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Foreword 

Dr. Muhammad Dandamayev, the head of the Ancient Oriental Depart- 
ment at the Oriental Institute of St. Petersburg was invited by the Center 
for Iranian Studies, Columbia University, to give the lecture series on 
Iranian Studies for 1938. It is with great pleasure that the Center is now 
publishes these lectures. 

Dr. Dandamayev was bom in 1928 in Daghestan in Caucasia. He 
was educated in Leningrad and at the Institute of History of the 
Academy of Sciences in Moscow. Since 1959 he has been at the Orien- 
tal Institute in St. Petersbourg, where he earned his doctorate in 1975. 
An Assyriologist specializing in later Babylonian and Achaemenid 
history, he is a consulting editor to the Encyclopaedia Iranica, a member 
of the editorial boards of Vestnik drevnej istorii and Iranica Antiqua, 
and an honorary member of the American Oriental Society. 
He has written scores of articles and several books: 

Iran under the Early Achaemenids (Russian ed.: Moscow, 
1963; Persian ed.: Tehran, 1973; German ed.: 
Wiesbaden, 1976) 
Neo-Babylonian Scribes (Russian ed.: Moscow, 1983) 
Slavery in Babylonia (Russian ed.: Moscow, 1974; rev. Eng. 

ed.: DeKalb, HI., 1984) 
The Culture and Social Institutions of Ancient Iran (with V. 
G. Lukonin; Russian ed.: 1980; English ed.: Cambridge, 
1989); Spanish ed.: Barcelona, 1991) 
A Political History of the Achaemenid Empire (Moscow, 
1985; rev. English ed.: Leiden, 1989) 
Dr. Dandamayev brings his wealth of knowledge of Babylonian 
documents to bear on the history and culture of Achaemenid Babylonia. 
This book is designed to make the benefit of his scholarship more easily 
available to students and scholars in the West. 

Ehsan Yarshater 
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I Close commercial, political, and cultural contacts between Iran and 

| Mesopotamia were already established at the dawn of civilization. Elam, 

| the most ancient state on the territory of Iran, was inseparably linked 

1 with Sumer, Babylonia, and Assyria during all periods of its existence. 

j For many centuries, the Assyrians fought the Median tribes until they 

1 were finally defeated by an alliance of the Medes and the Babylonians. 

I Contacts between Iran and Mesopotamia became particularly intense 

I after 539 B.C.E., when Babylonia was conquered by the Persians and 

I thus became a component part and the economic center of the enormous 

I united Achaemenid world culture, the borders of which extended from 

1 north- western India in the east to the Aegean-Sea in the west, and fr£n*._ 

1 Armenia in the north to the First Cataract of the Nile in "the soutIT, ariifef^i" 



which included about eighty nations and tribes. 
] During the two centuries of the Persian. domination ancient Babylo- 

1 nian culture continued to develop. Under the Achaemenids Babylonian 

j mathematical astronomy achieved a particular flowering: its successes 

J are among the most impressive achievements of ancient civilizations. 

j Within the same period Babylonian law reached its heyday. Consider- 

| able changes also gradually occurred in the socio-economic relations of 

i the country. J 

| The Persian administration in Babylonia, as well as the royal court, 

| which spent autumn and winter in Babylon, made extensive use of the 

I services of local scribes writing in Aramaic and Akkadian. Although 

I the state chancellories in Achaemenid Babylonia used Aramaic, Akka- 

j dian remained the language of religious cult and medical and mathemati- 

\ cal literature as well as, to a certain degree, legal documents. 

3 In Achaemenid Babylonia, along with the local population and a 

considerable number of Egyptians, Western Semites, and immigrants 
from Asia Minor and other parts of the empire, there were also many 
Iranians (Persians, Medes, Areians, Sakai, etc.) who were royal officials 
and soldiers or who came to live in the country for various reasons. 
These Iranians are frequently referred to in Babylonian documents as 
contracting parties, witnesses and officials of the royal administration. 
Therefore, a large number of Old Iranian proper names, official tides, 
legal, technical and professional terms are mentioned in Babylonian 
records. It can be noted in passing that Babylonian transcriptions of 
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x INTRODUCTION 

Iranian words and names are usually given in their Median, not Old 
Persian, phonetic forms. Moreover, many of these names and words 
are not attested in Old Iranian texts. Therefore Babylonian documents 
provide valuable information and — along with Elamite, Aramaic, and 
other contemporary sources — enlarge our knowledge of the Old Iranian 
vocabulary. 

The study of Babylonian documents is of particular importance 
because only from Mesopotamia do we have mass material of diverse 
sources to allow us to reconstruct socio-economic relations in all their 
varieties. These sources are administrative, economic, legal, and busi- 
ness documents, private letters, and official correspondence. They are 
especially abundant for the second half of the sixth through the first 
quarter of the fifth century B.C. Of special importance to our subject are 
documents of the Murasu business firm, which was based in Nippur 
and functioned in sourthem and central Babylonia. So far 622 docu- 
ments of this archive have been published. They are dated in the reigns 
of Artaxerxes I and Darius II and were drafted in Nippur and other 
cities in 455-403 B.C.E. These texts mention about two hundred 
Iranian names. In all, about six thousand Babylonian documents of the 
Achaemenid period from temple and private archives have so far been 
published. They are written by cuneiform script in the Akkadian lan- 
guage. Documents of state archives were usually written on skin and 
have not been preserved in the Mesopotamian climate. 

Achaemenid Babylonia has been the subject of studies by many 
scholars. At the beginning of this century G. Hiising noted the impor- 
tance of the Murasu archive for reconstructing the history of Iranians in 
Babylonia and for studying Old Iranian administrative terms. Of special 
interest for this subject are the valuable works of W. Eilers. M. W. 
Stolper has investigated a considerable number of Iranian words in 
Murasu and other Babylonian texts. During the last decade extremely 
valuable contributions to this study have been made by R. Zadok. In 
particular, he has discovered numerous Iranian names in Babylonian 
documents and estimated the approximate percentage of Iranians in 
Mesopotamia. M. Mayrhofer and R. Schmitt studied etymologies of a 
number of Iranian names attested in Babylonian tablets. Finally, Iranian 
words in Babylonian records have also been taken into consideration in 
publications by W. Hinz, in the Assyrian Dictionary of the University of 
Chicago, and in the Akkadisches Handworterbuch by W. von Soden. 
As for Babylonian private law and social institutions of the Achaemenid 
period, the monograph by G. Cardascia on the Murasu firm should be 
noted. 
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I 
This book contains all evidence from Babylonian, biblical, classical. f 



j and Aramaic sources on individuals who bore Iranian names and lived 

j permanendy or for a period of time in Babylonia. As a rule, they were 

j Persians, Medes, or representatives of some other Iranian tribe, though a 

| number of these individuals were Semites or persons born of mixed 

i marriages. The material is organized alphabetically for about 350 

1 Iranian names with references to sources and full information concem- 

J ing the persons mentioned. The determinative preceding the masculine 

J personal names is omitted in transliterations, and the determinative for 

I the feminine names is represented as f . The divine determinative d is 

| indicated only for the names of Iranian gods. 

j General results drawn from evidence on Iranians in Babylonia will 

j form the conclusion to the book. 

j The present author started his work in the field of Achaemenid 

| Babylonia about twenty-five years ago and since that rime has published 

1 a number of articles on Iranians and other aliens in Mesopotamia. His 

| work has benefited very much from the criticism of many distinguished 

1 colleagues.. Special thanks are due to Guillaume Cardascia, Igor M. 

! Diakonoff, Israel Eph'al, Walther Hinz, Vladimir A. Livshits, Joachim 

| Oelsner, Marvin A. Powell, Matthew W. Stolper, David B. Weisberg, 

J and Ran Zadok for their generous criticism, important information and 

| friendly help provided to the author during many years. Matthew W. 

j Stolper has also supplied the author with a number of Iranian names 

mentioned in several still unpublished Babylonian texts. Vladimir A. 
Livshits made valuable comments on the manuscript, but the responsi- 
bility for errors is the author's. 

A series of lectures under the tide Achaemenid Babylonia delivered 
at the Center for Iranian Studies, Columbia University, in 1987 consti- 
tuted an essential part of this book. It could be written and published 
only owing to the exceptional generosity and help of Professor Ehsan 
Yarshater. The author should like to express a deep gratitude to him and 
j his colleagues at Columbia University, and especially to Dr. John 

j Walbridge, who has edited the book and corrected its style. 
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Traditions and Innovations 
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These studies concern some of the important changes in the main 
social institutions, the political and economic life, and the ideology of 
Babylonia during the Achaemenid period. 



j 1 . Administrative System 

■1 
I 

i 

1 After the Persian conquest Cyrus II permitted the Babylonian king- 

J dom to continue as a nominal entity, with its traditional methods of 

j administration and social institutions. Nor was there any immediate 

I interruption in the normal functioning of law and the economy. Babylon 

became the winter residence of the Achaemenid kings, one of the royal 
capitals, along with Susa, Persepolis, and Ecbatana. Even the most 
highly placed Babylonian officials retained their positions in the admin- 
istrative apparatus. Cyrus tried to reestablish normal conditions for the 
economic development of the country and for its traditional culture. 
Priests were encouraged to revive their ancient cults, which had been 
I somewhat neglected during the rule of the last Chaldean king, 

I Nabonidus. Cyrus assumed the official title "King of Babylon, King of 

i 

I the Lands," a practice emulated by his successors until the early years of 

I Xerxes' reign. Nabu-ahhe-bullit, Babylonian governor of the country 

| under Nabonidus, continued in his post for the first four years after the 

] Persian conquest. But in 535 B.C. Cyrus combined Mesopotamia and 

j "Across-the-River" (i.e., Syria) in a single province and appointed as 

I governor the Persian Gubaru, who remained in this post until at least as 

j late as 525. 

1 

j At the beginning of his reign Darius I undertook a significant re- 

I organization of the satrapies. In particular, around March 520 B.C. a 

I Persian, TJstanu by name, was appointed governor of Babylonia and 

I Across-the-River. The tablets referring to him as satrap of the province 

j belong to the period between 520 and 516 B.C. (cf. Eph'aL p. 154). 

i 
! 
I 
I 
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The Babylonian documents also contain references to a certain Tattannu, 
who was appointed satrap of Across-the-River. The same person is 
mentioned as Tattenai in the Book of Ezra (5:3, 5:6, 6:6, 6:13). The 
name is Semitic, and, in all probability, this official was an Aramean or 
Babylonian. It seems that Tattannu was subordinate to Ustanu. In the 
promissory note VAS 4, 152, drafted at Babylon in 502.B.C, a certain 
Bel-eteranni, a slave of Tattannu, governor of Across-the-River, is listed 
among the witnesses. In Olmstead's opinion, the presence of Bel- 
eteranni when this tablet was drafted can be explained by the fact that 
Tattannu had sent his slave with a message to his superior Ustanu in 
Babylon (Olmstead, p. 46). In that case, however, this slave would 
hardly have been mentioned among witnesses, who were usually per- 
manent residents at Babylon. It is more probable that Tattannu owned 
land in Babylonia, where some of his dependents lived, for such land 
was later in the hands of some of his descendants. The documents 
TMH 2/3, nos. 173-77, record rent payments due on land located at Bit- 
essu and belonging to a certain Nabu-sar-usur, son of Tattannu, in 470 
B.C. Another document (VAS 3, 191), drafted in 433 B.C., mentions 
two slaves belonging to Napsannu, son of Tattannu. 

Sometime after 486 B.C. the enormous satrapy comprising almost 
all the territory of the former Neo-Babylonian empire was again divided 
into two parts (on the date see Stolper 1989, pp. 288-93). In the list of 
the satrapies of the Achaemenid empire provided by Herodotus (3, 91- 
92) Babylonia and "the rest of Assyria" constituted the ninth satrapy, 
whereas the lands beyond the Euphrates constituted the fifth. Important 
changes in the political status of Babylonia occurred during the reign of 
Xerxes when the Babylonians revolted twice, in 484 and 482 B.C. 
Xerxes punished the rebels severely and ordered a considerable part of 
Babylon destroyed. The Babylonian kingdom, which until that time had 
been considered separate, at least in theory, was downgraded to an ordi- 
nary satrapy. Subsequently, however, Babylon did regain some of its 
previous economic importance, and it remained a royal residence 
throughout. After the downfall of Babylon, Nippur apparently became 
the most important city in Mesopotamia. Oppenheim has even assumed 
that it was the economic capital of the satrapy called Mai Akkadi, i.e., 
Babylonia (Oppenheim 1985, pp. 577, 579). 



ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 



The most important practical result of the Persian conquest of \ 

Mesopotamia was thus that the supreme power in the country belonged I 

to the Persian king and his satrap. The administrative structure of the | 

Achaemenid empire most closely resembled that of the Neo-Assyrians. I 

The Persians almost certainly borrowed some elements of that structure I 

through the Medes. The governor of the country was called bil pehati \ 

i 

or simply pehdtu, the same title that was borne by Gubaru and Ustanu, { 

the Persian governors of Babylonia and Across -the-River in the second £ 

half of the sixth century, and by another Gubaru, who was Persian gov- 1 

ernor of Babylonia {Mat AkkadT) in the last quarter of the fifth century | 

B.C. It was, however, also frequently borne by administrators of rela- I 

I 

tively small districts. The terms saknu sa mdti and paqdu sa mdti were | 

synonyms for the tide bil pehdri. f 

The Babylonian satrapy was divided into provinces, each headed by | 

a Persian or local official with the Babylonian tide paqdu. Tne adminis- I 

rrators of cities were also called paqdu or sdkin tend ("chief of order," f 

i.e., chancellor). The title saknu, which earlier had designated Assyrian | 

governors in Babylonia, in the Achaemenid period was usually applied | 

to the overseers of various professional, military, or ethnic groups that | 

were dependent on the royal administration. The governors of the city f 

of Nippur in the Achaemenid period were, however, sometimes also f 

called saknu (cf. Stolper 1988, p. 141). j 

Although local Babylonian administrative traditions were not ini- I 

dally interrupted after the Persian conquest, significant changes were i 
gradually introduced both in the administrative system itself and in the 

terms used to designate officials. These changes were apparently con- | 

nected with important reforms by Darius, as a result of which an essen- I 

ually new administrative system was created; it then remained basically [ 

unchanged until the end of the Achaemenid period. Moreover, after j 

these reforms Persians were dominant in the state apparatus, and the j 

most important military and civil posts were all in Persian hands. j 

Nevertheless, governors of cities and judges in Mesopotamia were j 

usually Babylonians, and other, inferior posts were often held by repre- j 

sentadves of other nations (Elamites, Egyptians, Jews, etc.). 1 

The Old Iranian administrative, legal, and other terms, which j 

appeared gradually in Babylonian documents, reflected to a certain j 
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degree the changes that had occurred in the administrative and social 
structure of the country. 

Let us begin the examination of such terms in the administrative 
vocabulary with the word ahsad(a)rapannu, which is the Babylonian 
transcription of the Old Persian tide xsagapavan- (literally "guardian of 
the kingdom"), rendered by the Greeks as satrapes. The term is attested 
in three Murasu documents from Nippur drafted in the last quarter of the 
fifth century B.C. It is clear from two of them that people could appeal 
to a satrap in connection with various criminal actions (PBS 2/1, 21 and 
EEMA 109). To judge from the third (PBS 2/1, 2) a rental payment 
incumbent upon some land belonging to royal workmen (gardu) was 
made as a result of the written order of the satrap, who was at the same 
time the foreman of these workmen and bore a Babylonian name and 
patronymic (Siha', son of Hasdaja). He could hardly have been gover- 
nor of Babylonia, as it seems quite improbable that such a high-ranking 
official could at the same time have held the low-ranking post of fore- 
man of the royal workmen in Nippur or its region. It is known from 
various sources that the tide "satrap" was borne not only by governors 
of major administrative districts but also by chiefs of small regions. It 
can therefore be assumed that $iha' was governor only of the city of 
Nippur (cf., however, Stolper in EEMA, p. 94). In BRM 2, 56, the title 
"satrap" seems to have designated the governor of Uruk. This docu- 
ment comes from the archives of the Eanna temple in Uruk and belongs 
to the Hellenistic period. Finally, in ROMCT 2, 48, the satrap Belsunu 
is mentioned: he is probably to be identified as Belesys, the ruler of 
Syria mentioned by Xenophon in Anabasis (1,4, 10). In other Baby- 
lonian texts he is called "governor of Babylon" (pehdt Bdbili). Stolper 
has already noted that this individual was a district governor at Babylon 
in the period between 421 and 414 B.C.: in 407-401 and perhaps for a 
longer period he was governor of Across-the-River (Stolper 1987, p. 
392;. 

Babylonian texts also include two Iranian words that designated 
governors of cities. One of them is umarzanapaia, the Babylonian 
transcription of Old Persian vardana-pati "chief of the city" (AHw, p. 
1447). This title is attested only in the letter CT 22, 73. sent by a cenain 
Pursu to a person whose name has been destroyed. The letter contains 
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the instruction that some people should deliver a certain quantity of bar- 
ley. In order to ensure that they did so, the addressee was to inform the 
manager of a temple and "the governor of the city," Iddin-Nergal (a 
typical Babylonian name). 

The second Iranian title designating a city governor was 
u! appal udetu, which is attested for the first time in a document probably 
drafted in the seventh regnal year of Cambyses, i.e., 523 B.C. (Pinches 
1891/92, p. 134). In it is recorded the sale of two slaves in the presence 
of a certain Urnar'mira', who bore the title "uppadetu of the country 
Humadesu," which was located in the region of Persepoiis. The same 
term is attested in several other Babylonian texts, where it refers to city 
governors (see below, s.v. Urnar'mira'). It is possible that the tide LU 
pad! is also to be connected with LU uppadetu (cf. below, s.v. 
Bagamisu). In Zadok's opinion this tide could be a rendering of Old 
Iranian *pati-, perhaps the forerunner of Armenian pet, "master" (Zadok 
1984a, p. 35). 

Other Iranian terms for various administrative officials are men- 
tioned in the Babylonian tablets: for example, arazapanata, ustarbaru, 
and ustiamu. The title LU arazapanata occurs twice in the undated 
document TCL 13, 218; it is probably the Old Iranian word 
*arazapanta- (from hardz- "to send" and pantay-, "road"), meaning 
"sent on the road," i.e., "messenger." Ustarbaru (*vistar-bara-) desig- 
nated members of the security police (Eilers in IBKU, pp. 8 Iff.), and 
ustiamu probably referred to "translator-scribes" (Stolper in EEMA, p. 
22). 

Let us also mention here a few titles designating officials of the 
financial agency. In five legal and business documents dated in the 
reign of Darius I the titles LU rab-kdsiri, a Babylonian word, and 
ganzabdru, its Iranian equivalent, are synonyms meaning "treasurer" 
(see below s.v. Bagasaru a). The word gitepatu was borrowed from 
the Old Persian *gai9dpati- with the original meaning "overseer of 
livestock." The word is used in this sense in the form gi-sa-bat-ti-is in 
an Elamite document from Persepoiis. According to this text, a Persian 
official who bore this tide was ordered by Darius I to issue one hundred 
sheep to the queen Irtasduna (Cameron, pp. 214ff.). In Babylonian texts 
this word is attested only in BE 10, 101 which records the payment of 
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fifteen minas of silver in Nippur in 419 B.C. as a state tax due on fifteen 
bow-fiefs (i.e., fiefs carrying the obligations of furnishing one archer 
each; cf. p. 16 below) which were under administration of a Persian 
prince. A Babylonian, Nabu-ittannu by name, who bore the title LU gi- 
te-pa-tu is listed among witnesses of this payment, and his seal is 
attached to the tablet. As Torrey has shown, the medieval Arabic 
jihbidh, "assayer, financier" goes back to the Old Persian *gai8dpati- 
(Torrey, pp. 295ff.). To judge from the context of BE 10, 101, which 
deals with payment of royal tax in silver, still by the end of the fifth 
century B.C. the word under consideration was used to designate a 
financial official who assayed silver being paid as tax to the royal trea- 
sury, and thus this terra had already lost its original meaning "overseer 
of livestock." One more word can be mentioned in passing here. This 
is the Old Iranian title hama.rakn.ra-, "bookkeeper, accountant," which 
frequently appears in Babylonian texts (CAD H, pp. 59f.). 



2. Judicial Administration 

In contrast to the administrative system partly created by the Per- 
sians, Babylonian private law did not change substantially under the 
Achaemenids, and traditional formulae continued to be used though 
many public institutions gradually fell under Iranian influence. In par- 
ticular, as a result of the administrative reform of Darius I some changes 
also occurred in Babylonian private law. Besides, many Persians and 
other Iranians were more and more participating in Babylonian business 
life. 

The supreme judicial power in the country belonged to the satrap, 
and decisions on the most important cases were made by royal judges. 
Under the Achaemenids the centuries-old rivalry between the royal court 
and popular assemblies of Babylonian cities ended ultimately in the 
defeat of the assemblies, and only property disputes and private offenses 
of a local nature were now subject to their jurisdiction. Judges of Ira- 
nian origin (most probably, Persians) appeared in Babylonia as early as 
the reign of Darius I (e. g., Ummadatu, son of Udunatu in TCL 13, 193, 
etc.). Judges of Iranian origin are referred to in many documents of the 
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Murasu archive from Nippur dating from the second half of the fifth 
I century B.C. They bore the title "judge of the Sin canal district." One of 

I them was Hadbaga'/Adabaga', son of Mizdaesu (BE 9, 12, etc.). Two 

| other Iranians (Istabuzana' and Umardata) together with a Babylonian, 

i Belsunu by name, with the same title are mentioned in several dozen 

j documents from Nippur (Eilers in IBKU, p. 6, n. 3). 

| Beginning with the reign of Darius I, a number of Iranian legal 

J terms are attested in Babylonian documents. The word data should be 

] mentioned first. This is a loan word deriving from the Old Persian 

I data-, "law." A derivative of data is ddtabara (the second part of the 

I word is also Iranian, i.e., "bearer of law") which, in all probability, 

j meant "judge" (see below s.v. Artareme). In Babylonian documents of 

1 the second half of the fifth century B.C. and later periods four individu- 

I als bearing this title are referred to, and while one of them had the 

i Iranian name Zamaspa, the others bore typically Babylonian names. 

I The next two legal terms are also Iranian. Iprasakku, in the opinion I 

J of Eilers, comes from the Old Iranian *fras-, "to judge," "to punish" 

| (IBKU, p. 16; cf. Stolper in EEMA, p. 31, n. 116). Schmid had 

I assumed that this title is an abbreviated form from *frasakara-, 

1 "investigator" (W. P. Schmid apud Hinz in ASN, p. 97). In all proba- 

1 bility, these officials were judicial investigators. The word is attested 

j also in Elamite (pir-ra-is-sd-ik-qa) and in Aramaic Cprskk) sources 

j (Hinz in ASN, p. 97). The document TMH 2/3, 147 was drafted in a 

1 suburb of Nippur in 420 B.C. "before Bel-bulissu, iprasakku of the 

| chief steward of the royal household" (LU abarakku). According to 

I this text, Rimut-Ninurta, a member of the Murasu firm, appealed to 

Liblut, collector of rent in the Sin canal district, asking him to lease 
some canals and fields belonging to the king to the Murasu house for 
three years. PBS 2/1, 198 is a document which records payment of 
royal taxes due on some bow-fiefs in 423 B.C. The text mentions as 
wimesses three men with typical Babylonian names bearing the title 
iprasakku. Thus, all four iprasakku known to us were Babylonians, 
and the title itself was apparently of a rather low position. 

The next legal term is mitiprdsu. Until recently the word has been 
read patpara.su (the sign BE has, among others, the meanings pat and 
mit) as a derivative from the Old Persian *patifrdsa-, known from 
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Aramaic papyri and designating an official of judicial administration. 
However, McEwan has published a document where the title is spelled 
in the form LIJ mi-ii-ip-ra-su (ROMCT 2, 36:17). According to Zadok, 
the word could also be read as mi-id-ip-ra-zu and possibly renders the 
Old Iranian *vida-frasa- , "interrogator" (Zadok 1983c, p. 218). All the 
officials who are mentioned with this title have Babylonian names, and 
therefore were apparently rather insignificant civil servants. 



3. State Taxes 

One of the reforms of Darius I established a new system of state 
taxes. Before Darius I, under Cyrus and Cambyses, there was still no 
firmly regulated system of taxes based on an accounting of the economic 
potentials of the countries of the Persian empire. According to Darius' 
reforms, all satrapies were obliged to pay monetary taxes in silver, the 
amount being determined on the basis of the area of cultivated land and 
its fertility as calculated in accordance with the mean perennial yield. 
For this purpose the land was precisely measured and classified by crop. 
However, the question arises, when was this reform introduced? To 
judge from Herodotus (3, 89), Darius' reforms were introduced at the 
beginning of his rule, when he had quelled the revolts in the Persian 
empire which occurred in 522-21 B.C. Scholars have found no other 
evidence to help us date Darius' reforms. 

There have been preserved late Babylonian field plans, which are 
usually depicted as rectangles or triangles and contain information about 
seed capacity, the number of date palms, legal status of the land and the 
buildings erected on the fields. However, the functions of these plans 
have never been satisfactorily explained. According to Nemet-Nejat, the 
editor of the plans, they were graphic representations of warranty deeds 
and could be used as a basis for drawing up warranty deeds, or they 
represented separate tablets, necessary for the full documentation of the 
transaction (LBFP, pp. 312ff.). This is not very convincing, however, 
since information on borders and area are given in economic documents 
recording the sale of land. Besides, land was also sold long before the 
Persian conquest of Mesopotamia, but field plans containing the number 
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of fruit trees, the kind of crop, the state of tilth of the land appear begin- 
ning only with the third year of Darius I's rule. It seems to me that 
these plans might be connected with the reforms of Darius, and the 
tablets themselves are cadastral documents. If so, the reforms of Darius 
can be dated around the year 519 B.C., i.e., :he third regnal year of this 
king (in more detail Dandamayev 1985, col. 27 ff.). 

Some other evidence has also been preserved regarding land regis- 
tration. For instance, a document from theMurasu archive, drafted at 
Nippur in 445 B.C., deals with a dispute over the ownership of a house. 
The claimant declared: "This property is mine. It was written for me in 
the kalammari of the king in the 22nd year of Darius" (Stolper 1976, 
pp. 192ff.). Tne case was considered before the assembly of the citizens 
of Nippur. As Stolper has shown, the word kalammari means register I 

of property. It also occurs in Elamite texts from Persepoiis in the form I 

karamaras (Stolper 1976, pp. 195ff.). | 

Babylonia was one of the richest satrapies of the Achaemenid f 

i empire and beginning with the time of Darius' reforms paid monetary 1 

i taxes of 1000 talents (ca. 300 tons) of silver annually. (The total mone- J 

i * 

j tary taxes from all the conquered countries was 7740 talents). The ! 

I • f 

population of Babylonia also paid tribute in kind (grain, cattle, sheep, j 

J beer, etc.), but, it is difficult to establish its whole sum for the country. j 

This tribute in kind was destined to support garrisons, the royal and ) 

I satrapal courts, and the state administration. j 

1 * 

} Two Old Iranian terms designating royal taxes are attested in Baby- j 

1 Ionian documents. One of them is uppajdm, the exact meaning of which j 

| is unknown. It has been discussed in detail by Stolper, who thinks it is 

1 an Old Iranian word from *upa-jata, "bye-portion" (with a reference to 

I MacKenzie, p. 610). The same word is also frequently attested in 

I Persepoiis Fortification tablets in the phrase (ukpiyatas sunkina, i. e., 

j "ukpiyatas of the king." In Babylonia it occurs in two documents dated 

I in the reign of Darius I. As seen from these tablets, uppajdtu meant a 

| royal impost paid in commodities (Stolper 1977, pp. 254ff.; cf. also 

j Hinz in ASN, pp. 245f.). 

j The second term for taxes is ba.ru. In the Murasu documents it 

j occurs regularly designating a certain kind of tax for the king due on fief 

1 w 

I allotments (see for references ASN, p. 63). In other Babylonian texts 
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this word occurs only in UET 4, 48 and 49 (ba-a-ri). Both documents 
come from the city of Ur and were drafted in 399 B.C. They record the 
hire of two boys in order to carry bdri (tax or gifts) of the temple slaves 
during the ceremony of entering of the king Artaxerxes II into Susa (cf. 
Joannes 1988, pp. If.). This is an Old Persian word from bar-, "to 
bear," but it is difficult to determine its meaning more precisely. 

Until recent time the common opinion of scholars has been that after 
the reforms of Darius, money coming in as state taxes found its way 
into the royal treasury and was withdrawn from circulation for many 
decades and that for this reason there was insufficient silver for trade in 
Babylonia, which severely hindered the development of its money- 
commodity relations. However, now Stolper and some other scholars 
now believe that Babylonian documents show no shortage of money in 
the country (Stolper in EEMA, pp. 143ff.). 



4. Agrarian Relations 

As Stolper has noted, archaeological evidence shows that in most 
areas of Mesopotamia the Neo-Babylonian and Achaemenid periods 
mark the beginning of "a long phase of general growth, the resettlement 
and cultivation: of long-abandoned territory." In the fifth century B.C. 
there was much cheap land, but water was costly (EEMA, pp. 125ff., 
133). Oppenheim has shown that in Achaemenid Babylonia there 
appeared "new installations, new techniques, better utilization of the 
available water" (Oppenheim 1985, p. 578). 

The economic history of Babylonia in the second part of the fifth 
century B.C. is relatively well-known to us owing to the Murasu 
archive. The activities of the Murasu firm were conditioned by the 
changes introduced by the Persians into property policies in Babylonia. 
The land was divided into allotments and given to Persian nobles, to 
collectives of soldiers, and to officials who were not farmers themselves 
and therefore turned their land over to the other persons to cultivate. 
The house of Murasu rented these allotments and paid rent to their own- 
ers as well as the appropriate state taxes to the treasury. However, this 
land was usually let by the Murasu firm to a sublessee, who was 
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supplied with draft animals and irrigation.' To judge from the Murasu f 

documents, rental payments for land were very low, about one kur (130 f 

liters) of barley per kur (13,500 square meters) of land or less (Stolper | 

in EEMA, p. 127). j 

Land constituted :he main source of royal taxes. However, there f 

existed two categories of land which were not liable to impost. The j 

Achaemenids took part of land from the Babylonian population and kept J 

some for the crown and distributed the rest as large estates to members I 

of the royal family, representatives of the Persian nobility, and high f 

officials. * I 

I 

Part of the land belonged to the king (eqlu/zeru sa sarri): the total | 

area of royal lands under the Achaemenids had increased much as com- j 

pared with the preceding period. These lands were situated in the -I 

Nippur region, as well as in the neighborhood of Babylon, Sippar, Ur, I 

Dilbat, and other Mesopotamian cities. These and other lands belonging \ 

to members of the royal family usually were put out on lease. Thus, in a | 

contract dated 420 B.C., a representative of the Murasu firm rented royal J 

fields along the banks of several canals near Nippur for a term of three I 

years. The Murasu house undertook to pay an annual rent of 220 kur j 

(39,600 liters) of barley, 20 kur (3,600 liters) of wheat, 10 kur (1,800 ] 

liters) of spelt, etc. (TMH 2/3, 147). According to ROMCT 2, 23, in j 

507 B.C. two tenants paid nine kur (1,600 liters) of dates as annual rent I 

for some land that was royal property. This payment was made through 
a certain Silim-Bel, the superintendent of the royal dates. The next year j 

the same Silim-Bel was paid thirty-six kur (6,480 liters) of dates for rent 
due the king (ROMCT 2, 24). This land was located, in all probability, ] 

in a suburb of the city of Isin. 

The king also owned manv large canals, which his managers leased 
out for high prices. In the neighborhood of Nippur the royal canals 
were rented by the Murasu house who, in their turn, leased them to 
groups of small landowners (cf. Stolper in EEMA, pp. 130ff.). Thus, in 
439 B.C. seven landowners in the Nippur area signed a contract with 
three renters of the king's canal, among whom was the Murasu house. 
According to this contract, the landowners could irrigate their fields 
during three days of each month from "the water of the canal — the royal 
property." They were to pay one-third of the harvest and dates in 
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addition to a certain sum of silver for each kur of land (BE 9, 7). Two 
Murasu documents mention "the king's harvest" (cburu sa sarri) paid 
through the canal inspector as "king's share" for use of canals (PBS 2/1, 
32 and 59). 

In addition to lands that were the personal property of the king, there 
were also various types of crown property, the character of which is not 
always sufficiently clear. The "uzbaru-fitlds" or "uzbaru of the king" 
were also royal land. This is an Old Iranian word (*uzbarya) the exact 
meaning of which is unknown. In Nisa ostraca it designates lands, 
chiefly vineyards, which were in the outright possession of the king but 
given to the management of the satrap. Stolper assumes that in the 
Murasu documents this word should be translated "crown land" 
(EEMA, p. 42). The uz bar u-\a.nds were located along the banks of 
royal canals, were sown with cereals, and were rented out — in the 
Nippur region in the second half of the fifth century to the Murasu 
house. It goes without saying that all these categories of royal lands 
were exempt from taxes. 

The redistribution of land effected by the Achaemenids resulted in 
the appearance of different types of fiefs belonging to royal soldiers, 
artisans, etc. These fiefs were also allotted from state land. It seems that 
there was some difference between the royal land in the narrowest sense 
and state land. However, state land, at least nominally, was at the dis- 
posal of the king. 

In the period preceding the Persian conquest of Babylonia, the royal 
economy had not occupied a large share of the economy of the country. 
Though the Achaemenid kings possessed a large amount of land in 
Babylonia, even in the Persian period the royal economy did not play the 
leading role in the country. This role belonged to the private and temple 
households. In the first millennium B.C. an enormous royal economy 
would have been an anomalous phenomenon. 

Babylonian documents also refer frequently to estates of members o " 
the Persian king's family and the Persian nobility. These lands were 
also exempt from taxes. According to Zadok's study, twenty-five 
manors located in the Nippur region did not pay royal taxes. This num- 
ber includes the manors of the queen Parysatis and twelve princes men- 
tioned in the Murasu archive and the lands that belonged to other 
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j members of [he royal family (Zadok 1977. pp. lOSf.). In 420 B.C. the 

J Murasu house paid 294 kur (5,2920 liters) of barley (BE 10, 95) and 

j 270 kur (48.600 liters) of dates (PBS 2/1, 202) as rent for land in the 

i Nippur region belonging to a Persian crown prince (bit mar sarri) not 

I mentioned jy :r.e name. :he manager of .hese cseaies >vas a Babylo- 

nian. This crown prince, son of Darius II. was either Artaxerxes II or 
Cyrus the Younger. The estate also included bow-fiefs which consti- 
tuted a special hatru (cf. below) of the house of the crown prince. Thus, 
at least a portion of the crown prince's estate was parcelled out in bow- 
fiefs which were taxable (Stolper in EEMA, pp. 54f.). Another docu- 
ment (PBS 2/1, 133) records the payment in Nippur in 417 B.C. of a 
royal tax (ilku) of silver, beer, sheep, flour, and barley due on "the bow 
lands of the hatru of the swordbearers (LU tabihe) of the crown 
prince's estate." These lands were also rented out to the Murasu firm. 
It might seem from this and other analogous documents that the Persian 
nobility paid royal taxes upon their lands (Stolper in EEMA, p. 168). It 
seems to me, however, that such a conclusion would be erroneous. The 
nobility paid royal taxes not for their own lands but for the lands which 
belonged to groups of population dependent on the-royal administration 
but which were kept under the authority of the Persian nobles. 



5. Military Service 

The reforms of Darius I increased the number of troops recruited, 
but it is difficult to determine in detail all aspects of his military reform 
since we know very little about how soldiers were recruited in Chaldean 
Babylonia, 

A number of Babylonian documents dated in the reign of Darius I 
deal with recruiting soldiers who were obliged to acquire military 
equipment and food from their own means (Dar. 164, 253, 308, 400, 
etc.). However, such a form of military service already existed in the 
Chaldean times, and in this aspect at least nothing changed under the 
early Achaemenids (including Darius I's reign). For instance, according 
to Nbn. 103, drafted in Sahrinu (a suburb of Babylon) in the third regnal 
year of Nabonidus, a certain Nabu-apla-iddin and his mother took a loan 
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of one mina of silver from a creditor on security of their field. The 
document says that the silver was destined "for outfitting of soldiers of 
the Babylonian king" (riqis qabli; cf. its Iranian equivalent pasa'du in 
VAS 4, 126). The latter document, drafted in Sippar, records that a 
woman paid twenty shekels of silver to a chief of the archers as her 
son's aes militare in order to carry out royal service in the ninth regnal 
year of Darius I (513 B.C.; see in more detail Dandamayev 1989, pp. 
563ff.). 

Despite preservation of some previous elements in the system of 
military service, considerable changes occurred in recruitment of sol- 
diers in the Achaemenid period. It is well known that in Babylonia 
under the Achaemenids there existed different types of holdings desig- 
nated as bow fief, charioteer's fief, cavalry fief, and so on. These fiefs 
were granted by the royal administration on the obligation to carry out 
military service as bowmen, charioteers, and cavalrymen. These 
soldiers were Babylonians, Carians, Lydians, Sakai, and representatives 
of many other nations of the Persian empire. Such fiefs (at least, bow 
fiefs and cavalry fiefs) existed at the beginning of Cambyses' reign and, 
in all probability, were introduced by the Persian administration soon 
after the conquest of Babylonia (Camb. 13, 85; VAS 5, 52 drafted in 
Sippar and Babylon during the reign of Cambyses). 

In the document VAS 3, 55 drafted at Sippar in 523 B.C., the 
expression bit as-pa-tum is attested. As seen from the text, a field 
belonging to the king (makkur sarri) was granted to a certain Ili-aqabi 
as a fief. Cardascia has already noted that bit aspdtum is a partly 
equivalent of the Babylonian bit sise, i.e., "cavalry fief (Cardascia, p. 8, 
n. 7). It seems to me that aspatum is a derivative of the Old Iranian 
aspa-, "horse," and -dru is the Akkadian suffix for plural, i.e., the fief of 
horseman, "cavalry fief." 

From the word aspa- originates also aspasiu. In the opinion of 
Zimrnen:. ihls is the 0)5 Iranian word for alfalfa, asp-asi. "fodder for 
horses." This scholar has assumed that the Babylonians had borrowed 
the word from the Iranians as well as alfalfa itself (Zimmern, p. 56). 
However, the compilers of the CAD (A/II, pp. 338f.) reject such an 
explanation because the word aspastu is used long before the 
Achaemenid period in a list of plants in a royal garden at the time of 
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: Merodach-Baladan II, (721-10 B.C.; see CT 14, 50). However, it 

i seems to me that this word could have been borrowed by the Assyrians 

! from the Medes in early times, when the Assyrians began to create their 

j cavalry after the example of the Medes. Moreover, the word itself is 

j 1 "2^*50 ~ > r?''"".'- : s!\' i~ '~- ft \ t ""C''' ; ~' """jn""' "■'■'J.'*- ■*'■••■"--" v' -, T' - r •> — -----^"i-.; 

j to the Old Persian asa- with the same meaning (cf. Mayrhofer, pp. 166 

| and i6S, n. 16). Thus the Babylonians borrowed this word from the 

I Assyrians. 

\ The totality of various fiefs was called hatru. The institution of 

j hatru has been studied in detail by Cardasciaand Stolper (Cardascia, pp. 

l 7f., 29f., 102f.; EEMA, pp. 71ff.). It was a system of fiefs granted in \ 

I the name of the king to a group of soldiers or civilians. Along with j 

I hatru of military colonists (e. g. Phrygians, Carians, etc.), there were f 

1 hatru of artisans united by their professions (carpenters, tanners, boat- | 

I men, etc.), officials (scribe-interpreters), merchants, and workmen I 

j attached to the estates belonging to the king and Persian nobility (gardu, - j 

i susdnu). Naturally, these groups existed alongside artisans, merchants, j 

! etc., who were not dependent on the royal administration. Almost ail .] 

I our information (more than two hundred tablets) regarding hatru comes ) 

from the Murasu archive where sixty-seven hatrus are referred to. As \ 

seen from the Murasu documents, a considerable garrison was located 
in Nippur and its neighborhood in the second part of the fifth century 
B.C. 

It is possible that the system of fiefs was more typical of the Nippur 
region than of the rest of Babylonia. It is also probable that after sup- 
pressing Babylonian revolts in 484 and 482 B.C., the Persian king 
Xerxes confiscated large tracts of land in the Nippur region, turning 
them into state land and granting some of this land as fiefs to his sol- 
diers. Nevertheless, the hatru organization was established not in this 
period but much earlier. Its separate elements (allotments of bow and 
horse) began to form as early as Cambyses' reign. It is also very 
probable that the entire Achaemenid system of land tenure connected 
with military service had been borrowed from seventh century Assyria 
via the Medes (cf. Postgate, p. 75). The word hatru is attested for the 
first time in a document dated in the reign of Nabonidus and probably 
written in Uruk (Beaulieu, pp. 37ff.). To judge from the context, it 
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originally meant "enclosure" and apparently its real meaning changed 
during the Achaemenid period. 

Holders of fiefs could also hire replacements to perform their mili- 
tary service. Camb. 13, drafted in 530 B.C. in Sippar, records that two 
brothers who held a bow fief paid thirty-three shekels of silver to "their 
royal soldier," as his travel provisions. Camb. 292 records the issue of 
money by Itti-Marduk-balam, a member of the Egibi business house in 
Babylon, for the equipment {riqis qabli) of a soldier. This soldier was 
to serve in the fifth year of Cambyses (525 B.C.) as a replacement for 
the man who had paid him. According to Dar. 156, a certain Bel-iddin 
received twenty-five shekels of silver from another person for outfitting 
in order to carry out military service for the king. From a promissory 
note drafted at Babylon in 522 B.C. (VAS 4, 54) we learn that this Bel- 
iddin, son of Itti-Marduk-balatu, descendant of Balatu, was a scribe (and 
the document itself was written by him). 

The archive of a certain Kusur-Ea, son of Sin-ahhe-bullit, a barber, 
contains valuable information regarding replacement of military service. 
The archive consists of seven contracts drafted over thirty-six years, 
between 399 and 363 B.C. According to UET4, 109, a certain Nidintu- 
Sin, son of Sin-ahhe-iddin, told Kusur-Ea the following: "Give me 
money, provision and (necessary) equipment according (to the norms 
for those who) perform (the military duty) of citizens of Ur, and I shall 
go instead of you to the royal muster in the eighth year of Artaxerxes 
whenever the king orders, and I shall perform the order of the king 
whenever the king gives orders regarding you." Kusur-Ea accepted this 
offer and "gave money, provision (and) all equipment according to (the 
norms) of those who caiiy out the duty of citizens of Ur to the royal 
muster." The Old Iranian wcrd andesu (from *handaisa) is used for 
"muster" (CAD A/EL p. 113). The document was drafted in Ur in the 
same eighth regnal year of Artaxerxes. 397 B.C. To judge from UET 4. 
106. craned ir. 363 B.C.. Kusui-Ea was liable for military service 
because he, along with four other men, owned a bow fief (bit qasii) by 
the bank of a canal. He and his co-proprietors did not cultivate the land 
themselves but rented it out. as is recorded in UET 4, 44. The contract 
was drawn in 372 B.C. for a period of four years. 

UET 4, 57 shows that by profession Kusur-Ea was not a soldier but 
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J 

I a barber in the temple of the city of Ur. The document, drafted in 396 

| B.C. in Ur, records that five barbers listed by their names, including 

| Kusur-Ea, were obliged to perform the obligations of barbers to some 

j persons who suffered from leprosy. Thus, Kusur-Ea was a member of 

I :he temple community 'of Ur. being a hcide: of the office oc barcer. [-.':$ 

| bow fief, with its ooiigation to serve as an archer, couid not have been 

j granted to him by the royal administration since he was not a soldier. In 

j all probability, he became the owner of the allotment under the guise of 

j adoption by an insolvent debtor who was a royal soldier, for as a rule, 

1 the alienation of such fiefs was not permitted. However, it seems that in 

j the later Achaemenid period fiefs could even be sold with the consent of 

i ■ ¥ 

I the royal administration (Joannes in TEBR, pp. 94ff.). Thus Kusur-Ea, | 

1 together with some other persons, may have bought his fief. They hired 

j a soldier to carry out military service incumbent on the fief and rented 

! out the land itself. 



6. Temple Policies 

Significant changes took place in temple policies in Babylonia dur- 
ing the Achaemenid period. First, in contrast to the Chaldean kings, the 
Achaemenids did not pay annual tithes to the Babylonian temples, 
although they retained the tithe as an obligatory tax for their subjects. 
Furthermore, while the kings of the Chaldean dynasty rarely interfered 
in temple affairs and the temple contribution to the state revenue was in- 
significant, under the Achaemenids the Babylonian temples were 
obliged to pay considerable taxes in kind of sheep and cattle, barley, 
sesame, beer, etc., as well as to supply the provisions of government 
officials. 

The temples also performed state duties by sending their slaves 
(agricultural workmen, herders, gardeners, carpenters, etc.) to work on 
the palace estates in Babylon and in other cities. Royal commissioners 
and fiscal agents saw to the prompt and exact payment of state taxes and 
to the performance of duties by the temples. The supervision of temple 
property was also transferred to the hands of royal officials, who often 
arranged inspection of this property: Royal officials regularly checked 
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the work of the temple slaves who had been sent to carry out state duties 
{ci. below s.v. "Gubaru b" and "Parnaka a"). For example, a number of 
Babvionian documents show that the Ebabbarra temple in Sippar and the 
Eanna temple in Uruk were ordered by the Persian administration to 
send their workmen to set out royal "paradises" ipardesu) near Sippar 
and Uruk during the rule of Cyrus and Cambyses (CT 22, 198; Cyr. 
212; YOS 3, 133; cf. also Michigan Collection 89). The vtordpardesu 
ipar-de-su) is a loan-word from the Old Persian *paridaida- which is 
attested also in the Persepolis Fortification tablets in Elamite in the form 
of parietal. The Greeks rendered the same word as paradeisos (for 
references see Hinz in ASN, p. 179). 



7. Cultural and Ideological Trends 

Achaemenid influence can be traced in Babylonian architecture as 
well as in the production of metal vases (Haerinck, pp. 142ff.). Thus, 
the Achaemenid kings built an apadana and other buildings in the 
Persian style in Babylon (Koldewey -Wetzel, p. 35). Persian influence 
can also be traced in the iconography of Babylonian seals, especially in 
the subjects and style of seals from the Murasu archive (cf. Haerinck, p. 
144). But throughout the Achaemenid and later periods local traditions 
prevailed in temple architecture and funerary rites (Haerinck, pp. 139ff.). 

The ancient culture and ideology of Babylonia continued to develop 
during the Achaemenid period: the Achaemenids, like rulers of other 
ancient states, did not try to impose their religion, culture and language 
upon the conquered countries. Although the Achaemenid period is 
characterized by syncretism of the cultures and religions of various 
peoples, it seems that the Babylonian culture, which had become con- 
servatr. e still many centuries before the Persian conquest, was not much 
affected by the cultures of other nations of the empire. 

Thus, in final analysis, processes of cultural and ideological alter- 
ations occurring in Babylonia throughout the Achaemenid time were due 
to internal development and were not considerably influenced by the 
Persian rule. Local Babylonian culture and religion were not affected 
also by the Greeks during the Hellenistic period. 
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| 8.- Summary 

4 

j As we have seen above, the Persian administration was not inter- 

1 ested in the internal intellectual life of Babylonia. The achievements of 

1 Babylonian mathematical astronomy, whose most creative period began 

\ in the last quarter of the fifth century B.C., and the changes in Babylo- 

j nian religious thought were due to the development of the native tradi- 

i 

I • tion. The Persians were only concerned with creating a stable state 

1 administration, establishing a new system for collecting royal taxes, and 

I increasing the recruitment of troops. 

J Significant changes did occur in the administrative system of the 

| country, and many public institutions gradually fell under Iranian influ- 

I ence. Many Old Iranian administrative and legal terms are attested in 

Babylonian documents. Persians also dominated the state apparatus and 
the army. Although Babylonian private law changed little, many Irani- 
ans became involved in local business life. Moreover, documents from 
Babylon, Nippur and some other Mesopotamian cities refer to judges of 
Iranian origin. Radical changes occurred in the system of agrarian rela- 
tions. Land taken from the indigenous population was distributed in 
large tracts' as hereditary property to members of the royal family and to 
Persian nobility. Some land was in the direct possession of the king. 
All these estates were exempt from taxes. The system of military 
service also changed. The redistribution of land by the Persian adminis- 
tration created different types of fiefs belonging to royal soldiers and 
state workmen. These fiefs were granted from state land by the royal 
administration and carried an obligation of military service or state 
corvee work. 

The Babylonian temples, which had enjoyed considerable indepen- 
dence in the Chaldean period, became subordinate to the royal adminis- 
tration. They were obliged to pay considerable taxes in kind and to 
carry out state duties by sending their slaves to work on the palace 
estates, 
i Fundamental changes occurred also in the system of state taxes. 

Babylonia was obliged to pay taxes in silver. For this purpose the land 
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was precisely measured and classified by crop. 

Under the Achaemenids, many aliens settled in Mesopotamia for 
various reasons. However, even during the Achaemenid period they 
had begun to lose their national identity and within several centuries 
were assimilated into the local population. 



Part Two \ 



Iranian Names 



'j 



Abastanu (URU A-ba-as-ta-nu, BE 10, 64: 5; etc.). See Ibbastana'. 

1. Abesukku ( f A-be-e-su-uk-ku, VAS 4, 152:2, 6, 8, 12, 14), daughter. 
of Rlraut. She is referred to as a creditor of 2 minas and 32 1/2 shekels 
of silver issued as a loan to a Babylonian in 502 B.C. As security, she 
was given a house in Babylon in antichresis (i.e., with the right to use 
the house as security for the debt). According to Zadok (1977, p. 94, 
with a reference to I. Gershevitch), this name can be etymologized as 
*Abi-sauka-, "the shining." Her father bore a typical Babylonian name. 



2.Abigni (A-bi-ig-ni, EKBK 31:13), the father of a certain Numingu 
(q.v.). He is mentioned in a document drafted in the town of Manahu 
(Zadok 1985, p. 219) in the 40th year of the reign of Artaxerxes (i. e., 
425 B.C. if Artaxerxes I is meant or 365 B.C. if Artaxerxes II). 
According to Zadok (1977, p. 107, and n. 191), the name comes from 
*A-bigni- and "perhaps the mountain name Bi-ig-ni/nu (AOAT 6, pp. 
72f.) in Media belongs here as well." See also s.v. Arcana. 



3. Adabaga'/Hadbaga'. The name has a clear Iranian etymology: 
*Hada-baga-, "together with a share," i. e., "having a share" (ASN, p. 
109; but cf. IBKU, p. 53, n. 2). 

a) Ha-ad-ba-ga-a" LU da-a-a-nu sd ID <*XXX (BE 9, 9:12 and L. 
E.); Ad-ba-ga-a' LU DI.KUDsalD d XXX (BE 9, 12:12), the son of 
Mizdaesu (q.v., an Iranian name) and a "judge of the Sin canal" in the 
Nippur region. Two documents of the Murasu archive were drafted in 
his presence in 437 B.C. in the city of Nippur. One of them (BE 9, 9) is 
a promissory note for 432 kur (ca. 77,760 liters) of dates to be paid after 
a new yield. The second document (BE 9, 12) records the payment of 4 
minas of silver as a royal tax (ilku). 

b) A-da-ba-ga-a' (BE 9, 39:10), son of Iddin-Nabu, a witness to 
rent paid on a field. The document was drafted in Nippur in 431 B.C. 
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His father bore a Babylonian name, and apparently he was himself of 
Babylonian descent. 

4. Adakka' (A-dak-ka-a', PBS 2/1, 77:3), father of a bow fief holder 
whose name has not been preserved. The document was written in 
Nippur in 415 B.C. According to Zadok (1976e, p. 247, n. 4), this 
name possibly renders the Iranian *Adaka- and can be compared with 
Avestan add- "reward." "Adaces ... (INB, p. 2b) may be the same 
name." 

Ahabanus. See Ahiamanus. 

5. Ahiamanus (Ah-ia-a-ma-nu-us, BE 10, 84:17; 85:4, 10, and U. E.; 
PBS 2/1. 103:3; Ah-i'-ma-nu-us, ibid., 201:3). Hilprecht (BE 10, p. 38) 
identifier this name with the Old Persian Haxamanis- (i.e., Greek 
"Achaemenes," cf. also IBKU, p. 50, n. 3). On the etymology see, e.g., 
Schmitt 1967, p. 120 ("Freundessinn habend"). 

Hinz (ASM, p. 110) assumes that this name should be read as 
Ahabanus, from *Haxabanu- ("Freundesglanz"), but does not exclude 
the reading *Haxamanus-, since in the late Babylonian period the signs 
ma and ba were written practically the same way. Zadok (1976c, pp. 
66f.) holds that the late Babylonian spelling excludes the interpretation 
of this name as Ahiamanus because the Old Iranian form of 
Achaemenes' name ends with -nis. Therefore he reads the name 
Ahiabanus and, following Hinz, translates it "(he) who is the splendor 
of his friends." However, *Haxabanu- is not yet attested in other 
sources, and it seems to me that this name can be interpreted as 
Haxamanis (cf. Stolper in EEMA, p. 66). 

This Ahiamanus was the father of Ipradata (q.v.). Both of them 
bore the title LU mar bin. "son of the (ruling) house," i.e.. prince. As 
Eilers (1962, pp. 55f.) has shown, mar bin is a caique of the Old Iranian 
*visa-pu9ra-. Documents in the Murasu archive drafted in the Nippur 
region in the second part of the fifth century B.C. apply this title to male 
members of the Achaemenid family (Stolper in EEMA, p. 60; cf. 
Benveniste 1966, pp. 23f.). In Aramaic texts of the Achaemenid period 
this title is translated bar bayia with the same meaning (q.v. Arsuma). 
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BE 10, 85 records a rental payment issued in 420 B.C. for a field I 

near Nippur belonging to Ahiamanus. The payment was made through \ 

his manager and consisted of 30 kur (5,400 liters) of barley, 1 pan (36 I 

liters) of beer, 2 rams and 1 pan 4 silt (60 liters) of flour. Among the [ 

witnesses was an official subordinate to Gubaru, satrap of Babylonia. I 

This field was in Hambanaja, a locality in the Nippur region (cf. Zadok \ 

1978, p. 308). To judge from a number of documents (e. g. BE 10, [ 

81:4, 11; 90:4, 8; 97:2; 122:4; TMH 2/3, 145:3, 4; PBS 2/1, 220:3, etc.), j 

lands belonging to royal soldiers ("Cimmerians" among them) and to I 

groups dependent on the state were concentrated in particular areas. I 

Apparently, the lands in this region were confiscated by the Achaemenid } 

administration and granted to Persian nobility and groups of people I 

obliged to perform military service and corvee labor as well as to pay j 

taxes. For example, BE 10, 84, drafted the same day as the above-men- t 

tioned BE 10, 85, records the payment of rent for a field of the satrap | 

Gubaru. One of the witnesses, Mannu-iqabi, bears the title of manager | 

[paqdu) of Ahiamanus, while in BE 10, 85 he is called a slave (ardu) of | 
the latter. - 

As a lessor Ahiamanus is mentioned only in BE 10, 85, drafted in f 
the month of Du'uzu in the fourth regnal year of Darius II. He probably 
died soon after, for in PBS 2/1, 201, written two months later, and in 

PBS 2/1, 103, dated in the 'fifth year of Darius n, the lessor of the same \ 
field was his son Ipradata (c'f. Dandamayev 1974, pp. 123ff.). 

6. Ahratus (Ah-ra-tu-us, BE 9, 74:3; Ah-ru-tu-us, PBS 2/1, 122:9; Ah- 
ru-tu-us-su, ibid. 116:4). His son Baga (q.v.) was one of the Areian 
holders of bow fiefs in the Nippur region in 425-418 B.C. His name 

originates from the Old Iranian (*A-)xratu (Zadok 1977, p. 115 and n. [ 

267, where full references to previous literature are given). \ 

7. Ahseti. Eilers (1940, p. 202, n. 4) compares this name with Avestan \ 
xsaeta (AiWB, col. 541, q.v.); Zadok (1977, pp. 94 and 99) thinks it j 
might be a patronymic of *xsaita- "illustrious." 

a) Ah-se-ti-i' LU par-sa-a-a (VAS 6, 171:23), son of Kamakka, a j 

"Persian." He — along with four judges with Babylonian names, two 
officials of the E-imbi-Anu temple in Dilbat, and ; some other persons — 
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was a witness before whom a statement was made in Dilbat during the 
reign of Darius I (the year has not been preserved). It records a decision 
regarding the claim of a certain man that two fields belonged to him and 
not to the king. 

b) A-hi-se-ti-e (Ungnad 1960, p. 78, no. 28 = Amherst 253:19f.; the 
document has not yet been published and only a short summary of its 
contents is available), the son of Baga-pata. He acted as the witness to a 
promissory note drafted in Babylon in 500 B.C. 

c) Ah-se-e-tum (VAS 6, 185:23), whose son Bel-bulissu.was a 
witness at the conditional release of a person who had appropriated a 
property belonging to a third person in a document drafted in 424 B C. 
in Tabanu (probably near Borsippa). In contrast to two previous 
persons of Iranian descent, this Ahseri was possibly a Babylonian. 

8. Aisaridar (A-a-sa-ri-da-ri, Ungnad 1960, p. 79, Amherst 258:19), 
one of the highly placed Persians sent from Susa to Borsippa to carry 
out a certain inspection. They were headed by Ustani, probably the 
satrap of Babylonia and Syria. The document belongs to the end of the 
first quarter of the fifth century B.C. and records that Aisaridar was 
issued money for travelling expenses. 

9. Alogune, a concubine of Artaxerxes I. According to Ctesias, she was 
a Babylonian and the mother of Sekyndianos (Ctesias, Konig 1972, p. 
18, no. 44). Her name, however, is Iranian (Benveniste 1966, p. 122: 
"au teint rouge [vermeil],") so she "could be, judging from her name, an 
Iranian who lived in Babylon" (Zadok 1977, p. 97). 

10. Amisiri' ( f A-mi-si-ri-i\ BE 9, 39:2, EEMA 1:5; f Am-mi-is-ri-i\ BE 
10, 45:9; cf. Greek Amestris). BE 10, 45, drafted in 423 B.C. in Nip- 

"" pur. shows that she owned land (line SiSE.hTJMUN 7 ) on the bank of the 
Euphraies-of-NipDur canal. The document BE 9. 39 records a rente] 
payment issued in 431 B.C. in Nippur for a field belonging to a woman 
named Madumltu (q.v.) "from the house of Amisiri;" (line 2: sd E *A- 
mi-si-ri-i'). According to EEMA 1:5, a reservoir on a canal bordering 
lands that belonged to the Persian king (including uzbQru domains) was 
named after her. Apparently, she was a noble Persian, possibly the wife 
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of Artaremu (q.v.), whose manager administered her manor (Zadok 
1978, p. 326). Hiising assumed that she was a daughter of the queen 
Parysatis (Hiising, p. 48; cf., however, Plutarch. Artaxerxes. 27). 
Oppenheim (1985, p. 577, n. 4) identified her with Amesnis, the mother 
of Artaxerxes I. But according to Stolper (EEMA, p. 64), such an 
identification cannot be supported philologicaily, and therefore this lady 
''cannot be confidently identified except as a woman of property, and 
probably of court rank." 

Ammadatu (Am-ma-da-a-tu, Dar. 435:15). "See Ummadatu. 



11. Ansiia (An-si-ia LU par-su-mas-a-a, Melanges Dussaud, p. f 
924:12), "a man from (the country of) Parsumas," i.e., a Persian. In a I 
text from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar II (the first quarter of the sixth | 
century B.C.), he is mentioned as one of the foreigners who lived in 1 
Babylon and were issued provisions from royal stores. Tne same tablet f 
also mentions two more men from Parsumas, namely Bagindu and [...]- j. 
bi-ia-a'. It is possible that all of them were hostages or prisoners of f 
war. According to Zadok (1976d, p. 66), Ansiia can be interpreted as 1 
Iranian *Hansya- or *Hanci-, "collector." 

♦ ' - \ 

12. Antumma' (An-tu-um-ma~a\ Pinches 1891/1892, p. 134:1), son of 

Barzu (q.v.). He bore the titles LU balma-gi-ia LU tamkdru. The 
meaning of the first word, which is Iranian, is unknown, but tamkdru 
meant "merchant." The document was drafted in 523 B.C., almost cer- 
tainly in Humadesu, a city near Persepolis; it was then brought to 
Babylonia (Stolper 1984, pp. 306f. and n. 31). According to the text, 
Antumma' sold two slaves, who bore the Iranian names Atarsitra' and 
Ratakka', for two minas and forty shekels of silver to a certain Baga- 
pata (q.v.), son of Nabu-zer-iqlsa (Zadok 197 6d, pp. 68 and 74). Zadok 
identifies the name Antumma' as *Han-tuhma- from *tux-, "strive;" 
(ibid., p. 76.). V. Livshits suggested to me another etymology: "create, 
work," cf. Sanskrit taks- "form by cutting" (Kent, pp. 185f.). 

13. Appiesu (Ap-pi-e-sii; Jakob-Rost and Freydank, p. 11, no. 1, R.:4), 
whose son Nabu-baiassu-iqbi rented land in Blt-Uqupi, near Babylon, 
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in 415 B.C. See Zadok 1976c, p. 67, where the name is explained from 
Iranian *Apaica- {dp-, "water" and the hypocoristic suffix -aica-). V. 
Livshits explains this name as *Apica-, with hypocoristic -ica-. 

14. Araltu (A-ra?-al-tum, ROMCT 2, 27:3). His patronymic is 
destroyed. He contracted to pay fifteen minas of wool in 524 B.C. in 
the town of Bannishaja, near Nippur. According to Zadok 1984c, p. 71, 
this may be the same name as that of the Neo-Assyrian A-ra-as-tum, 
who was a ruler in Zamua in 880 B.C., and perhaps can be explained as 
Iranian *A-rasta-, "equipped with truth" (ibid., notes 71 and 72). 

Arbakka. SeeArbukku. 

15. Arbamihri (Ar-ba/ma-mih-ri, CLBT, p. 13, A 124:1, 4), son of 
Partasamu (q.v.). He rented a house in Borsippa to a Babylonian in 486 
B.C. Zadok interprets it as *Arb/va-Mithra-, "brave through Mithra" 
(1977, p. 95 and n. 41). 

16. Arbareme (Ar-ba/ma-re-me, TMH 2/3, 204:5, 10, 11, 13, 14, 17), 
an Achaemenid prince (LU mar bin). He granted to his slave Girparna' 
(q.v.) some land by the Harri-Piqudu canal, near Nippur. The document 
was drafted in Nippur in 419 B.C. As Stolper has shown, this prince 
held the rank of "equerry" and, can probably be identified with 
Arbarios, the "chief of horsemen" (EEMA, p. 96). According to 
Ctesias (Konig 1972, p. 19, no. 47), during the struggle for the throne 
between Sekyndianos (Sogdianus) and Okhos (i.e., Darius II) in 424 
B.C., Arbarios defected from Sogdianus to Okhos. On the etymology 
see also Zadok 1977, p. 109: *Arba-raiva-, "young (and) rich." 

17. Arbarta (Ar-bar-ta ?, EKBK 31:7). a holder of a fief {bit kussi) 
granted by the royal administration. The document was drafted in the 
locality of Manahu in the 40th year of Artaxerxes' reign (425 or 365 
B.C., depending on whether Artaxerxes I or II is meant here). The same 
tablet mentions three more Iranian names (Abigni, Bagadatu, and 
Numingu, q.vv.; cf. Zadok 1977, p. 107). 
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18. Arbatema' (Ar-ba-te-ma-a' par-sa-a-a. VAS 4, 191:2), a "Persian" 
(the ethnic name is written without the determinative LU). The docu- 
ment is a receipt for half a year's rent for a storehouse at Borsippa that 
he rented to a Babylonian named Nabu-ah-ittannu. The payment was 
made in 485 B.C., and each party was given a copy of the document. 
On the etymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 35 s.v.: *Arba-8aiva- 
("Jungwaise"); butcf. Zadok 1977, p. 108. 

19. Arbukku/Arbakka, Neo-Assyrian Arbaku (713 B.C.), Greek 
Arbakes. According to Grantovskij (pp. 267-68), this is the Old 
Iranian name *Arbaka- ("small," "child"). See also Hinz in ASN, p. 35 
(*Arbauka-); Mayrhofer in OnP, p. 154, no. 8.448 (Harbakka ?), with 
previous literature; Zadok 1976c, p. 67 {"-lea- extension of a retrenched 
name *P>bu-; cf. Ved. rbhu- "clever, skillful.") 

a) Ar-bu-ka-a' (Kelsey Museum 8133: 14, unpublished), son of 
Baga-haja (q.v., b) and a witness in a contract recording a lease of cattle. 

b) Ar : ba-ak-ka (HSM 8408:2, unpublished), a slave of Tattannu 
who loaned fifty shekels of silver to two other slaves of the same mas- 
ter. The promissory note was drafted in 437 B.C. at an unknown place. 

c) Ar-bu-uk-ku (PBS 2/1, 160:5). The tablet is very damaged. It 
seems that he was a foreman at the royal estates (LU gardupatu) in the 
Nippur region during the reign of Darius II. 

d)Arbakes, one of Arta*xerxes FTs generals during his war with 
Cyrus the Younger in Babylonia (Xenophon, Anabasis 1,7,11). 

20. Ardesi ( f Ar-di-e-si, Kelsey Museum 8133:15, unpublished), owner 
of an estate. Her steward Arsekka' (q.v.) witnessed a cattle lease. Ac- 
cording to personal communication from Livshits, Ardesi perhaps can 
be explained as "seeker of prosperity" from Old Iranian * Arda-isa; cf. 
Avestan and-, "gedeihen lassen" (AiWB, col. 193); Old Indian rdha- 
"to prosper, succeed;" Khot Saka patal, "to prosper" <*pati-arda-. 

21. Ar'ennu (Ar-e'en-nu, EKBK 24:10), the employer of a Babylonian 
manager [paqdu). The text was drafted in Babylon in the third year of 
Artaxerxes (462, 402 or 356 B.C.). Zadok (1976c, p. 68; 1977, p. 98) 
explains the name as *Aryaina-. 
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22. Ariapanu (Ar-ia-a-pa-nu, Kelsey Museum 89490:29,31, unpub- 
lished". The text, drafted in Babylon in 428 B.C., mentions a Babylo- 
nian manager employed by Ariapanu and a slave of belonging to 
Ariapanu (his name is broken). According to Livshits, the name means 
"protecting Aryans." 

23. Ariaupamma. On the name see Eilers 1936, p. 172, n. 1; idem 
1955, p. 229; Zadok 1977, p. 100 (*Arya-upama-). 

a) Ar-ia-u-pa-am-ma (VAT I56I2, unpublished; see Eilers 1936, p. 
172). 

b) Apparently, the name is also Ar-ia-a'-pa-m[a?] (EEMA 56:4: see 
also lines 8 and 11 where the name has been only partly preserved). 
The document is in a very bad condition. It dates to between 445 and 
424 B.C. and seems to record a rent payment for a field belonging to 
Ariaupamma. It seems that a slave of the latter is also referred to in the 
text. 

24. Arramati (Ar-ra-ma-ti, TMH 2/3, 171:6), a slave-owner in Tabanu, 
near Borsippa, in 494 B.C. On the etymology see Gershevitch apud 
Zadok 1977, p. 95 and n ; 43 (*Aramati-, "having right, appropriate 
thinking"). Cf. also Avestan ardm.matay- "rechtes, angemessenes 
Denken" (AiWB, col. 189). 

25. Arrisittum (Ar-ri-sit-tum, TMH 2/3, 190: 3,4,7; PBS 2/1, 48:15; 
51:14; 52:16. 137:1,4,9; Ar-ri-sit-tu, ibid. 48: L.E.; 51: L.E.; 52: Lo. E.; 
191: U.E.), an Achaemenid prince {mar blii) referred to in documents 
drafted in Nippur between 422 and 417 B.C. Cf. Greek Arsites. See 
Eilers in IBKU, p. 65, n. 3; Cardascia, p. 7, n. 4; Stolper in EEMA, p. 
66; Zadok 1977, p. 109 (*Rsita-, with reference to Grantovskij, pp. 74 
and 238). 

According to TMH 2/3, 190. his slave Bei-ittannu managed his date 
orchard in Bit-sa-pan-ekalli by the Sin-magir canal in the Nippur region 
and rented it to the Murasu firm. This document is a receipt for rent 
paid in dates for this property. The same tablet also refers to the brother 
of Bel-ittannu, another slave of Arrisittu. As seen from PBS 2/1, 137, 
the same Bel-ittannu, "slave of the prince Arrisittu," mortgaged the field 
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to the Murasu firm. Bel-iddin, the brother of Bel-ittannu, requested 
three agents of Murasu to exchange the mortgaged field for another and 
guaranteed that Arrisittu would not sue because of this. Finally, Bel- 
ittannu and Belsunu, slaves of Arrisittu, are listed among slaves in PBS 
2/1, 48, 51 and 52 (see also ibid. 191:U.E.). 

26. Arsama (Ax-sa-am, BE 10, 130:2; Ar-sam-ma, ibid. 100:4,7; Ar-sa- 
am-mu, TCL 13, 203:8, etc.), the satrap of Egypt and owner of land and 
herds in the Nippur region. See Driver in AD, p. 89, where full refer- 
ences are given; however, exclude from the list BE 10, 128 where the 
name Arsama was read mistakenly. Cf. ibid., p. 102; now also add to 
the list EExMA 11:4 (Ar-sa-mu) and 109:1 (Ar-sa-am-m[u]). Cf. Ara- 
maic 'RSM (AD, p. 103) in the letters of Arsama's archive from Egypt, 
and Greek Arsames. This is a well-known Old Iranian name Rsama- 
(Kent, p. 171: "having the might of a hero"; Hinz in ASN, p. 206: 
*Rsama-: "helden-stark"; Zadok 1977, p. 109). 

He was an Achaemenid prince and, according to numerous Murasu 
documents drafted between 425 and 403 B.C., owned large herds of 
sheep and goats in Nippur. He rented these out through his Babylonian 
manager Enlil-suppe-muhur. Thus,- on the 21st of the month Ululu in 
413 B.C. he rented 1,799 head to various shepherds (BE 10, 130; 131; 
PBS 2/1, 145, 146) and three days later 306 more (PBS 2/1, 147). The 
next day he rented out 276 head (PBS 2/1, 148). Thus, over the course 
of five days in 413 B.C. he rented 2,381 head of sheep and goats. In 
one day alone in 403 B.C. he rented out 1,333 head of sheep and goats 
(BE 9,1). In 41 1 B.C. he rented out 687 head of small livestock (BE 10, 
132; PBS 2/1, 144). Arsama probably also had other kinds of livestock 
because many of the documents stipulate that only the sheep and goats at 
the disposal of chief herdsman Sabahtani' were let out. The shepherds 
were obliged to give the products of the livestock and its increase back 
to the owner in set amounts, while the remaining portion represented the 
payment to the herdsmen for pasturage and care. 

According to EEMA 11, in 425 B.C. several men asked Enlil-sum- 
iddin, a Murasu representative in Nippur, to sublet to them a series of 
grain fields, including land of Arsama and crown lands (uzbarra) by the 
Sln-rnagir canal, as well as a canal and forty oxen with their harness. 
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Enlil-sum-iddin agreed to rent them these lands for an annual payment 
of 1,300 kur (234,000 liters) of barley, 100 kur (18,000 liters) of wheat, 
100 kur of spelt, and some other products. 

According to EEMA 109, a lawsuit by Sita', a slave of Arsama, 
against this Enlil-sum-iddin was considered by a "satrap" (his name has 
not been preserved), by Ispitama' (q.v., an Iranian name), and by some 
other persons, including Ispitama's slave (ardu) Baga'datu (q.v.,/), in 
Nippur in 424 B.C. Sita' accused Enlil-sum-iddin, his slaves, agents, 
and messengers of plundering his property. The defendants settled out 
of court and agreed to pay an extremely high compensation — 500 kur 
(90,000 liters) of barley— to Sita'. j 

All documents considered so far come from the Murasu archive. \ 

One other relevant document comes from Nippur and is dated in the . 

second year of Artaxerxes (403 B.C., if Artaxerxes II is meant). This is ■; 

TCL 13, 203, according to which some fields located on the bank of a i 

canal in the neighborhood of Nippur were divided for fourteen years j 

among three persons, each of whom was to render the service due to the I 

king for his portion of land. These fields bordered on the royal estates i 

and Arsama' s domain. I 

As we have seen, Arsama' s connections with the Murasu firm I 

spanned at least twenty one years, from 425 through to 404 B.C. \ 

(Stolper in EEMA, p. 65). I 

Some sixty years ago, Konig (1928, p. 155) assumed that the j 

Arsama referred to in the Murasu documents was the satrap of Egypt \ 

known from several Elephantine papyri (AP 17, 21, 27, etc.; cf. Driver j 

in AD, pp. 12-14). Some Aramaic letters sent by Arsama himself to 1 

managers of his estates in Upper and Lower Egypt have also been pre- i 

served, at least two of which were sent from Babylon where Arsama t 

was staying when they were drafted (AD, nos. 10 and 11). Although 
none of the lerters bears a date, it seems beyond any doubt that their ; 

sender was the satrap of Egypt. He was appointed to his post in 45-4 
and kept it until about 403 B.C. 

In his Aramaic letters Arsama is called bar baytd, i.e., "prince," and 
in several Murasu tablets he bears the same title in Akkadian translation 
(mar bui, see BE 9, 1:6, 19-20, etc.; cf. Driver in AD, p. 88). In a 
number .of Aramaic papyri from Elephantine Arsama is called mr\ 
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"lord" (ibid., p. 12). Arsames, satrap of Egypt, is also mentioned: by 
Greek historians (Driver in AD, pp. 93f.). 

27. Arsekka' (?) ([A]r?-se-ek-ka-a\ Kelsey Museum 8133:15, unpub- 
lished), a steward (LU.GAL E) of a woman named Ardesi (q.v.). He is 
mentioned as a witness in a contract regarding a lease of cattle. This is 
probably an Iranian name (*Rsayaka- ?). 

28. Arta (Ar-ta-a, BE 9, 6:3,5), a retrenched name from *Rta- (Zadok 
1977, p. 97). According to Zadok, this Arta might have been Artarios 
(q.v.), satrap of Babylonia, and, in any case, held an important post. 
The document was drafted in Nippur in 439 B.C. and mentions a certain 
Attarapata (q.v.) who was a slave of Arta and bore the tide dasiia. 

29. Artabanu (Ar-ta-ba-nu, Ungnad 1960, p. 79, Amherst 258:4), one 
of the highly-placed Iranians who were sent ca. 485 B.C. to Borsippa to 
carry out an important mission. He was issued a jug of wine for his 
provisions. The same name is known also from Greek, Aramaic, arid 
Elamite sources of the Achaemenid period in the forms of Anabanos, 
'RTBNW, and Irdabanus (Mayrhofer in OnP, p. 163, no. 8.576:'*Rta- 
banus, "mit Glanz des Rta"; cf. Zadok 1977, p. 96). 

30. Artabi (Ar-ta-bi, UET 4, 44:£4), whose son Sln-iddin acted as a 
witness at the lease of a field in 372 B.C. in Ur. Thus, Artabi gave his 
son the Babylonian name Sln-iddin. On the etymology see Zadok 1975, 
p. 245: *Rta-ba-(''shining through truth"). According to Livshits, this 
name can be explained as patronymic from *RtabIn-. 

31. Artadata ('rtct, CIS 2/1, 100), father of PRSNDT (q.v.), both men- 
tioned on an Aramaic cylinder seal from Mesopotamia probably dating 
from late Achaemenid times (cf. Zadok 1977, p. 100). ■• On the etymol- 
ogy and previous literature see Hinz in ASN, p. 209 ("von der Rechten 
Ordnung gegeben"). 

32. Artagatu ( Ar-ta-ga-a-[tum], Dar. 476:1), a slave woman iair.iu) of 
Anasata (q.v.). Thus, her master was also an Iranian. The document 
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was drafted in 406 B.C. in Babylon. Cf. Zadok 1977, p. 95; Stolper 
1987, p. 393. 

33. Artahsar (Ar-ta-ah-sa-ar, BE 9, 4:3; Ar-tah-sa-ri, BE 10, 58: U.E., 
etc.). On the etymology see Zadok 1977, p. 109: *Rta-xsara- ("brave 
through Rta"); with previous literature. Cf. also Ossetic dxsar. 

He was an important official, mentioned in documents drafted in 
Nippur from 443 through 419 B.C. He had an estate in the Nippur 
region, which was administered by his manager (paqdu, see PBS 2/1, 
27:19-20; 29:14,18, etc.). At least seven of his slaves appear in busi- 
ness documents as agents, contracting parties, and wimesses (BE 9, 4:3; 
BE 10, 58: 7-9, 11, 13, Lo.E.; 88:9; PBS 2/1, 71:11; 84:4-5, L.E.; Lo. 
E.; 95:11; 109:13; 172:12; 133:16, 18). It seems that Artahsar was in 
charge of the groups of susdnu and mdhise workmen dependent on the 
royal administration, for overseers of these groups were subordinate to 
him (cf. Stolper in EEMA, pp. 9 If.). The Murasu firm rented lands 
from these workmen and paid royal taxes and rent due on this land (BE 
10, 58, 89; PBS 2/1, 193, 205, etc.). 

Scholars have identified this Artahsar with Ctesias' Artoxares, the 
Paphlagonian eunuch who was influential at Darius II's court (Konig 
1972, p. 19, no. 49). This identification has been discussed in detail by 
Stolper (EEMA, pp. 91f.), who pointed out that Artoxares had helped 
Darius II in his struggle for the throne and then succeeded to 
Manustanu's (Ctesias' Menostanes) post and to the control of his 
former agents (Hiising, p. 40; Cardascia, p. 7, n. 4; Lewis, p. 18, n. 94; 
Zadok 1977, p. 97). 

According to PBS 2/1, 84, Artahsar' s field was rented to the 
Murasu firm, which paid him 60 kur (10,800 liters) of barley through 
several agents. The document was drafted in presence of Artahsar' s 
accountant, Marduk-ibni. The term for accountant is hamdrakara, an 
Old Iranian loan-word (*hamdra-karQ-; see Eilers in IBKU, pp. 43-59: 
CAD H, pp. 59f; AHw, p. 44). The title is attested in Aramaic texts 
(HMRKR; for references see Driver in AD, p. 104). In all probability, 
the same term is also attested in the form of ammar akal (BE 10, 80:15, 
etc.; see Eilers in IBKU, pp. 48f. and 56; CAD H, p. 59; cf., however, 
AHw, p. 44). Hamdrakara first appears in a document from Babylon 
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during the reign of Darius I (VAT 15607; IBKU, pi. II). As seen from 
ROMCT 2, 35, drafted in the locality Hus-Sagibi during the reign of 
Artaxerxes (possibly in 455 if this king was Artaxerxes I), two Baby- 
lonians sold their slave who bore the Iranian name Patiridata (q.v.). The 
same document mentions as witnesses two more Babylonians who were 
hamdrakara, i.e., accountants. 

All other references to this tide come from the Murasu documents, 
where accountants of the firm appear as agents and witnesses (BE 10, 
59:13; 80:15; 82:14; 96:16). An "accountant of the king" is also listed 
among such witnesses (BE 10, 130:32 R; the tablet records the hire of 
Arsama's livestock). 



I 34. Artahsassu (Ar-tah-sa-as-su, BE 9, 1: 26,33; 2:19, etc.; see ibid., pp. s 

1 50f.; EEMA 1;1. etc.; Ar-tak-a-su, ibid. 35:3,17; [Ar-tak]-sat-[su], ibid. 

| 45:15; Ar-tah-sa-sis, ibid. 67:17; Ar-tah-sa-as, ibid. 69:16; cf. ibid., p. | 

i 286; As-tah-sa-as-su, Knoff, p. 50, SC 61:4), three Achaemenid kings I 

(Artaxerxes, Old Persian Rtaxsa?a-, "having a kingdom of jusdce," see I 

Kent, p. 171; cf. also Zadok 1984c, pp. 73f.). . j 

a) Artaxerxes I (464-424 B.C.). For references to Babylonian doc- S 

uments dated in this reign see Dandamayev 1984, p. 17: To these j 

should be added: OECT 10, 189-212, 215, 217, 225, 228-232; Kessler, j 

p. 264, no. 1; p. 268, no. 4; p. 269, no. 5; p. 270 no. 6; TCL13, 203; cf. 
also Donbaz, p. 24. It is possible that some of the documents listed here \ 

belong to Artaxerxes II or Artaxerxes III. For astronomical diaries 
I dated in his reign, see Sachs, p. 130. 

I b) Artaxerxes II, (404-359 B.C.). For references see Dandamayev 

| 1984, p. 18; see also Stolper 1988, p. 198. Fragments of black marble 

I with Babylonian, Old Persian, and Elamite inscripdons dated in Artax- \ 

erxes' reign were discovered in Babylon in 1906. They probably I 

belong to the reign of Artaxerxes II (Weissbach apud Wetzel et alii, pp. j 

1 48f., and Schmitt 1975, pp. 42f.). On astronomical diaries dated in his . \ 

I reign see Sachs, p. 132. " j 

I c) Artaxerxes III (358-338 B.C.). For references to documents 

j dated in his rule see Dandamayev 1984, p. 18; cf. Zadok 1984c, p. 74: I 

1 "No economic document can be safely dated to his reign." He is men- 

I doned in the dadngs of astronomical observations, see Sachs, p. 138. 
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35. Artahumanu ( f Ar-ta-hu-ma-nu, OECT X, 357:5), a woman who 
sold two slaves to a Babylonian. The document was probably drafted in 
Kish; its date has not been preserved. The name apparently is *Rta- 
humanah-, "having good thinking." Cf. Hinz in ASN, p. 210: "durch 
die Rechte Ordnung guten Sinnes." 

36. Artambar (Ar-ta-am-ba-ra, BE 9, 82:16; Ar-ta-am-ba-ru, ibid., 14:7; 
Ar-ta-am-bar-ri, ibid., 13:4; Ar-ta-am-ba-ri, PBS 2/1, 133:8; Ar-tam- 
bar, ibid., 128:3; Ar-ta-bar-ra-a', BE 10, 60:3, etc.). On the etymology 
see Hinz in ASN, pp. 213 (*Rtam-bara-, "Trager der Rechten 
Ordnung"); cf. also Zadok 1977, p. 105 and Greek Artembares. 

Documents from Nippur mention three men of this name. 

a) According to EEMA 48, in 446 B.C. the Murasu firm paid crops 
as rent for land belonging to the temple of the god Bel in Nippur, issu- 
ing the payment through an agent of Artambar, the chief steward of the 
royal household (masennu). As seen from BE 9, 14, a certain Jadih-ili 
was a rent collector in the Sin canal region near Nippur and an agent of 
the masennu official Artambar. In 437 B.C. he collected 97 kur 5 silt 
(17.520 liters) of millet as rent for Bel's land rented out to the Murasu 
firm and one more tenant. Jadih-ili bears the same title in BE 9, 15, 
recording the Murasu firm's payment in 437 B.C. of 20 kur (3,600 
liters) of millet as rent for a field. The payment was issued to two 
agents of Jadih-ili. one of whom was Bisa, son of Hasdaja, "the dis- 
tributor of provisions for the garda" workmen (line 4: LU pi-ti-po-ba- 
ga). 

This is the Old Iranian word *pi6fd-baga-, "distributor of provi- 
sions" -(cf. Avestan pitwd-,ptp' in texts from Nisa; Eilers in IBKU, pp. 
59-81; Hinz in ASN, p. 193). The same title appears in BE 10, 95, 
according to which a scribe-intepreter (seplru) and Ea-ibni, the 
"distributor of provisions for the garda'' were entrusted with a rem 
payment to be delivered to Labasi. the manager of the crown-prince's 
(LU mar sarri) estate, and to Laqip, the overseer of the garda. Thus, 
pit(i)pabaga distributed provisions for workmen (garda) of domains 
belonging to Persian nobility. It is hardly possible to accept von 
Soden*s translation of this word as "Tischgenosse (des Konigs)" 
(AHw, p. 869). This insignificant post was held by Babylonians. 
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In 437 B.C. a slave of Artambar was paid royal tax due on several 
bow fiefs rented out to the- Murasu firm (BE 9, 13). Finally, according 
to BE 10, 60, in 422 B.C. a slave and a scribe-interpreter of Artambar 
were issued 6 2/3 kur (1,200 liters) of vegetable oil, which probably 
constituted a royal tax and was to be delivered to the treasury through 
Artambar. 

b) Son of Bel-ibni (Eilers in IBKU, p. 63, n. 1 reads this name as 
Nabu-ibni which apparendy is a lapsus calami). He is referred to in BE 
9, 82 drafted in 425 B.C. The document records the payment of sixteen 
minas of silver as royal tax (ilku) on 9 1/2 bow lands which were rented 
to the Murasu firm. The text contains guarantees that there will be no 
contestation by Artambar (his tide is not mentioned). 

c) Son of Sln-etir. PBS 2/1, 133, drafted in Nippur in 417 B.C., 
records a payment of royal tax (ilku) in silver, beer, flour, barley, and a 
ram for bow lands of the hatru association of "swordbearers of the 
crown prince's estate" (Stolper in EEMA, pp. 54f.). This hairu was 
headed by Artambar, who ordered one of Jtis slaves to collect the tax 
from the Murasu firm, which rented these lands. Another ofArtambar's 
slaves is listed among witnesses. As a "foreman (saknu) of sword- 
bearers," Artambar is also mentioned in PBS 2/1, 128, drafted in 418 
B.C. According to it, the Murasu firm paid royal tax on bow lands of 
the swordbearers. The recipient was Artambar, and his seal is im- 
pressed on the tablet, which was written in "Susa" (KUR Susan, possi- 
bly in the capital of Elam; it is also possible that the tablet was written in 
a town in the Nippur region). 

Artambar a apparently was a Persian (or, in any case, an Iranian) 
and for this reason his patronymic is not mentioned. He held the office 
of the chief steward of the royal household in Nippur between 446 and 
422 B.C. 

The two other persons with the same name had Babylonian 
patronymics and apparendy were of Babylonian (or Aramean) descent. 
In the opinion of Hilprecht (BE 9, p. 50), Artambar a and b were the 
same person. This can hardly be right since the first of them was a 
highly-placed Iranian and the second a Babylonian. Eilers (IBKU, p. 
62) assumes that Anamabar, son of Sln-etir, was an Iranian noble who 
occupied the office of the steward of the royal household and later 
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became a foreman of the staff of the crown prince's estate. Stolper 
(EEMA, p. 55) thinks that such an identification is probably correct, 
though it cannot be confirmed. It seems to me that Artambar, son of 
Sin-epr, should be distinguished from the Iranian Artambar. Probably 
Artambar, son of Sin-eur, spent some time in Susa, the capital of Elam, 
carrying out some service obligation. 

37. Artamissa (Ar-ta-mi-is-sa, Hecker, 47:11), son of Bagakamu (q.v.), 
witness to a promissory note, according to which Itti-Marduk-balaru. the 
chief of the Egibi business house in Babylon, borrowed twelve minas of 
silver. The document was drafted in 523 B.C. in Humadesu. The | 
debtor was to repay the sum in Babylon to creditor's brother. On the 
etymology of the name see Zadok 1976d, p. 76: *Rta-misa-, "he whose 
thought dwells in truth." Cf. also ibid., n. 169: "It is unlikely that this 
name ... represents *Rta-mica-." But see Hinz in ASN, p. 214 and, 
which is more important, Aramaic 'RTMTR (Bowman, no. 33:3). 

38. Artamisu (Ar-ta-mi-s[u], VAS 6, 323:7), mentioned in a badly 
damaged tablet from the end of Darius Fs reign or the beginning of 
Xerxes' rule. See Zadok 1977, p. 94: *Rta-visa- (with previous 
literature). 

39. Artamma' (Ar-ta-am-ma-a', PBS 2/1, 101:20), son of In-du-[...], a 
witness to a receipt drafted in Nippur in 420 B.C. recording payment of 
the royal tax on bow fiefs. Cf. Zadok 1977, p. 105: *Rta-ama-. Zadok 
reads Artamma' s patronymic as In-du-ii(?), from Hindu-, perhaps 
"Indian." 

40. Artanapa' (Ar-ta-na-pa-a', PBS 2/1, 77:4), holder of a bow fief in 
the Nippur region in 421 B.C. On the etymology see Zadok 1975, p. 
245: *Rta-nafa-, "(belonging to) Rta's family." 

41. Artaparna' (Ar-ta-par-na-a', LBFP, no. 59; BE 10, 89:16, R). On 
the etymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 210, with previous literature and 
interpretations; Zadok 1977, p. 104 (*Rta-fama-; cf. Elamite Ir-da-pir-na 
and Greek Anafernes). 
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a) Owner of two fields, probably near Babylon. The document 
belongs to the reign of Darius I (LBFP, no. 59). 

b) Son of Hambazu' (q.v.), a witness to a rent payment for land 
belonging to a Persian prince who lived in Nippur in 420 B.C. His 
patronymic is also Iranian (BE 10, 89). 

42. Artapati (Ar-ta-pa-ti, Ungnad 1960, pp. 79ff., Amherst 258:22), 
mentioned in a document recording travel provisions issued to a group 
of Persians ca. 485 B.C. and probably drafted at Borsippa. In particular, 
his scribe-interpreter, Bel-ittannu, a scribe-interpreter, was paid ten 
shekels of silver. On the etymology see Zadok 1977, p. 96, n. 55: *Rta- 
pata-, "protected by *Rta-(truth).'' 

43. Artareme/u (Ar-ta-re-e-mu, BE 9, 48:7 = TMH 2/3, 144; BE 9, 82: 
L. E., etc.; Ar-ta-re-me, ibid., 72:11, R, etc.), father of Manustanu, an 
Achaemenid prince. On the name of Artareme/u see Hiising, p. 51 
(Artarewa); Eilers 1934a, p. 332; Zadok 1977, p. 109 (*Rta-raiva-). On 
Artareme's estate near Nippur see Zadok 1978, p. 326. Stoiper (1983, 
pp. 232f.; EEMA, p. 91) identifies this Artareme with Artarios (q.v.), 
satrap of Babylonia, mentioned by Ctesias (cf. below s.t. Manustanu). 

He is mentioned in Murasu documents dating from 431 through 423 
B.C., all drafted in Nippur except PBS 2/1, 5, which was written in 
Babylon and brought to Nippur. According to BE 9, 39, in 431 B.C. 
Artareme's manager Ludaku received two minas of silver from the 
Murasu firm as annual rent for a field. This land belonged to a woman 
named Madumltu "from the house of Amisiri'," apparently a Persian 
noblewoman. 

Various persons subordinated to Artareme appear in the Murasu 
documents as witnesses. Among them a slave (BE 9, 72:11, L.E.) and a 
scribe-interpreter who bore the Iranian name Rusunpati (BE 9, 48 = 
TMH 2/3, 144:7) are mentioned. Deserving of special attention is Zitti- 
Nabu, son of Musezib-Bel, who bore the Iranian title ddtabar(r)a, "law 
officer." (AHw, p. 165; CAD D, p. 122; Hinz in ASN, p. 85; Stoiper 
in EEMA, p. 91, n. 84; cf. Aramaic d e tdbrd in Daniel 3:2, Elamite 
daddabarral dattibara [see Hallock in PF, p. 39], Parthian dtbr, d'dbr, 
Middle Persian dddwar, dayvmr; the Old Persian form of the word was 
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*da:abara-.) Zitti-Nabu is listed among witnesses in Nippur documents 
drafted between 425-419 B.C. These texts record paymer.t issued by 
the Murasu firm of royal taxes or rents on bow fiefs. Two texts call him 
LU ddtabara (PBS 2/1, 1:14; 34:13), and in all other tablets he is 
referred to as Artareme's ddtabara (BE 9, 82: L.E.; 83:13, R; 84 = 
TMH 2/3, 202:11, Lo. E.; 107:15; PBS 2/1, 185:15; EEMA, 55:L. E.). 
In one case the tax was paid through a slave belonging to the Persian 
prince Manustanu, son of Artareme (BE 9, 83). Another tablet is a 
receipt for rent on land belonging to Manustanu and paid through his 
messengers (BE 9, 84 = TMH 2/3, 202). Two documents are rental 
contracts regarding bow fiefs (BE 9, 107; PBS 2/1, 34) and one is a 
promissory note (PBS 2/1, 185). Finally, Zitti-Nabu appears as a wit- 
ness in two tablets recording rentals, but these texts do not give his title 
(BE 10, 101; PBS 2/1, 5). 

Outside the Murasu archive, the title ddtabara is attested in a tablet 
at the Oriental Institute, St. Petersburg (Sayce, p. 279:19 LU da-ta-bar- 
ra), which mentions a Babylonian with this title. The document was 
drafted in $ihu, a town located near Babylon, in 406 B.C. The title has 
been misread by Sayce (cf. Stolper in EEMA, p. 91, n. 84). The same 
word is used in the unpublished BM 30136 as the title of an Iranian 
(s.v. Zamaspa b). 

The word data is also attested in a number of Babylonian texts of 
the Achaemenid period. This is the Old Persian data- (for references 
see Kent, p. 189; cf. AHw, p. 165; CAD D, p. 122; Hinz in ASN, p. 
84). In the Babylonian version of the Behistun inscription, data- is 
translated di-na-a-tu, "laws" (von Voigtlander, p. 13, line 9). In the 
Daiva inscription of Xerxes (XPh, line 40), it is transliterated as da-a-ta 
(Herzfeld.p. 31). 

Dar. 53, drafted in Babylon in 520 B.C.. records that a certain Nabu- 
apla-iddin filed a court complaint that his slave had run away and that he 
had later seen him at the home of Nabu-uballit. who had given the slave 
a completely different name and had later sold him to a member of the 
house of Egibi. The judges ruled that if Nabu-apla-iddin's statement 
turned out to have real foundation, he could, "according to the law (line 
15: da-a-ta) of the king," take his slave away. UET 4, 101, drafted in 
Ur in 506 B.C., records that a regulation of accounts between three 
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persons regarding a promissory note for 52 kur (9,360 liters) of barley 
should be done in accordance with "the laws (line 12: da-a-tum) of the 
king." To judge from the fragmentary VAS 3, 159, written in Damar in 
487 B.C., several men paid their toll dues to the king in barley 
"according to the laws (line 10: da-a-ti) of the king." A promissory 
note from 218 B.C. contains the stipulation that a loan must be paid 
"according to the laws of the king" (Strassmaier, p. 151, no. 13:9: da-a- 
lu). Finally, VAS 6, 128 contains a decision of some administrative 
body made in Borsippa in 510 B.C. concerning a regular issue of flour 
to certain persons. This decision was made before several officials, in- 
cluding a Babylonian who bore the title la muhhi ddtu (line 10: da-a-tu; 
cf. CAD D, p. 123: "a high judicial official"). 

44. Artarios (*Rta-raiva-)., according to Ctesias, the satrap of Babylonia 
sometime during the reign of Artaxerxes I (464-424 B.C.) and a brother 
of the same king (Konig 1972, p. 15, no. 38). Zadok (1984c, p. 74) 
identifies him with Arta (q.v.), but Stolper considers him the same per- 
son as Artareme (q.v.) and assumes that his political career "was long, 
thirty years or more" (EEMA, pp. 90ff.; see also Stolper 1987, pp. 
399f.). 

Artarus. See Artarusu 

45. Artarusu (Ar-ta-ru-su, Camb. 384:11, 19; Ar-ta-ru!-us, Pinches 
1891/1892, p. 134, line 8). According to Camb. 384, a document 
drafted in the city of Humadesu (cf. Zadok 1976d, p. 74), two Iranians 
(Razamarma' and Aspumetana', q.vv.) had sold two female slaves to a 
Babylonian who, judging from their names (Kardara' and Patiza',. 
q.vv.), were also of Iranian descent. When a disagreement arose about 
this transaction, Artarusu, the headman of the merchants (line 11: LU 
GAL DAM.QAR.MES = rab tamkari), declared in the presence of three 
scribes and an Elamite that the sellers had already received half the pur- 
chase price of the slave women and placed his seal on the tablet. As 
Zadok (1976d, p. 76) has pointed out, he is mentioned with the same 
title in Pinches 1891/1892, p. 134, and where his name given as 
Artarus. In the latter tablet, dated in the seventh year of an unnamed 
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king and probably also drafted in Humadesu in 523 B.C., Artarus is one 
of the witnesses for the sale of two slaves. The name is Iranian *Rta- 
rauca-, "having the light of Ana" (Zadok 1976d, p. 76, with previous 
literature). 

46. Aitasurru (Ar-ta-sur-ru, BE 10, 1 14:14), a slave of Gubara, the 
"governor of Akkad" (i.e., Babylonia). In Nippur in 418 B.C. he wit- 
nessed a rent payment for a field belonging to the Iranian Ipraduparna' 
(q.v.). Cf. Artasyras in Greek sources. See Zadok 1977, p. 105: *Rta- 
sura- (with previous literature). 

47. Artasata (Ar-ta-sa-a-ta, Dar. 476:2, 8), whose "slave woman" 
Artagatu (q.v.) owned a field rented to a Babylonian. The document is a 
receipt for barley paid as the annual rent, which was remitted through 
Bel-usursu, a slave of Artasata. The document was drafted in Babylon 
ca. 406 B.C. (on the date see Stolper 1987, p. 393). On the name see 
Zadok 1977, p. 95 with n. 40: *Rta-s(y)ata-, "happy through truth" 
(with previous literature). 

48. Artaumanu (Ar-ta-u-ma-nu, EEMA 4:2, cf. ibid., lines 5 and 7). 
According to the contract, concluded in Nippur in 422 B.C., a member 
of the Murasu firm rented a field of this Artaumanu through the steward 
of the latter. This name may be the same as Artuhumana' (q.v.; see 
HinzinASN,p. 210). 

49. Arta[...] in Bit Ar-ta-[...], "Domain of Arta[...]" (CT51, 69: 3). The 
text is undated and very 'damaged. Cf. Zadok 1981/1982, p. 137. 

50. Artaf...] (Ar-ta-[...], PBS 2/1, 64:2), father of Taddannu, a contract- 
ing party in Nippur in 421 B.C. Apparently he was a Babylonian. 

51. Artim (^Ar-ti-im, Evetts, Appendix, no. 2:1, 5). According to the 
document, drafted in 486 B.C. in BIt-$ahiran, she was the wet nurse of 
Ratahsah. the daughter of King Xerxes. Two persons were to deliver 
six kur (1,080 liters) of barley to Artim, probably as rent for a field. 

■ One of them bore the Iranian name Surundu (q.v.), the other was a 
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Babylonian, "steward of the [house] of Aram." The end of the tablet is 
broken off. 

Some scholars assume that Artim is to be identified with the Persian 
name Artamas attested in Greek sources, which can be derived from 
Rta-. Others suppose that Artim is an Anatolian name, citing the 
[']RTM attested in an Aramaic inscription as the transcription of the 
name of the Lydian goddess Artimu. See for literature Lipihski, pp. 
164-68; Hinz in ASN, p. 218; Zadok 1977,p. 110, n. 231). 

52. Artuhumana' (Ar-tu-uh-u-ma-na-a', BE 10, 129:18, Lo. E.; TMH 
2/3, 148:16, Lo. E.), master of a slave named Artupam (q.v.) in Nippur 



i 
I 

| . in 416 B.C. He may be identical with Anaumanu (q.v.). On the name 

1 ; see Hinz in ASN, p. 210. 

! " 

j j 53. Artupam (Ar-tu-u-pa-am, BE 10, 129:17, Lo. E.; TMH 2/3, 148:16, 

1 : Lo. E.), a slave of Artuhumana' and a witness on a rent receipt for a 

] field belonging to an Iranian. The document was drafted in Nippur in 

416 B.C. For literature on the etymology see Zadok 1977, p. 105: *Rta- 

upama-, "highest through Ana." 



| 54. Amiru[...l (Ar-tu-ni-u[...], Kelsey Museum 8133:17, unpublished), 

i whose father Batraparsa' (q.v.) witnessed a lease contract for cattle. 

i 

f 55. Arumaina' (Ar-u-ma-i-na-a', BE 10, 128:4), father of Nabu-muse- 

! tiq-udde, a holder of a bow fief near Nippur rented to the Murasu firm 

j in 417 B.C. Cf. Zadok 1976c, p. 68: *Rvaina- from *arva-, "swift, 



I brave." 



56. Arza' (in URU bit Ar-za-a', BE 10, 46:7, 10; cf. ibid., 32:6), "Town 
of Arza'," a locality near Nippur probably named for an Iranian. Cf. 
Zadok 1976d., p. 72, n. 126: perhaps this name "may be derived from 
the place-name A-ra-zu in Media" (AOAT 6, p. 24). 

57. Asapasin (A-sa-pa-si-in, Dar. 339:2), owner of a slave. This slave 
(qallu) seems to have occupied a privileged position, since the docu- 
ment, drafted in Babylon in 510 B.C., mentions his patronymic. He 
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vowed by the gods Bel and Nabu and by king Darius to bring a certain 
person, who was at his "disposal" (apparently as security for a debt) and 
turn him over to a member of the Egibi business house for a specified 
time. On the name see Zadok 1977, p. 94: *Aspa-cana-. 

58. Aspa' (As-pa-a', CT 56, 615: rev. 2), owner of a slave. The docu- 
ment comes from Sippar and is undated (probably it belongs to the sec- 
ond half of the sixth century B.C.) See Zadok 1983a, p. 319, where this 
name is explained as a shortened name "from a compound containing 
aspa-, 'horse'." 

59. Aspabar (As-pa-bar, VAS 5, 128:20, 32), a lance bearer (line 32: 
LU ds-ta-bar-ri, i.e., the Iranian word arstibara-, cf. also BE 10, 76:5: 
LU ds-te-ba-ri-an-na, which is a plural form). He witnessed a slave 
sale contract which he sealed with his signet ring. The date, probably 
during the reign of Artaxerxes 1, and the name of the city where the 
tablet was drafted are broken off. Although he bore the Iranian name 
*Aspa-bara-, his father, Sum-usur, apparently was a Babylonian. 

60. Aspa'dasta' (As-pa-a'-da-as-ta-a', BE 9, 106:4; As-pa-a'-da-as-ta, 
BE 10, 50:6; PBS 2/1, 192:4), whose father, Bagamirri (q.v.) held a 
bow fief near Nippur in 424-422 B.C. Cf. Greek Aspadas. See I. Ger- 
shevitch apud Zadok 1976b, p. 213: *Aspa-dasta-, "he by whom horses 
are trained." 

61. Aspamissu (As-pa-mi-is-su, Ungnad 1960, p. 79, Amherst 258:5), 
one of the Iranians sent to Borsippa ca. 485 B.C. on an important mis- 
sion (cf. s.v. Ustanu). This text records that Aspamissu was issued a 
jug of wine. On the etymology see Zadok 1977, p. 96: *Aspam-isa-, j 
"seeking horses." Cf. below Uspamis. ! 



62. Aspumetana' (As-pu-me-ta-na-a', Camb. 384:4), son of Asputatika. 
In 523 B.C. he and the Iranian Razamarma sold two slave women in 
Humadesu (cf. s.v. Artarusu). On possible etymologies see Zadok 
1976d,p. 76. 
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63. Asputatika (As-pu-ta-ti-ka, Camb.. 384:5), father of Aspumetana' 
(q.v.), a contracung party in 523 B.C. in Humadesu. On the etymology 
see Zadok 1976d, p. 77: "having a crowd of horses." 

64. Astapanu (As-ta-pa-nu, CT 49, 178:5). The text was drafted in the 
city of Cutha during the Seleucid period (the date has been lost, the 
tablet being very damaged). It seems that he was a holder of a fief (cf. 
van der Spek, p. 128, n. 241). Zadok (1979a. p. 294) thinks this name 
may render the Iranian *Asta-pana-, "home, dwelling protector." 

65. Astusebarma' (As-tu-se-bar-ma-a', BE 9, 18:8), son of Habarda' 
(q.v.), a witness to a rent payment for a field near Nippur in 435 B.C. 
On the etymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 47: *Astasaibarva-, "sein Heim 
hegend"; cf. Zadok 1977, p. 104. { 

66. Aspazanda' (As-pa-za-an-da-a', BE 10, 66:4), an Areian who held a 
bow fief near Nippur in 421 B.C. Cf. Zadok 1976b, p. 213: *Aspa- 
janta-. 

67. Atarbanus (A-tar-ba-nu-us, TCL 13, 193:31), son of Bagadatu, a 
judge of Iranian descent Together with an Iranian judge named Umma- 
datu and several Babylonian judges, he was a witness for an enormous 
loan of forty-five minas of silver taken by a member of the Egibi busi- 
ness house. Cf. s.v. Ummadatu for details of the transaction. On "the 
etymology see Zadok 1977, p. 93, n. 17: *Atr-banu-, "having the splen- 
dor of fire." 

68. Atarsitra' (A-ta-ar-si-it-ra-a', Pinches 1891/1892, p. 134:3), a slave 
sold to a Babylonian in 523 B.C. in Humadesu. See Zadok 1976d, p. 
77: *Atr-ci8ra-, "descended, originated from fire." 

69. Atebaga' (A-te-ba-ga-a', Michigan Collection 46:4, 9), whose son 
Ispaudu (q.v.) rented a field for twenty years to a Babylonian in 461 
B.C. in a contract found at Borsippa. Cf. At-te-ba-ka in Elamite tablets 
from Persepolis. See Gershevitch, p. 185: *ha8ya-pa-ka-, "protecting 
truth;" cf. Zadok 1976A p. 77; Idem 1977, p. 99: *A6iya-baga-. 
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70. Ateamustu (A-te-e-a-mus-tum, Pinches 1891/1892, p. 134:9), a wit- 
ness to a slave sale contract drafted in Humadesu in 523 B.C. The seller 
was also an Iranian. Ateamustu bore the title sa muhhi gine (line 10), 
"overseer of the regular dues" (cf. CAD G, p. 82). On the etymology 
see I. Gershevitch apud Zadok 1976d, p. 77: *A8iya-vista-, "he by 
whom fear has been subjugated." Cf. below Atimusti. 

71. Ateiana' (A-te-ia-na-a', BE 9, 75:16, R), son of Maqamqam 
(probably a Semitic name), a "judge of the Sealand" (Mat-Tamti), i.e., 
the region around the mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates at the head of 
the Persian Gulf. In 425 B.C. in Nippur a receipt for the payment of 
royal tax (ilku) was drafted before him and another judge of the Sealand. 
The document is sealed with his signet ring. According to Zadok 
1981/1982, p. 137), "it may be an -ana- patronymic of Old Iranian 
*d9iya-, fear." 

72. Atikam (A-ti-ka-am, TCL 13, 193:29), whose son Abiabu (a 
Semitic name) witnessed a loan issued in Babylon in 504 B.C. See 
Zadok 1975, p. 245: "perhaps Iran. *Ati-kama-, 'Beyond wish.'" 

73. Atimusti (A-ti-mu-us-ti, YBC 11607:13, unpublished), son of 
Umuru (q.v.), who was one -of the witnesses to a promissory note 
drafted in 416 B.C. in Ecbatana for the enormous sum of 200 kur 
(36,000 liters) of dates. The creditors, of unknown ethnic origins, were 
Pasirinu, son of Simennu, and Pare (his patronymic is broken). The 
debtor bore a Babylonian name (Bel-ab-usur) and was a slave of a 
certain Samsaja. The document stipulated that the loan was to be repaid 
in Babylonia. The tablet also contains Atimusti' s seal. Cf. above 
Ateamustu. 

7<. Atrata' (At-ra-ta-a'. VAS 3, 138/139:14/13), whose son Bagmu 
(s.v. Bagaina d^ witnessed a transaction in Babylon in 496 B.C. 
Atrata's son's name is also Iranian. See Benveniste 1966, p. 83: *Atr- 
rata-, "accords par Atar." According to V. Livshits, it would be better to 
explain this name as a "gift of Atar." 
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75. Atrumanu' (At-ru-ma-nu-u', BE 9, 18:11; cf. Tu-ra-ba-na-a' in BE 
9, 28a: 15; 74:3), father of Napenna' (s.v. Napiani a), an Areian soldier 
in Nippur in 425 B.C. See Zadok 1977, p. 115: *Atr-b/vanu-. 

76. Attalus (At-ta-ku/lu-us, CT 44, 81:4), son of Bagadatu (q.v., d), 
who was probably a temple slave in Borsippa. To judge from a dam- 
aged text, Attalus and his brother Siha (an Egypdan name) were issued a 
sum of money from the temple treasury in Borsippa sometime after 445 
B.C. Attalus is perhaps an Iranian jname, though the etymology is 
unknown (Zadok 1977, p. 99). The date has been panly damaged. It 
seems that the document was drafted somedme after 445 B.C. 

77. Attamarga' (At-ta-mar-ga-a', BE 9, 32:3), owner of a field near 
Nippur in 433 B.C. See I. Gershevitch apud Zadok 1977, p. 104: 
*Atata-marga-. 

78. Attarapata (At-ta-ra-pa-ta, BE 9, 6:4), a slave of Ana (q.v.) who 
bcie the title LU dasiia (line 5: da-si-ia) and was given a loan of thirty 
shekels of silver by a member of the Murasu firm in Nippur in 439 B.C. 
He was obliged to pay forty percent annual interest instead of the normal 
twenty percent, if he did not repay the loan on time. (For literature on 
the etymology see Zadok 1977, p. 100: *Atr-pata-, "protected by Atr-"). 

The exact meaning of das(s)iia is unknown, but it is probably an 
Iranian loan-word (CAD D, p ; 120; AHw, p. 165). This tide is also 
attested in BE 10, 91, in which a certain Nana-iddin, dasiia (lines 19-20 
and Lo. E.; LU da-ds-ia) of Gubaru, the governor of Mesopotamia, 
witnesses the payment of royal tax on a number of bow fiefs near Nip- 
pur in 420 B.C. The document is sealed with signet ring of Nana-iddin. 
Apart from these two Murasu texts, this tide is attested in ROMCT 2, 
48:3, where a certain Abdi-Isis is called LU dassiia of Belsunu, the 
. "satrap" (LU ahsadrapanu, an Old Iranian word). The tablet is a letter 
sent in 430 B.C., probably from Nippur, ordering Abdi-Isis be paid 
five shekels of silver (from the temple treasury?) as the quivalent of half 
a mina of wool. McEwan (ROMCT 2, p. 61) translates dassiia as 
''messenger." According to Zadok (1976a, p. 5; cf. Idem 1984c, p. 73), 
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"this title possibly reflects Iran. *dasi- or *dasya-, 'expert.'" Cf., how- 
ever, Stolper 1987, p. 397, n. 36. 

79. Baga (Ba-ga-a, BE 9, 74: 3,11; PBS 2/1, 122:9), son of Ahratus 
(q.v.), an Areian (BE 9, 74:8 LU ar-u-ma-a-a) who held a bow fief in 
Salammu near Nippur in 425-418 B.C. Both texts testify that the 
Murasu firm paid him an annual rent for his land. On the etymology see 
Hinz in ASN, p. 53: a shortened form of the name containing the Old 
Persian component baga-, "god." 

80. Bagablnasi ( f Ba-ga-bi-i-na-si, Dar. 473:1), daughter of Puhhuru, 
son of Nergal-iddin. She was a party to a contract drafted in Sahrinu, a 
suburb of Babylon, in 504 B.C. The first component of her name seems 
to be Iranian baga-, "god," but her patronymic is Babylonian. 

81. Bagabigna (Ba-ga-bi-gi-in, PBS 2/1 107:17, L.E.), whose son 
Tattannu was an overseer of the susdnu workmen dependent on the 
royal administration and who settled in the neighborhood of Nippur in 
the second half of the fifth century B.C. Probably he was an Iranian 
who gave his son a Semitic name. Cf. Hinz in ASN, p. 163 s.v. 
Mazdabigna-; Zadok 1977, p. 103, n. 130. 

82. Bagadata-, an Iranian name (*Baga-data-, for literature see Hinz in 
ASN, pp. 54f.), attested for many persons. In a number of cases scribes 
put the divine determinative before this name. 

a) Ba-ga-da-a-tu (TCL 13, 193:32), whose son Atarbanus (q.v.) 
was a judge in Babylon in 504 B.C. ■ * 

b) DINGIR.MES-da-a-ta (Stigers, p. 40, no. 28:5). The second 
component {-data) of the name is certainly Iranian. Zadok (1979b, pp. 
152f.) thinks that DINGIR.MES (literally "gods") may render the Old 
Iranian *Baga- which "is to be understood as the Olran. term for "God" 
and not as a proper divine name." Thus, the name probably can be read 
as Baga-data ("given by the God"). 

The document, drafted in 491 B.C. in Ecbatana. records a transaction 
among several Babylonians, who probably came from the city of Sippar 
in Mesopotamia. A certain Bunene-ibni lent 35 shekels of silver to 
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Taddinnu on condition that DENGIR.MES-data and Kalbija, who regu- 
larly did business with the contracting parties, would pay 22 kur (3,960 
liters) of dates to the creditor in the vicinity of Sippar (cf. Stolper 1984, 
p. 308, n. 34; Dandamayev 1986a, pp. 1 18f.). 

c) Ba-ag-da-tum (Dar. 253:13; the name is spelled without the mas- 
| culine determinative). The document — drafted in 513 B.C., probably in 

! Babylon — tells that three Babylonians went to a locality named after 

j Bagdatu to carry out their royal military service. Zadok (1977, p. 94) 

i supposes that it was a manor "perhaps situated near Babylon." 

j d) Ba-ga-da-du (EKBK 31:15), a Babylonian whose son witnessed 

I a promissory note in the town of Manahu in the 40th regnal year of 

j Artaxerxes (425 B.C. or 365 B.C.). His son's name is Babylonian but 

is only partly preserved. 

e) Ba-ga-da-du (CT 44, 81:5), probably a temple slave in Borsippa. 
His sons were named Attalus (q.v.) and Siha (an Egyptian name). Cf. 
Zadok 1977, p. 99. 

All the other bearers of this name are referred to in the Murasu 
documents. - 

f) Ba-ga-a'-da-a-ta/tu/tu (BE 9, 18:2,3; PBS 2/1, 97:3; 158;25, 
Lo.E.), holder of a bow fief near Nippur. He is referred to in 
documents drafted in 435-420 B.C. Apparendy, he was an Iranian and 
for this reason is mentioned without patronymic. 

g) Ba-ga-a'-da-a-ui (PBS 2/1, 192:19 U.E.), whose son Bagazustu 
* : " (q.v., b) witnessed a rent "payment in Nippur in 422 B.C. His 

patronymic is also Iranian. 

h) Ba-ga-a'-da-ta-a' (PBS 2/1, 84:13; d Ba-ga-a'-da-ri, ibid. 104:9), 
father of Harmahi, a witness referred to in Nippur in 419 B.C. 

i) Ba-ga-a'-da-a-tu (BE 9, 74:7; BE 10, 66:3,9, R; PBS 2/1, 122:3; 
EEMA 47:5), son of Kaka (q.v., c) and brother of TTridata (q.v., b). He 
held a bow fief in Salammu, near Nippur. He is listed among eight 
Areian soldiers, most having Iranian names and patronymics, in docu- 
ments drafted from 425 through 418 B.C. He rented his land to the 
Murasu firm for money, flour, beer, and rams. 

j) Ba-ga-a'-da-a-tu (EEMA 109:6), a slave (ardu) of Ispitama' (s.v. 
Ispltammu, b). In 424 B.C. in Nippur, a slave of the Persian prince 
Arsama complained to the "satrap," Ispitama', and Baga'datu that a 
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member of the Murasu house and persons dependent on him had plun- 
dered his property. Apparently this Baga'datu was of Iranian descent. 

k) Ba-ga-a'-da-a-tu/tum (PBS 2/1, 192:7, U.E.), father of Bel-eres. 
The latter was a holder of a bow fief in Nippur in 422 B.C. Apparently, 
he was a Babylonian. 

1) Ba-ga-a'-da-a-ta-a' (BE 10, 9:1,9,13,17,18,22,29), son of Bel- 
nadin. In 423 B.C. in Nippur, he claimed that Enlil-sum-iddin, a mem- 
ber of the Murasu house, together with his slaves and agents and some 
residents of Nippur, had destroyed some houses and plundered 
Baga'data's property, had carried away silver and gold, and had driven 
away his cattle and sheep. Enlil-sum-iddin assured Baga'data' that 
neither he, his slaves, nor the residents of Nippur had disturbed the 
property. But the robbery apparently had taken place, for Enlil-sum- 
iddin promised to pay a very high compensation — 350 kur (63,000 
liters) of barley, 5 kur (900 liters) of wheat, 1 kur (180 liters) of emmer, 
100 vessels of beer, 200 kur (36,000 liters) of dates, 20 oxen, and 5 
talents (150 kilograms) of wool — in return for Bagadata's not pressing 
charges against Enlil-sum-iddin, his slaves, or the residents of Nippur. 

His patronymic indicates that this Bagadata' was a Babylonian. He 
was an ustarbaru (LU us-ta-ri-ba-ri, 1. 1) official. This title was con- 
sidered in detail by W. Eilers, who derives it from the Old Persian 
*vistar-bara-, "carpet bearer" (IBKU, pp. 81-106; cf. also AHw, p. 
1438). Eilers thought that the ustarbaru were concerned with the com- 
forts of the king on campaign, stretching soft Persian rugs under him. 
They also used whips to clear the road of undesirable persons. Hinz 
assumes that this title is the Median word *vastrabara- : 
"Gewandtrager" (ASN, p. 258). Except BM 52205 (IBKU, pi. IE; the 
date id broken off) which comes from Babylon, all other texts mention- 
ing this title belong to the Murasu archive and were drafted in the 
second half of the fifth century B.C. in Nippur. (One of these docu- 
ments. BE 10, 15, was written in Babylon and then brought to Nippur). 
More than twenty persons are designated as usiarbaru officials. Most 
were Babylonians, but several were Iranians (Bagamihi, TTridata, etc.) 
and one an Egyptian (Patan- d Esi, see BE 10. 15:15). Usually they acted 
as witnesses, and their title seems to have been rather insignificant. One 
ustarbaru, Bel-ittannu by name, sold five slaves (PBS 2/1, 65). The 
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ustarbdru of the king (BE 10. 2:18; 15:15-16; PBS 2/1, 43:3, etc.) are 
also mentioned, as well as ustarbaru of the queen Parysatis (PBS 2/1, 
38:Lo. E) and of some officials {paqdu; see BE 10, 129:5-6). 

m) Ba-ga-a'-da-a-tu (BE 10, 111:12, L.E.), whose son Bel-nadin 
was a "foreman of the Areians" (line 1 1: LU sak-nu sd LU ar-u-ma-a- 
a) who held bow fiefs in the Nippur region. In 418 B.C. the Murasu 
firm paid a rental for these lands. It is possible that this Baga'datu was 
identical with / above. If so, he gave his son the name of his father, Bel- 
nadin. 

n) Ba-ga-da-a-tu/tum (PBS 2/1, 13:4; 51:4; EEMA 36:4), whose 
son Nana-iddin was one of the Areian soldiers who rented his bow fief 
near Nippur to the Murasu firm in 432 and 423-422 B.C. His rent was 
paid in money. 

o) Ba-ga-a'-da-a-u (BE 9, 65:3), man for whom a place was named 
(URU Bit Ba-ga-a'-da-a-u; see for literature Zadok 1985a, p.. 83). 

83. Bagadenu (Ba-gi-de-nu, Melanges Dussaud, p. 929, pi. Ill, B, rev. 
11:7), an "Elamite" (LU NTMMAKI-u) who lived at the court of Nebu- 
chadnezzar II in Babylon in the first quarter of the sixth century B.C. 
The text records oil rations issued to him and to other Elamites. But his 
name is Iranian: see Zadok 1976d, p. 62: *Baga-daina-, "having (i.e., 
following) baga's religion." y 

84. Baga-haja. an Iranian name also attested in Elamite texts from 
Persepolis as Ba-qa-ke-ya (Hallock in PF, p. 672). On the etymology 
see Gershevitch, p. 215; Mayrhofer in OnP 8.198; Hinz in ASN, p. 56. 

a) Ba-ga-ha-a-a (OECT 10, 192:4,7,14), a steward (LU rab blti) of a 
private person. Three kur, two pan, and three silt (ca. 630 liters) of a 
were issued through him as rent for a field and as "royal tax" (line 3: 
bilat sarri). The document was drafted in Kish in the fourth regnal year 
of Artaxerxes (i.e., 461 B.C. if Artaxerxes I is meant) and sealed with 
Baga-haja's seal. His son Sammu (q.v.) also witnessed the payment. 
The patronymic of Baga-haja is not given, typical of references to 
foreigners. 

b) Ba-ga-ha-a-a. whose son Arbuka' (q.v.)witnessed a lease of cattie 
(Kelsey Museum 8133:14, unpublished). 
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85. Bagaina. Cf. Ba-ke-na in Elamite tablets from Persepolis; see 
Mayrhofer in OnP 8.225; Hinz in ASN, p. 61 (*Bagina-); Zadok 1977, 
p. 94 (*Bagaina-). 

a) Ba-ga-a'-in (BE 8, 107:19). A document regarding money 
accounts for 2 minas 40 shekels of silver was drafted in Babylon in 516 
B.C. before this Bagaina and six Babylonians, all judges. Zadok (1977, 
p. 93) considers him "the first Persian judge in Babylonia." 

b) Ba-ga-a'-i-na-a' (BE 9, 76:2), apparently a Babylonian with an 
Iranian name. His son Nidintu-Enlil is referred to as a lessor in 425 
B.C. in Nippur. 

c) Ba-ga-a'-i-na-a' (BE 9, 76:3,7; EEMA 39:2), Ba-ga-a-na-a' (BE 
9, 76: Lo.E.), Ba-ge-en-na-a' (BE 10, 70:17), a son of Zimaka' (q.v.) 
and owner of land near Nippur in 425 B.C. He probably belonged to a 
group of Indian soldiers. In any case, Bagazustu, a "foreman of the 
Indians," is referred to as a witness in BE 9, 76:11. 

d) Ba-ge-nu (VAS 3, 138/139:13/12), son of Atrata' (q.v.). In 496 
B.C. in Babylon he witnessed a document regarding rations of the 
gardu workmen, the magi, and some palace officials. 

86. Bagajazu, the Old Persian *Bagayaza-. For literature see Hinz in • 
ASN, p. 61; Zadok 1976d, p. 67, n. 62. 

a) Ba-gi-i'-a-zu (YOS 6, 169:20/231:24). Two'duplicate docu- 
ments drafted on 14 Du'uzu in the seventeenth regnal year of 
Nabonidus, less than three months before the Persian conquest of 
Babylonia in 539 B.C., tell that several sheep belonging to the Eanna 
temple in Uruk had been stolen and that the temple assembly had made a 
decision regarding compensation. The document was written before 
several officials, including a "royal commissioner" (Ltj res sarri) 
named Bagi'azu, apparently a royal official sent to the Eanna temple. In 
contrast to the other officials, his patronymic is not given, since in 
Babylonian documents aliens are usually referred to by their proper 
names and titles. He was probably a descendant of a Mede who had 
lived at the court of Nebuchadnezzar II in Babylon (Melanges Dussaud, 
p. 930). 

b) Ba-gi-ia-a-zu (BE 9, 11:1,3,6,7; cf. ibid., line 10 where the name 
is spelled Ba-gi-ia-a-nu), son of Papaku (q.v.) and owner of a field near 
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87. Bagakamu (Ba-ga-a-ka-mu, Hecker, 47:12), whose son Artamissa 
witnessed a promissory note in Humadesu in 523 B.C. On the etymol- 

j ogy see Zadok 1976d, p. 77 (with previous literature): *Baga-kama-, 

j "following God's (or Baga's) wish." 

I 
i 

j Bagakanna. See Pagakanna. 

I 88. Bagamasta (Ba-ga-mas-ta, CT 49, 5:2), father of a man with a 

! Babylonian theophorous name that is partly broken off. In 328 B.C. in 

I Babylon, his son was issued two minas of silver from the Esagila tem- 

I pie. On the etymology see Zadok 1977, p. 127, with n. 369: *Baga- 

j masti-?, "having Baga's knowledge." V. Livshits prefers to derive the 

name from *Bagavasta-, "he who is welcome to God." 

89. Bagamma' (Ba-ga-am?-m'a-a\ Kelsey Museum 8133:16, unpub- 
lished), whose son [...] -ha-ka-a', witnessed a lease of cattle. 

90. Bagamihi. On the etymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 57 (with previ- 
ous literature); cf. Zadok 1977, p. 101 (*Baga-Mi8ra-). Cf. s.v. 
Arbamihri. 

a) Ba-ga-a'-mi-hi/ha-a' (BE 9, 50:1,8,10,R), an ustarbaru official 
(cf. s.v. Bagadatu 0- In 429 B.C. in Nippur the Murasu firm paid him 
through his agent 100 kur (18,000 liters) of barley and 400 kur (72,000 
liters) of dates as provisions for twenty-five "royal soldiers" (line 4: LU 
sdbe sarri), as well as 10 vessels of beer, 10 rams, 5 ewes, and 10 goats 
as annual rent for land in four places belonging to "the house of the 
court lady" (line 4: E MI sd E. GAL). 



Nippur rented to the Murasu firm. In 437 B.C.. he was paid 50 kur f 

(9,000 liters) of barley through two of his slaves, one of whom bore the I 

Iranian name Parnauhti' (q.v.). | 

c) Ba-gi-i'-a-zu (BE 10, 100: 8, U.E.), Ba-ga-ia-a-zu (PBS 2/1, 67: I 

5,9,R), whose son Tattannu (a Semitic name) owned a field near Nippur I 

in 421 B.C. (PBS 2/1, 67). In a text from 419 B.C. (BE 10, 100:7, | 

U.E.) he is called a "foreman of the Areians" (Lll sak-nu sd LU ar-u- \ 

rna-a-a). His land was in Bit Tabalaja, near Nippur. I 
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b) Ba-ga-a'-mih-i' (BE 9, 23:22). A receipt for rent on bow fiefs 
was drafted in 435 B.C. before him, the governor (LU saknu) of Nip- 
pur, and some other persons. His father probably had a Babylonian 
name ([...j-AN.MES). He may have been identical with Bagamihi a. 

91. Bagamiri. The name was pronounced Bagavira (the Old Persian 
*Baga-vIra-) and is also known from the Elamite Persepolis tablets in 
the forms Ba-ku-mi-ra, Ba-qa-mi-ra. See Eilers 1936, p. 184; 
Benveniste 1958, p. 53; Hinz in ASN, p. 60. 

a) d Ba-ga-a'-a-mi-[ri] (CT 22, 244:14). This text is a letter sent in 
the reign of Darius I to an official of the Ezida temple and to the 
"citizens of Borsippa" informing them that ten ships had been loaded 
with 1,600 kur (288,000 liters) of barley. Then in a broken context the 
letter says that these ten ships (?) were sent at Bagamiri' s disposal. In 
conclusion, the sender of the letter requests that he be informed through 
a certain Bel-ittannu if Bagamiri were to order royal corvee work per- 
formed (lines 17-18: dul-lu sd sard). 

b) Ba-ga-a'-u-mi-ir (BM 54205:13, see Eilers in IBKU, pp. 107f.), 
commander of the Persian garrison in Babylon. The document itself 
was drafted before four judges and Bagamiri, "commander of the fort" 
(rab bird). The date is broken off. (For details see s.v. Tlridata a) An 
unnamed "commander of the fortress" (rab duri) is also referred to in 
CT 22, 74. This letter, which belongs to the reign of Darius 1, contains 
the complaint of a certain Guzanu that the commander of the fortress 
held back some cavalry-men subordinated to Guzanu without even 
informing the latter. Eilers assumes that Bagamiri a and b as well as the 
unnamed commander of the fortress in CT 22, 74 were the same person 
(Eilers 1936, pp. 185f.). 

c) Ba-ga-a'-a-mir-ri (BE 9, 106:4,9), Ba-ga-a'-mir-ri (BE 10, 50:5, 
R.: PBS 2/1, 192:3, 12), son of Aspa'dasta (q.v., an Iranian name). 
According to BE 9, 106. in 424 B.C. in Nippur he and Bagiesu. another 
Iranian, received thirty shekels of silver, 1 pan 4 sia (60 liters) of flour, 
a vessel of beer, and a ram from the Murasu firm as annual rent on bow 
lands in Kar-Ninurta, near NipDur. His nail impression has been pre- 
served on the tablet. Apparently, this Baga'mlri was a foreman of hold- 
ers of bow lands. The next year in Nippur he and a certain Belsunu 
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1 

I -: were issued thirty shekels of silver and a vessel of beer by the Murasu 

i 

I firm as rent tor the same fiefs. The receipt was drafted before three 

i _ 

I . judges of the Sin canal district, two of whom (Urudatu and Istabuzana', 

J ' q.v.) bore Iranian names (BE 10, 50). Finally, PBS 2/1, 192, drafted in 

\ t All B.C. in Nippur, records the payment of rent to Bagamlri and 

i I 

I BeTsunu by the Murasu firm on bow lands. The amount is the same as 

j in BE 9, 106. 

j ; d)Ba-ga-a'-mi-i-ri(BE9,48 = TMH2/3, 144:1, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 

1 33a, 36), son of Mitradata (q.v., a). In 429 B.C. in Nippur, he rented 

I -two cultivated grain fields and "residential houses in (the locality of) 

j 1 Galia" to the Murasu firm for a term of sixty years. The fields — one of 

j which he had inherited from his paternal uncle Rusundati (q.v., a) — 

j ; were on the Sin and Silihtu canals next to the field of the Iranian 

I ' Rusunpati (q.v., a). The agents of the Murasu firm paid the entire 

I \ rent — 1,200 kur (216,000 liters) of dates — when the contract was 

j signed and undertook to turn all the leased fields into orchards. If be- 

3 k fore the end of the contract Baga'mlri were to take away his lands from 

1 \ the Murasu firm, he would pay one talent (30 kg) of silver in compen- 

J sation for the work done there. If any claims arose concerning these 

f \ lands, Baga'mlri was to settle them. Baga'miri's nail impression was 

J 1 placed on the tablet "instead of his seal." The contract was drafted in the 

1 * 

I 1 presence of Esagil-belit, daughter of Bel-ittannu and Baga'miri's 

j mother. Thus, Baga'mlri was a son of the Iranian Mitradata and a 

1 ] nephew of Rusundati on his father's side and son of Esagil-belit and 

1 ' grandson of Bel-ittannu on the mother's side. 



92. Bagamisu (Ba-ga-mi-su, VAS 5, 1 18:21), a wimess to a contract of 
sale for a slave woman in Dur- [...] at the beginning of Xerxes' reign 
(482 B.C. ?). He bore the title LU pa-di-i which, to judge from the 
context, might be translated as an "official in charge of law" since two 
judges are also referred to as witnesses. On the etymology see Zadok 
1977, p. 95: *Bagam-isa- ("seeking God") or *Baga-visa-. 

Bagapa'. See Baga-pana b. 

Baga'pada. See Bagapata. 
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93. Bagapaios, a son of Artaxerxes I and a brother of Parysatis by the 
Babylonian concubine Andia (Konig 1972, p. 18, no. 44; cf. Zadok 
1977, p. 97). 

94. Bagapana. On the etymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 57 (with previ- 
ous literature): *Baga-pana- ("Gottesschutz"). 

a) Ba-ga-a-pa-na (Camb. 316:3,7,11). This damaged document, 
drafted in 524 B.C., records rent paid to Bagapana by several persons, 
including an Egyptian (line 2: LU mi-sir-a-a). The payment was made 
according to the Persian measure artaba (lines 6,9,14,18: ar-da-bi): 
424 artabas of some product (the context is here broken off) had been 
paid as rent for lands in Bab-Nar-Samas and Zamarkime (possibly near 
Sippar) and more than fifteen artabas were still to be paid. Cf. Zadok 
1981/1982, p. 137. 

According to CAD (A/H, p. 241), ardabu was a "loan word from 
Aram, ardab, itself probably from an Old Persian word." It is more 
likely, however, that at such an early period as Cambyses' reign this 
word was borrowed by Akkadian directly from Old Persian. Ardabi is 
also attested in a Babylonian document of the Seleucid period (CT 49, 
40), according to which a paymaster of the brewers was ordered to issue 
a certain quantity of dates "by the artaba-mz&swe (of the god) Nabu" 
(line 6: GIS ar-da-bi\ cf. McEwan 1981, p. 35, n. 108). Artaba con- 
tained ca. thirty liters. The word is known also from Aramaic, Greek, 
Egyptian, and Elamite texts of the Achaemenid period in the forms of 
ardab, artabe, irtiba, etc. (For literature see Zimmern, p. 22; Driver in 
AD, pp. 68f.; Hinz 1973, pp. 33 and 101; this word is even attested in 
Old Russian). 

b) Ba-ga-a-pa-a' (Stigers, p. 36, no. 22: 7,14), spelled thus instead 
of as Bagapana (Zadok 1977, p. 138). He is called LU pa-ha-<tum> 
NUN.KI (line 7), i.e., "the governor of Babylon." The document was 
drafted in 503 B.C. in the town of Gissi (location unknown). A slave of 
Bagapa', Nidintu by name, bought a female slave from Uza (q.v.) for 2 
minas 5 shekels of silver — a very high price. Zadok (1977, p. 138) 
assumes that we have here "a hitherto Unattested satrap of Babylonia," 
who succeeded Ustanu and preceded Zopyros. This Bagapana' 
apparently was identical with Megapanos. who, according to Herodotus 
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! i 

j (7,62), became governor of Babylon after the Persian-Greek wars | 

j (Zadok 1977, pp. 96f.; cf. Stolper L987, p. 396). I 

] c) Ba-ga-pa-nu (BE 9, 54:2), whose son TTrakam (q.v.) owned a j 

j storehouse in Nippur in 428 B.C. | 

j i d) Bagaphanes. According to Curtius (5,1,44), he was the last Per- j 

) sian treasurer in Babylon, who delivered the fortress of Babylon to I 

1 Alexander the Great I 

i ■ . 'I 

i . t 

\ 95. Bagapata (from the Old Persian *Baga-pata-, "protected by God"; | 

j cf. also Bagapates in 'Greek sources, BGPT in Aramaic texts, Bakabada | 

| in Elamite tablets from Persepolis; for references see Mayrhofer in OnP, I 

I 8.185). j 

I a) Ba-ga-pa-a-ta (Dar. 301:17), son of Pirmizdi. In Babylon in 511 1 

I B.C. he witnessed a marriage contract between a certain Patmi-aistu t 

j (probably an Egyptian) and Tahima-usahtu, the daughter of Sammanapir I 

\ (who may have been an Elamite). Other witnesses included a royal f 

I official (res sarri) of Aramean descent, the Egyptian Amunutapunahti, i 

several Babylonians, and another Iranian. Zadok reads the name of § 

Bagapata's father as Pi-sa-mi-is-ki (Zadok 1977, p. 94); cf., however, | 

s.v. Pirmizdi. j 

b) d Ba-ga-pa-da (Ungnad 1960, p. 78, no. 28 = Amherst 253:19), j 
whose son Ahseti (q.v., b) witnessed a promissory note drafted in \ 

. Babylon in 500 B.C. \ 

c) Ba-ga-a'-pa-da (Pinches 1891/1892, p. 134:6), son of Nabu-zer- j 
iddin. He bought two slave women of Iranian descent in Humadesu in I 
the seventh regnal year of an unnamed king, probably Cambyses (523 f 
B.C.). Zadok (1976d, p. 73) thinks that this Bagapata was "a descen- I 
dant of Egibi's bearing an Iranian name." He evidently: was a | 
Babylonian. I 

d) Ba-ga-a'-pa-a-tu (BE 10, 53:25, Lo.E.; 70:7); d Ba-ga-pa-a-tum! j 
(PBS 2/1, 4:17); Ba-ga-pa-a-tum (ibid. 16:17), whose son Bagazustu [ 
(q.v., c) was a foreman of the Indian soldiers in the Nippur region in \ 
423-417 B.C. f 

96. Bagarapa (Ba-ga-ra-ap-[p]a, BE 10, 15:19; Ba-gi-ra-ap, ibid^X5'r 
Lo.E.), son of Unat (q.v. d). He was an ustabari official who witnessed "'■ 
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the lease of a royal manor near Nippur by the Murasu firm. The con- 
tract itself was drafted in Babylon in 423 B.C. On the name see Zadok 
1977, p. 98: *Baga-rapa- "serving Baga." 

His tide LU us-ta-ba-ri is attested only in BE 10, 15:20. Referring 
to M. Mayrhofer, von Soden (AHw, p. 1442) interprets this title "nach 
Weisung hegend"? Cf. also Hiising, p. 42; Hinz in ASM, p. 247 
("Kamelreiter"? or otherwise "nach Wunsch reitend"). According to a 
personal communication from V. Livshits, it is hardly possible to accept 
the translation "Kamelreiter," since the Old Persian word for "camel" 
was usa-, cf. usabari- ("camel-bome," i.e., camel rider) in the Behistun 
inscription (Kent, p. 178). It seems that "nach Wunsch reitend" is pos- 
sible from the philological point of view; however, such a translation 
does not make any good sense for a tide. Perhaps V. Livshits is right 
offering to translate ustabdri- as "driver of oxen" (cf. Old Persian 
*usid-, "ox," Old Indian ustd- with the same meaning). 

97. Bagarus ( d Ba-ga-ru-us, Dar. 82:5; the name is written with the 
divine determinative but without the masculine one), owner of a house 
(?) in Babylon in 519 B.C. (cf. CAD M/IL p. 297 s.v. mutaqu). On the 
etymology see Zadok 1977, p. 94: *Baga-rauca- (with previous 

literature). 

98. Bagasaru. The same name appears also in Aramaic papyri from 
Egypt dated in the fifth century B.C. See Eilers 1936, p. 169, n. 2, Idem 
1957/1958, p. 332; Driver in AD, pp. 62 and 103; Zadok 1976d, p. 77: 
*Baga-srava- "having glory from God." 

a) Ba-ga-a'-sa-ru-u (Dar. 296:2), Ba-ag-sa-ru-u (ibid., 105:2,4), Ba- 
ga-sa-ru-u (ibid., 534:3; 542:6), Ba-aq-qa-su-ru-u (ibid., 527:4). These 
five legal and business documents dated in the reign of Darius I mention 
the Iranian Bagasaru, probably a Persian or a Mede. In the earliest 
document (Dar. 105), drafted in 518 B.C., he is called LU rab-msiri. 
In Dar. 534 and 542 from 500 B.C., which are duplicates, he is referred 
to without any title. Finally, in Dar. 296 (511 B.C.) and Dar. 527 (501 
B.C.) he is designated as LU ganzabaru "treasurer." Do these records 
refer to one person or to two or even three different men? According to 
Dar. 105. drafted in Bit rab-kasiri, a place in or near Babylon, Bel-etir, a 
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slave of Bagasam, was ordered by Pissiia, Bagasaru's manager (LU rab 
bui), to collect seventy measures of onions as the rent for a field 
belonging to Bagasam. Dar. 296, drafted in Babylon, tells that two 
individuals delivered 170 kur of barley, 4 kur of wheat (in all, 31,320 
liters) and some measures of cress salad (sahlu) as the rent due to 
Bagasaru for the eleventh regnal year of Darius I. Dar. 527 records the 
payment of rent on the land of Bagasaru, the rab-kdsiri. A third of this 
rent was to be paid to Bagasaru ganzabaru and the rest to Marduk- 
nasir-apli and his brothers, members of the Egibi business house. The 
tablet was drafted at Blt-tabi-Bel, a- suburb of Babylon. Eight months 
later in Dar. 542 (cf. Dar. 534) Pissija, the steward of Bagasaru, orders 
Nabu-gallibi, a slave of the latter, to collect 15 kur (2,250 liters) of dates 
as "the share of Bagasaru" from the Egibi house. 

Clearly, these documents refer to one person, one Bagasaru who 
occupied the office of rab-kdsiri, or ganzabaru in Babylon for at least 
eighteen years, from 518 to 500 B.C. Though the earliest of document 
calls him rab-kdsiri and two later tablets call him ganzabaru, the terms 
are used in Dar. 527 (lines 2 and 5) as synonyms since the text indicates 
that the rental payment was to be delivered to rab-kdsiri, namely to 
Bagasaru, the ganzabaru. He owned land near Babylon and leased it to 
different persons, including the Egibi business house, and was paid in 
onions, dates, barley, wheat, etc. 

After the Persian conquest of Babylonia in 539 B.C., an Iranian 
named Mithradata (q.v. Mitradata e) became the chief of the royal 
treasury (GZBR), in all probability Bagasaru was one of his successors 
(cf. Dandamayev 1968, pp. 235ff.). 

Ganzabaru ("treasurer") is an Old Iranian (to be exact, a Median) 
loan-word (*ganza-bara-) which is also known from Elamite, Aramaic, 
Greek, Lycian, and many other sources of the Achaemenid and later 
periods (Eilers in BKU, p. 43 and 123f.; AHw, p. 281; CAD G, p. 43; 
Cameron in PTT, pp. 42f.; Hinz in ASN, p. 102; Greenfield, pp. 
180ff.). Since the Babylonian rab-kdsiri and the Old Persian 
ganzabaru are used synonymously in the documents under discussion, 
we may be able to establish the exact meaning of rab-kdsiri and throw a 
fresh light on the function of a ganzabaru. As seen from the tablets of 
the N'eo-Babylonian and Achaemenid periods, the rab-kdsiri was a state 
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official who collected, stored, and supplied money, wool, and other 
goods (Dandamayev 1968, pp. 236-239; cf. CAD K, pp. 264f.: kasiru- 
"a craftsman producing textiles" and "an official of low rank in a house- 
hold"; rab-kasiri- "head of the fowz'ru-officials;" the compilers of CAD 
failed to notice that rab-kasiri and ganzabaru are used as synonyms in 
Babylonian documents dated in the reign of Darius I). In other words, 
the functions of a rab-kasiri were identical to those of a ganzabaru, 
who was engaged in collecting, checking, sealing, storing, and supply- 
ing goods for official purposes. It seems that the treasury of the 
Achaemenid kings contained not only gold, silver, elephant tusks, ves- 
sels made of precious metals, weapons, and carpets but also grain, wine, 
oil, cattle, garments, and so on. 

In two Babylonian texts of Hellenistic times the title ganzabara sa 
bit Hani is referred to. These were financial officials in the temples of 
Uruk (McEwan 1981, pp. 34 and 64). Several texts from Nisa mention 
'LGZ' MLK' ("royal ganzabaru") in connection with deliveries of wine 
and possibly of wheat (V. Livshits, personal communication). 

b) "Ba-ga-a'-sa-ru-[u] (VAS'6, 302:6), mentioned in a broken con- 
text The date is broken off. 

c) Ba-ga-a'-si-ru-u' (Pinches 1891/1892, p. 134:11), son of 
Humagammu (q.v.). He witnessed a slave sale contract drafted in 
Humadesu in 523 B.C. 

d) Ba-ga-sa!-ru-u (OECT 10, 151:7; von Soden 1986, p. 156). In 
496 B.C. he received twenty shekels of silver as rent for his land in Bit- 
Kudurri (possibly near Kish). 

99. Ba-ga-tar-[...]-hu-su (UET 4, 67:12), whose son Bel-ittannu wit- 
nessed a promissory note in 365 B.C. in Ur. The first component of his 
name apparently is baga-. 

Bagauru (Ba-ga-u-ru-u, OECT 10, 151:7). See Bagasaru d. 

100. Bagazustu. On the etymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 61 (with pre- 
vious literature): *Bagazusta- "von Gott geiiebt." 

a) Ba-ga-zu-us-tum/tu (Ungnad 1960, p. 79, Amherst 258:4.12), 
one of the highly placed Iranians sent to Borsippa to carry out an 
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important inspection. This tablet records that he was issued a ju<* of 
wine. The text also mentions his slave, who had a Babylonian name. 

b) Ba-ga-(a')-zu-us-tum (PBS 2/1, 192:18, U.E.), son of Baga'data, 
who witnessed rent paid in Nippur in 422 B.C. The tablet contains an 
impression-of his "iron seal ring." 

c) d Ba-ga-zu-us-tu (PBS 2/1, 4:17), Ba-ga-(a')-zu-us-tu/tum (BE 
10, 53:24, Lo. E.; 70:6,R; PBS 2/1, 16:17, L.E.; 135:25, L.E.; 137:15; 
EEMA 39:5; TMH 2/3, 190:14; 191:16), son of Bagapata. He is men- 
tioned in documents from Nippur in 423-417 B.C. as a foreman of the 
Indian soldiers (BE 10, 53:Lo.E*, etc.: LU sak-nusa LU in-du-u-ma-a- 
a) and a witness to rent payments by the Murasu firm. The documents 
are sealed with his "bronze seal ring." TMH 2/3, 190 is of special inter- 
est since it records rent paid for a field belonging to the Persian prince 
Arrisittu (q.v.). Along with Bagazustu, some documents (see e.g. TMH 
2/3, 19 1:14-15) mention one more foreman of the Indian soldiers, Apia, 
son of Bel-etir. 

d) Ba-ga-a'-zu-us-tum (TMH 2/3, 147:25), whose son Mitradatu 
(q.v.) witnessed a rental payment in Nippur in 420 B.C. 

e) Ba-ga-a'-zu-us-tum (BE 9, 76:11), son of Parure (q.v.), a witness 
of rent paid in Nippur in 425 B.C. He was a foreman of the Indian sol- 
diers (probably preceding Bagazustu c in this post). 

101. Ba-ga-[...](LBFP, no. 6), owner of a field near Babylon (?) in 487 

B.C. -.-"'■- 

Bagenna'. See Bagaina. 

102. Bagesu (Ba-ge-e-su, YOS 7, 149:8), owner of a manor near Uruk 
in 527 B.C. On the etymology see Grantovskij, p. 316: *Baga-isa-. 

103. Bagesu. On the etymology see Zadok 1977, p. 96: *Baga-aisa-, 
"God's seeking." Cf. Ba-ki-is in Elamite documents from Persepolis 
(for literature see Mayrhofer in OnP 8:230). 

a) Ba-gi-su(UET 4, 99:1,3,6). This document, drafted in Ur in 494 
B.C., tells that a Babylonian (Nidintu-Samas) was to pay Bagisu four 
kur (720 liters) of barley at a specified time according to Bagisu's 
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measure and through his steward (LU rib bin), probably as rent for a 
field. This Bagisu bore the title LU u-zu-ui-ta-bar-ra. With a reference 
to Mayrhofer, von Soden (AHw, p. 1-48) derives it from the Old , 

Persian *uiuta-bara-, "Geschiitztes hegind?" Zadok' s derivation of it | 

from the Old Iranian *vi-suta-bara-, "interest collector" is more j 

plausible (Zadok 1977, p. 96). j 

b) Ba-gi-e-su (BE 9, 106:2,8,16), son of Keprada' (q.v.), holder of a 
bow fief leased to the Murasu firm in Nippur in 424 B.C. He belonged 
to the Areian military colony. His nail impression is preserved on the 

tablet 

c) Ba-gi-e-su (EEMA 34:7, 10), whose slave Gukka' was issued 
twenty shekels of silver by the Murasu firm as rent for a field in 417 
B.C. The actual recipient was probably Bagesu himself. 

Bagi'azu. See Bagajazu a. 

Bagiianu. See Bagajazu b. 

104. Bagindu (Ba-gi-in-du-u/u, M61anges Dussaud, p. 926:15, 18), an 
"inhabitant of the country of Parsumas" (KUR Par-su-mas-a-a), one of 
the aliens at Nebuchadnezzar's court in Babylon mentioned in the first 
quarter of the sixth century B.C. This name might not be Iranian. 

Baginu. SeeBagaina. 

105. Bagistanes, said to have been a noble Babylonian who told 
Alexander the Great the whereabouts of Darius III (Arrian 3,21,1 and 3; 
Curtius 5,13,3). However, his name is Iranian (*Baga-stana-, see Justi 
in MB, p. 59; Zadok 1977, p. 100). 

106. Bagoas, a eunuch at the court of Artaxerxes III and Darius III. 
According to Theophrastus (De historia plantorum 2,6,7), Bagoas — 
probably the same man — had a garden near Babylon planted with an 
especially good variety of date palm. Plutarch (Alex. 39) narrates that 
Alexander the Great gave Bagoas' house — which contained, among 
other things, clothes worth a thousand talents of silver — to Parmenion. 
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This house may have been in Babylon". Perhaps Bagoas renders the 
Iranian Bagdya-. 

107. Bagophanes, Persian commander of the fortifications and custo- 
dian of the royal treasury in Babylon (Curtius 5,1,20 and 44). He de- 
fected from Darius HI to Alexander. This name may be a corruption of 
*Bagafames. 

108. Bagundu (Ba-gu-un-du, YOS 7, 99:9), son of A-mur-re-e-a, a 
witness to a promissory note drafted in Babylon in 530 B.C. His 
patronymic is not Iranian so he was probably a Babylonian. Zadok 
derives this names from the Old Iranian *Bagdvanta-, referring also to 
Bakunda in Elamite tablets from Persepolis (Zadok 1976d, p. 67 with n. 
60; Idem 1977, p. 92). 

109. Banade'u (Ba-na-de-e'-u, BE 10, 72:5), whose son Iamma' (q.v.) 
was the owner in 421 B.C. of a field located near Nippur See Zadok 
1976c, p. 67: *Bana-daiva-, "hurting daeva-s," but such an etymology 
seems dubious. 

Bardiya. See Barziya. 

110. Barena' (Ba-re-e-na-a', PBS 2/1, 25:5), a foreman of some immi- 
grants (baktu) in the. Nippur region. He is mentioned, without 
patronymic, in a promissory note drafted in 423 B.C. in Nippur, for 1 17 
1/2 kur (ca. 21,150 liters) of dates to be paid by immigrant holders of 
bow lands to the Murasu firm. See Zadok 1977, p. 104: *Baraina-. 

Barragusu. See Paragusu. 

111. Barzienna (Bar-zi-en-na, CT 22, 73: 20), apparendy a highly placed 
Persian official. In an undated letter, probably sent at the end of the 
sixth century B.C. to Sippar, a certain Pursu wrote to a person whose 
name has been destroyed instructing that certain people should deliver 
some barley. In order to make sure that they did so, the adressee was to 
inform "the manager" and "the governor of the city" (line 23: LU u-mar 
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(!)-2a-na-pa-ia), one Iddin-Nergal. a typical Babylonian name. The let- 
ter mentions. a messenger of Barzienna (Barzenna). On the name see 
Zadok 1977, p. 95 (with previous literature): "an -aina- patronymic of 
*Brza-." Umarzanapdta is the Old Persian title *varzana-pati-, "chief 
of city" (cf. AHw, p. 1447). 

112. Barziya (Bar-zi-ia, BE 10, 100:2; GCCI II, 132:9, etc.; Bar-di-ia, 
Leichty and Grayson, nos. 67412 and 67516; except these two texts 
where his name is spelled in its original Old Persian form as Bardiya, in 
all other Babylonian tablets it has been attested only in its Median form, 
Barziya; cf. Kent, p. 200: Brdiya-, "The Exalted"). 

According to the official version given in the Behistun inscription, 
he was Gaumata the Magian, who pretended to be Cyrus' son Bardiya. 
He was recognized as a legitimate ruler, and Babylonian legal and busi- 
ness documents are dated in his reign from 14 April to 20 September 
522 B.C. For references see Dandamayev 1984, p. 14. 

Zadok thinks that the name Bar-zi-ia-a in an undated Neo-Assyrian 
text (ADD 899, 111:9) found at Nineveh also may render the Old Iranian 
*Brzya- (Zadok 1979a, p. 295). 

113. Barzu (Bar-zu, Pinches 1891/1892, p. 134:2), whose son 
Antumma' sold slaves in Humadesu in 523 B.C. On the name see 
Zadok 1976d, p. 77: *Brza-, "high." 

114. Batraparsa' (Ba-at-ra-pa-ar-sa-a', Kelsey Museum 8133:19, un- 
published), son of [Pi?-ri-ia ...] (q.v.) He witnessed a cattie lease. 
According to V. Livshits, Batraparsa' may render the Old Iranian 
*Pd8ra-pdrsa-, "defense of the Persian," cf. Avestan pd9ra-, 

"defense." 

115. Biesu (Bi-e-su, PBS 2/1. 226:13; TMH 2/3, 187:10, L.E.), whose 
son Munnatu (q.v. a) is mentioned in documents from Nippur as a con- 
tracting party and a witness. Zadok thinks this may be the Iranian form 
of the names of the two satraps of the late Achaemenid period known 
from Greek sources as Bessos (Zadok 1976b, p. 215. n. 8; Zadok 
19S9/90, p. 274. where it is compared with the Egyptian Bs). Cf. also 
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Sogdian Bysh (=Bes) in an ostracon from Panjikant (7th or 8th century 
A.D.); see Livshits and Shkoda, p. 136, no. 4. 

116. Birakka' (Bi-ra-ak-ka-a\ CT 55, 93:2), whose son Seta' (q.v.) is 
mentioned to as a creditor in Sippar at the end of the sixth century B.C. 
On the name Zadok 1983a, p. 319. 

1 17. Bumasa (Bu-u-ma-sa, CT 55, 43:5), a "Median" (Lit ma-da-a-a) 
mentioned in a letter from the archive of the Ebabbarra temple in Sippar 
dated in the fourth year of Darius 1.(518 B.C.) and containing an 
instruction to issue five kur (900 liters) of dates to this Median. . 
Apparentiy, his name is Iranian, although its etymology is not clear (cf. 
Old Persian bUmi-, "earth," in Kent, p. 200). 

118. Bupares. It seems that he was the last Achaemenid satrap of 
Babylonia. According to Arrian (3,8,5), he was one of Darius Ill's 
generals during the Battle of Gaugamela in 331 B.C. Cf. Justi in INB, p. 
71; Zadok 1977, p. 97. 

119. Dabdama' (Da-ab-da-ma-a', EEMA 91:12), whose son Aqubu 
witnessed a document in Til-Gabarra, near Nippur, in 419 B.C. 
Dabdama' looks Iranian. According to V. Livshits it might be 
interpreted "he who puts down a flame" (?), cf. Sogdian db'n, "flame." 

| 120. Dadaparna'. Cf. Dataphemes in Greek sources and Da-tab-bar-ra, 

I etc. in Elamite tablets from Persepolis. The name comes from the Old 

I Iranian *Data-farna- (Eilers 1936, p. 176; Mayrhofer in OnP 8:367; 

j Hinz in ASN, p. 85; Zadok 1981, p. 658). 

j a) Da-da-a-pa-ar-na-a' (UCP 9/2, 38: [7]; 39:[6],13), a 

j "Choresmian": [LU hur-zi]-ma-a-a in 38:7 and [LU hur]-[ri]-im-ma-a-a 
| .' in 39:7 (Zadok 1981, p. 658, n. 2. cf. KUR hu-ma-ri-iz-mu, 

1 "Choresmia" in the Babylonian version of the Behistun inscription, 

I Aramaic HRZMY', Old Persian (h)vdrazmu-). The first document is 

j dated in the fifth year of Cyrus' reign (534 B.C.). The second is un- 

1 

| dated and probably was drafted in the same year. Both tablets are badly 

| damaged and litde information can be derived from them. According to 
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UCP 9/2, 38, several elders (line 1: AB.BA.MES) of the town Bit- 
$apsap recorded an obligation of a few persons, including Dadaparna', 
a messenger (line 7: LLJ mar sipri), to take care of some palace prop- 
erty. If an informer were to report against them regarding this property, 
they would be punished by death. BIt-$apsap was probably not far 
from Uruk since both documents mentioning it were discovered there. 
In UCP 9/2, 39 Dadaparna' is listed among some royal officials. As far 
as I can understand the damaged text, these officials were obliged to 
deliver (?) a lamb to the royal court Tne obligation was made known to 
them in the presence often citizens (LU mar-bane). 

b) Da-da-par-na-a' (BE 10, 58:14), whose son Purhat (q.v. Paruhata 
a) witnessed a rent payment in Nippur in 422 B.C. 

121. Dadarsu (Da-da-ar-sii, PBS 2/1, 37:5; TMH 2/3, 147:24). His 
patronymic is destroyed in the first of these documents, and the second 
does not mention it. Mitradata, son of Bagazustu (q.v. b), is referred to 
in TMH 2/3, 147 was his steward ipaqdu). According to PBS 2/1, 37, 
Dadarsu was paid rent for 423 B.C. for land leased to the Murasu firm. 
In this case another steward acted as his agent (cf. Stolper in EEMA, p. 
66). The name Dadarsi- is attested in the Behistun inscription for a 
Persian and an Armenian (Kent, p. 189). 

122. Da'mamiasta (Da-a'-ma-mi-as-ta. BE 9, 102:8), whose son Bel- 
bullisu bore the title "foreman (saknu) of banaikdnu people." The 
meaning of banaikanu is unknown. See CAD B, p. 79: "possibly a 
foreign word designating a particular ethnic group or organization." The 
document was drafted in Nippur in 424 B.C. and records a lease of fief 
lands to the Murasu house for a term of five years. On the name see 
Eilers in IBKU, p. 85 and n. 3: *Dami-mazdah-? 

123. Dahizakka' (Da-hi-za!-ak-ka-a\ EEMA 62: rev. 5). whose son Sa- 
ahiia-atalla' (the name is Semitic) witnessed rent paid in Nippur in 437 
B.C. According to V. Livshits, the name may render *Dahicaka- 
{Dahali + -ca + -ha), i.e., "Belonging to (the tribe of) Dana-." 

124. Darius (Da-a-ri-ia-a-mu-us, Dar. 298:19. etc.; Da-a-ri-ia-a-mus, 



126. Darparna'. For literature on the etymology see Zadok 1977, p. 
104: *Daraya-farna-. Cf. also Da-ri-par-na in Elamite texts from Perse- 
polis (Mayrhofer in OnP 8.360). 

a) Da-ar-par-na-a' (EEMA 1:14; see also BE 9, 39:7), son of Karge 
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ibid! 193:27, etc.; Da-a-ri-ia-su, ibid. 443:18, etc.; Da-a-ri-im-us-su, 
ibid. 39:15; Da-ri-a-mu-us, ibid. 17:15, etc.; Da-ri-es-su, ibid. :14, etc.; 
Da-ri-im-mus, ibid. 349:17, etc.; Da-ri-mu-su, ibid. 3:16, etc.; see 
Tallqvist in NNB, p. 53; BE 10, p. 48; PBS 2/1, pp. 18f.). The Old 
Persian form of the name was Darayava h u- (Kent, p. 189, where it is 
translated "he who holds firm the good"). Three Achaemenid kings 
bore this- name. 

a) Darius I (522-486 B.C.). For a list of Babylonian documents 
dated in his reign see Dandamayev 1984, pp. 15f.; see also OECT 10, p. 
12; Durand and Joannes, pp. 5 If.; Stolper 1984, pp. 300-302; Stolper J 

1989, pp. 284f., 304f. According to the Behistun inscription (I, 84-92), I 

Darius personally led a campaign against the Babylonian insurgents 1 

who rebelled against him at the beginning of October, 522 B.C. and 
punished them. He is also mentioned in a king list from Uruk (van Dijk 
and Mayer, no. 88: obv. 14). A fragment of the Babylonian version of 
I his Behistun inscription was discovered in Babylon on a diorite block ( 

1 (von Voigtlander, pp. 65f.).Darius I - 

! b) Darius II (423-405 B.C.). For a list of documents dated in his 

| reign see Dandamayev 1984, p. 18. On the chronology of his rule see 

! Stolper in EEMA, pp. 1 14-20. A document dated in the very beginning 

J of his reign (BE 10, 1 = TMH 2/3, 29) records rent paid for a house in 

Babylon by a member of the Murasu house living in Nippur. Accord- 
ing to the text, the house was rented for a period "until the king's depar- 
ture" (cf. Stolper in EEMA, p. 122). Cf. s.v. Umakus. 

c) Darius III (335-331 B.C.). For a list of documents dated in his 
reign see Dandamayev 1984, p. 18. 

125. Darmakka' (Da-ar-ma-ak-ka-a', BE 9, 74:6), father of Patistana' 
(q.v.), who held a bow fief and belonged to the hacru organization of the 
Areians. The document was drafted in 425 B.C. near Nippur. On the 
name see Zadok 1977, p. 116 (with literature): *Darmaka-. 
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(q.v.), witness to a contract from 431 B.C. for leasing royal lands near 
Nippur to the Murasu firm for three years (EEMA 1). In the second 
text, also dated in the 431 B.C., his name has been only partly pre- 
served, again as a witness to a rent payment. 

b) Da-ar-par-na-a' (BE 9, 48 = TMH 2/3, 144:33; Da-ri-pa-ar-na-a', 
EEMA 95:19; see ibid. 25:rev. 2 and PBS 2/1, 217:14 where the name 
is partly broken off), whose son Usparra' (q.v.) witnessed rent pay- 
ments in Nippur in 429-4 1 8 B .C. 

127. Demisi (De-mi-si, CT 55, 93:9), son of Tumunu (q.v.), a witness 
to a loan in money given by the Iranian Seta' (q.v.) in Sippar at the end 
of the sixth century B.C. (the reign of Darius I; the year is broken off). 
He is called LU sak-ka-a-a Gine 10), "Saka" (i.e., Scythian). According 
to Zadok, "this is the only occurrence of this gentilic in Babylonian doc- 
uments (a Neo-Assyrian royal inscription mentions this gentilic) .... The 
whole name can perhaps be reconstructed as *Dahyaum-isa-, 'land 
seeker'" (Zadok 1983a, p. 319). 

Deprada'. SeeKeprada'. 

128. Dizaka' (Di-za-ka-a', BE 9, 47:2), whose patronymic is not men- 
tioned. He rented his bow fief near Nippur to the Murasu firm in 429 
B.C. On the name Zadok 1977, p. 118 (with previous literature): 
*Dizaka-. 

129. Duhumisda' (Du-hu-mi-is-da-a', OECT 10, 171:7, 8), creditor for 
a loan of fifty shekels of silver issued -in Kish in the fourth regnal year 
of Xerxes (482 B.C.). The loan was to be repaid through his slave 
Mi'da' (q.v.). The name Duhumisda' seems to be Iranian. Its second 
component is apparently -mizda- (for some names with this component 
see Mayrhofer in OnP 8.465 and 8.1730). 

130. Dundana' (Du-un-da-na-a', BE 10, 82:4, 6, 12, Lo.E.; 89:2, 7, 10, 
U.E.), an Achaemenid prince. His patronymic is not mentioned. His 
lands near Nippur were managed by his steward Labasi and rented to 
the Murasu firm. In 420 B.C. he was paid 250 kur (45,000 liters) of 
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1 
i 

| barley, a vessel of beer, and a ram as rent for two fie ids. On the name 

| see Zadok 1977, p. 109 (with literature): *Davantana-. 

j 131. Durmusdu' (Du-ur-mu-us-du-u', BE 9, 60:21, R), whose son 

1 Iddin-Bel (a Babylonian name) witnessed of a rental contract drafted in 

j 428 B.C. in Nippur. On the name see Zadok 1976c, p. 67: *Dura- 

j mizdva-, "whose reward is far-(reaching) (?)." - - 

j 132. Gambiia (Ga-am-bi-ia, VAS 5, 101:4), daughter of Pamakka (q.v.) 

j and wife of Zerutu (a Babylonian name). Her name is written with the 

J masculine determinative, apparently is a lapsus calami of the scribe. 

| She is mentioned in a broken context in a document drafted in Babylon 

| in 494 B.C. referring to some land that she and her husband were going 

I to sell. Zadok assumes that her name is probably Semitic (Zadok 1977, 

I p. 94, n. 26), but it seems unlikely that an Iranian would have given his 

| daughter a Semitic name at such an early period as Darius I's reign. 

I Therefore the name of Gambiia seems to be Iranian. V. Livshits is 

inclined to trace it to Old Iranian *gamb-, "to strain oneself (cf. Sog- 

dian ymb-, Tmp-Sogdian;). 

133. Girpama' (Gi-ir-par-na-a', PBS 2/1, 114:8, 10; TMH 2/3, 204:2, 
6, 17), a slave (ardu) of the Persian prince Arbareme mentioned in two 
documents from Nippur drafted in 419 B.C. To judge from PBS 2/1, 
114:10, his father also bore the name Girpama'. As seen from TMH 
2/3, 204, the house and garden presented to him by Arbareme were 
given in mortgage to the Murasu firm. A member of the firm warned 
two slaves of Girpama' (one of whem bore the Iranian name Iskutikku, 
q.v.) that the term of the mortgage was running out but the mortgaged 
property still had not been redeemed and that no kind of claims to it 
should be produced in the future (cf. Stolper in EEMA, p. 67). Accord- 
ing to PBS 2/1, 1 14, lands of the "estate of the equerry" were leased to . 
the Murasus who paid one mina of silver and two kur (360 liters) of 
barley as the salary and provisions of two royal soldiers (LU sab sarri). 
This payment was made through Girpama', "the foreman of the susdnu 
persons of the estate of the equerry." The document is sealed with 



Girpama's "bronze seal ring." 
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Hiising read this name as Keritunah' (the sign par can also be read 
as tu). But such a reading is based on the apparently incorrect assump- 
tion that the susdnu were connected with Susa, the capital of Elam, and 
consequently their foreman would have been an Elamite (Hiising, p. 40). 
Hinz derives Girpama' from *Girafarnah- (?), "der das Gliick ergreift" 
? (ASN, p. 107). V. Livshits connects this name with Parthian proper 
name Gryprn, where the etymology of gry- is not clear. 

134. Gubaru (Ug-ba-ru, ABC, p. 109, HI: 15, p. 110, 111:22; Gu-ba-ru, 
AnOr 8, 46:2, etc.; Gu-bar-ra/ru, ibid. 45:3; YOS 7, 160:12, etc.; Gu- 
bar-ri, YOS 7, 178:16, etc.; Gu-ba-ri, BE 10, 91:20, etc.; Gu-bar, PBS 
2/1, 100:12, etc.). This is the Old Persian name Gaubaruva- (Kent, p. 
182) or Gobryas of Greek sources. 

a) According to the Nabonidus Chronicle (111:15, see ABC, p. 109), 
Ugbaru was "the governor of the country Gutium" and on the 16th day 
of the month Tashritu (October 12, 539 B.C.) he and the army of Cyrus 
II took Babylon. In other words, Ugbaru was the Persian general who |.|| 

occupied Babylon. According to the same source, "on the night of the 
11th day of the month Arahsamna Ugbaru died" — November 6th of the 
same year, approximately three weeks after the fall of Babylon (ABC, p. 
110, III: 22). The same chronicle says that Gubaru (Gu-ba-ru) the gov- 
ernor (LU NAM) "appointed the district officials in Babylon" (ABC, p. 
110, 111:20). This information is given immediately after the report that 
on October 29, 539 B.C. Cyrus II triumphantly entered Babylon and 
before the statement about Ugbaru' s death. 

There is no doubt that Ugbaru and Gubaru render the same Iranian 
name Gaubaruva-, and it seems that they refer to the same person (cf. 
ABC, p. 109, where Grayson assumes that their identity is uncertain). 
Thus, Ugbaru/Gubaru was the first Persian governor of Babylonia and 
had in his hands the real power in Babylonia and in its capital. The 
same chronicle says that before the war with Babylonia he was the gov- 
ernor of the country Gutium. He is also mentioned as Gobryas by 
Xenophon (Cyropaedia 4, 6, 2, etc.), who reports that he was an 
Assyrian who deserted the last Babylonian king and then joined Cyrus 
in the campaign against Babylon (Cyropaedia 7, 5, 8, 26. 32, etc.). 
However, Xenophon. like Herodotus, makes no distinction between 
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Assyria and Babylonia and at times calls Babylonians Assyrians. j 

Some scholars suppose that Ugbaru was Nabonidus' own appointee f 

as governor of Gutium, a region that they think was located west of | 

Media and was dependent on the Neo-Babylonian kings (Hallo, p. f 

717f.). However, as Zadok has shown, such an opinion cannot be sus- I 

tained (Zadok 1981/1982, p. 138, n. 65). Mallowan's view that f 

"Gobryas, governor of Gutium, who had been the principal general of f 

Nebuchadnezzar, defected to the side of Cyrus" (Mallowan, p. 411) I 

cannot be accepted, since it is based on an erroneous interpretation of a f 

Babylonian letter (Scheil 1914, pp. 166ff\; see below). Some scholars | 

attribute this letter to the reign of Nebuchadnezzar II, but it belongs to f 

the time of Cyrus II (San Nicolo 1941, p. 45). Almost certainly Gutium 
was the Achaemenid satrapy embracing Media and possibly also north- 
eastern Assyria. It had been conquered by the Persians in 550 B.C. 
after the war with Media and bordered on Babylonia ( Zadok 
1981/1982, p. 138, n. 65). In the first millennium B.C. Gutium was an 
archaic name for Media or, at least, its western part. Though the Cyro- 
paedia is a historical novel in which real historical events are frequentiy 
distorted in accordance with philosophical and political purposes of its 
author, this work does contain some valuable information unknown 
even to Herodotus. Xenophon knew that it was Gobryas who had oc- 
cupied Babylon at the order of Cyrus, information in full accordance 
with the Nabonidus Chronicle. He was an old man if we are to believe 
Xenophon (Cyropaedia 4, 6, 1-7). Apparendy, he was a Persian or a 
Mede. 

Shea supposes that Ugbaru was king of Babylon in 538 B.C., while 
Cyrus II was king of the whole Persian empire (Shea, pp. 99ff.). How- 
ever, there is no evidence in favor of the opinion that Ugbaru was a 
vassal king (cf. in detail below s.v. Kambuzija). 

b) Governor of Babylonia and Across-the-River under Cyrus II and 
Cambyses. Sometime between April and the end of October in 535 
B.C. Cyrus made Mesopotamia and Across-the-River (Ebir-Nari, i.e., 
the regions lying to the west of the Euphrates as far as to the Phoenician 
city states), into a single province and appointed Gubaru its governor 
(San Nicolo 1941,; pp. 55f.). 

Some scholars think that this Gubaru was the person mentioned in 
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the Nabonidus Chronicle (cf. a above). Such an opinion, of course, 
cannot be accepted since that Ugbaru died soon after the fall of Babylon 
to the Persians (cf. Rollig, pp. 671f.). Schwenzner (p. 48) goes even ; 

further, assuming that Ugbaru, the governor of Gutiura, Gubaru, the j 

governor of Babylonia, Gubaru, the accomplice of Darius in overthrow- [ 

ing Gaumata the Magian. and Gubaru, the lance bearer of Darius I, were 
all one and the same person. According to Mallowan (p. 411, n. 2), 
Gubaru, the governor of Babylonia under Cyrus II, and Gubaru, the 
accomplice of Darius I, were the same person. 

Gubaru retained his post at least until the fifth year of Cambyses' 
reign, 525 B.C., or possibly even until 522 B.C. (cf. San Nicolo 1941, 
pp. 55f.). This Gubaru is frequently referred to in Babylonian docu- 
ments, which give abundant information about his administrative func- 
tions (cf. San Nicolo 1941, p. 56, n. 1, which contains a list of docu- 
ments published until 1940 and mentioning Gubaru. Some more recent 
publications will be considered below). 

Let us discuss some typical texts. AnOr 8, 45 and 46, drafted at 
Uruk in 535 B.C., record the obligation of two debtors to the Eanna 
temple to go to Babylon to Gubaru, the governor of Babylonia and 
Across-the-River (LU NAM TIN.TIR.KI u KUR e-bir iD, see AnOr 8, 
45:3-4). Several high officials of the same temple were to accompany 
them, and a number of persons guaranteed that the debtors would go. 
Otherwise, the guarantors and the debtors themselves would bear "the 
punishment (hitu) of Gubaru" (see also BIN II, 114; Stigers, no. 43). 
YOS 7, 178 attests that a debtor who had been placed in shackles in the 
Eanna temple was released when four men stood as guarantors for him. 
The document was drafted in Uruk in 525 B.C. and contains the stipula- 
tion that the. guarantors will be punished by Gubaru if the debtor escapes 
to some other place. According to TCL 13, 168, in 525 B.C. a man 
guaranteed that five temple-slave fowlers would regularly deliver a 
quitrent of birds to the Eanna temple in Uruk. Otherwise, he would bear 
"the punisnment of Gubaru, the governor of Babylonia and Across-the- 
River." When the Eanna temple herdsmen had some deficit in livestock 
at the inspection, the manager of the temple and the royal commissioner 
told alkhem, "This is an order of Gubaru .... You must go together with 
us to Gubaru" (AnOr 8, 43. drafted in Uruk in 535 B.C.) In 531. B.C. a 
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certain Gimillu was sent at the head of a crew of slaves of the Eanna 
temple from Uruk to Babylon to work for the governor Gubaru. When 

j Gimillu and the other laborers returned to Uruk, the steward of the 

j Eanna temple and the royal commissioner in this temple asked him: 

I "What instructions did Gubaru give you regarding the temple slaves ... 

j J whom you... brought to us and placed at our disposal? .'.. Speak, and we 

] fulfill (these instructions)." To this Gimillu answered: "Gubaru did not 

\ give me any instructions concerning them ... Let them work in the 

] -. Eanna temple until you get instructions from Gubaru regarding them" 

| (YOS 7, 70; on some of Gubaru's instructions see also Scheil 1921, p. 

j 32, no. 22:2). "At the command of Gubaru" ten agricultural workmen 

! ■ of the Eanna temple were sent in 528 B.C. from Uruk to Babylon to per- 

{ form some state corvee work (TCL 13, 152). If a certain person did not 

j ] send workmen to perform state corvee on the Harrikippi canal in 528 

1 v B.C., he was to bear the punishment of Gubaru (TCL 13, 150). 

| According to YOS 7, 172, drafted in Uruk in 526 B.C., a certain Kalba 
was instructed to bring twenty temple slaves, who had been taking care 

| of the royal cattle (line 2: GUD sd LUGAL) and later had been sent to 

i gather reeds for the "work of the royal palace" (lines 8-9: a-na dul-lu sd 

l E.GAL sd LUGAL), and to deliver them to the royal commissioner. If 

I he did not deliver them, he was to be punished by Gubaru. 

j A number of documents from the reign of Cambyses are connected 

\ by their contents. "According to the written order of Gubaru, the gov- 

|. ernor of Babylonia and Across-the-River," the royal commissioner in 

I the Eanna temple delivered eighty full-grown sheep "for the royal table" 

j | in the city of Amanu, apparently near Uruk (GCCI II, 120). A rent col- 

I I lector in the Eanna temple was ordered to deliver at a specified time 

| r 5,000 talents (150 tons) of wood "to the royal palace." The temple was 

j * to give 100 talents (93 tons) of dates to the same palace (YOS 7, 168; 

1 , Pinches 1916, p. 29). Michigan Collection 89 records an issue of four 

J '■ shekels of silver to rent a boat to transfer some first-class beer to 

| Amanu. Another boat was rented to deliver bricks to the palace there. 

| These instructions were given by Gubaru. Also, a messenger of 

I 

! Gubaru and the steward of the palace in Amanu were paid respectively 

3 six and five shekels of silver from the Eanna temple. The same text also 

j mentions a Mede and a Choresmian (cf. for an analogous document s.v. 
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Parnaka a). Zadok (1976d, p. 72) thinks that Amanu (URU A-ma-nu). 
where Cambyses' palace was located, is Old Iranian *Avahana-, 
"settlement," 

TCL 13, 142 (Uruk, 532 B.C.) contains a warning that if any uten- 
sils are removed from the Eanna temple storehouse the guilty person 
will be punished by Gubaru. When a temple slave stole a sheep from a 
herd belonging to the Eanna temple, an official declared that he had al- 
ready warned this slave: "You must not slaughter any sheep marked 
with the iron star" (i.e., belonging to the Eanna temple). However, on 
the testimony of the same official, the slave tried to strangle him. Then, 
in accordance with an order from Gubaru and Parnaka (q.v.), the case 
was handed over to a court of citizens in Uruk (YOS 7, 128, Uruk, 528 
B.C.). 

In 527 B.C. three senior shepherds of the Eanna temple took an oath 
by the gods Bel and Nabu and the royal majesty that they would bring 
sheep for sacrifice at a specified time on pain of Gubaru' s punishment 
(YOS 7, 160, Uruk). An overseer of the Eanna temple shepherds was 
obliged to dispatch sheep for sacrifices. If he did not dispatch a 
sufficient number of sheep he would be punished by Gubaru (YOS 7, 
127, Uruk, 528 B.C.). Five senior shepherds of the Eanna temple took 
an oath by the gods Bel and Nabu as well as by King Cyrus that, being 
sent to inspect the livestock belonging to the Eanna temple, they would 
not hide anything. This statement was made in the presence of high 
temple officials and the "messengers of Gubaru" (AnOr 8, 61, Uruk, 
531 B.C.). 

A letter of the early Achaemenid period from the Eanna temple 
archive and sent from a certain Anu-sar-usur (probably the governor of 
Uruk) to the manager and to the royal commissioner in this temple, says 
that an official in charge of fodder in Eanna informed Gubaru about the 
number of the temple workmen. But, to judge from this letter, this 
information was not full, and for this reason Anu-sar-usui warned the 
tempie officials that Gubaru should be told about dead and runaway 
slaves. If they did not inform him, the sender would tell Gubaru about it 
himself (Scheil 1914, pp. 166ff. where this text is attributed to the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar II. On the date, however, see Clay, pp. 466f. The 
end of the letter has been omitted in Scheil' s publication. The tablet will 
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be republished by A. Millard, whose copy I have used.) 

In 530 B.C. the manager and the royal commissioner of the Eanna 
temple "registered the temple slaves in the center of the city to guard 
Eanna.... They are to guard the environs of Eanna. He who is negligent 
in his guard (duty) will be punished by Gubaru" (GCCI II, 103, Uruk; 
see also BIN I, 169). 

In 533 B.C. two persons — a man from the city of Kish and an I 

Arab — are enjoined from meeting with two temple slave women 
(mentioned by name) on pain of of Gubaru's punishment (YOS 7, 56 I 

and 92, Uruk), - j 

A "message" sent by Gubaru to the Eanna temple is referred to in 
the letter YOS 3, 1 1 1 (see also ibid., no. 106). 

BE 8, 80 shows that in 529 B.C. the "citizens and elders" of the city 
of Handldu swore by the gods Bel and Nabu and by the majesty of 
Cambyses that $illaja, the manager (line 14: LU rab blti) of Gubaru, 
ordered a nearby canal, probably in the Nippur region, to be given over 
for the use of the "Cimmerians and the Subareans." By Cimmerians are 
meant the Sakai. But long before Achaemenid times the term 
"Subareans" had become an anachronism, and it is not quite clear -which 
people is meant.- • 

In Sippar in 480 B.C. a man placed his brother at the disposal of a 
certain Kusuraia to work in place of his employer "digging the canal of 
Gubaru" (TEBR 89). This canal apparently was named after the gover- 
nor Gubaru. A document from Sippar dated 529 B.C. mentions 
"Gubaru's harbor" (kdru) and its overseer (Camb. 96; cf. Rollig, p. 
671). 

To judge from a document dated in the ninth (?) regnal year of 
Anaxerxes (456 B.C., if Anaxerxes I is meant), there was a locality 
called "Reeds of Gubaru" in the Suanna quarter in Babylon (Michigan 
1 Collection 14; but cf. Zadok 1977, p. 98, according to whom the text 

| . mentions a house held by Gubaru; it seems to me that the house did not 

i ' belong to Gubaru himself but was located in the "Reeds of Gubaru"). 

I 

I The documents under discussion are mostly from the archives of the 

j Eanna temple in Uruk, some coming from Sippar, Babylon, etc. The 

1 texts where Gubaru is referred to as the governor are dated from the 

j . fourth year of Cyrus' reign through the fifth year of Cambyses (from 17 
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March 535 to 28 August 525 B.C.; Stolper 1989, p. 290). A letter 
where Gubaru (YOS 3, 106, line 7: Gu-bar-ru; the name is spelled 
without the masculine determinative) is mentioned seems to have been 
written after the death of Cambyses in 522 B.C. (San Nicolo 1941, p. 
65). It is possible that Gubaru perished during the revolts which 
occurred in Babylonia in 522-521 B.C. 

As seen from these documents, the residence of Gubaru was in 
Babylon. At his order the Eanna temple regularly sent considerable 
numbers of slaves from Uruk to Babylon, in all probability, to work in 
the royal household. Some texts testify that several times Gubaru 
ordered the authorities of the Eanna temple to supply a royal palace lo- 
cated near Uruk with sheep, beer, dates, etc., when Cambyses happened 
to stay there. These records contain the stipulation that if Gubaru 's 
orders were not fulfilled, the guilty persons would be punished. 

Gubaru was regularly informed about the numbers of dead and run- 
away temple slaves. The persons who had stolen or plundered temple 
property were regularly sent from Uruk to Babylon for his investigation 
and punishment. He was also responsible for punishing temple shep- 
herds who failed to promptly deliver their quotas of sheep and cattle for 
sacrifices. The records mention by name several of his messengers, 
. scribes, and scribe-interpreters, mainly in connection with their inspec- 
tions of temple livestock (in addition to documents discussed above, see 
Roth, pp. 482ff.). Thus, the competence of Gubaru was very great and 
was not restricted to the administrative functions of a governor. In par- 
ticular, he exercised authority over the Babylonian temples, which for 
many centuries had enjoyed local self-government. 

One document mentions Gubaru' s manager at Nippur (see also 
YOS 7, 70:6, where "the deputy and commissioner of Gubaru" is 
referred to). Apparently, Gubaru owned land near Nippur. He proba- 
bly also owned an estate near Babylon. 

Several record? refer to his son Nabugu (q.v.;. who also occupied a 
high administrative position. 

Gubaru left a considerable trace in later cuneiform records. Docu- 
ments dated in the reigns of Cambyses, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes I, men- 
tion a "canal of Gubaru" and a "harbor of Gubaru" in Sippar and a 
locality called "Reeds of Gubaru" in or near Babylon. 
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c) Gubaru, the governor of Babylonia and Across-the-River, may be 
the person mentioned in the Behistun inscription as an accomplice of 
Darius I against Gaumata the Magian. He is known also as the lance J 
bearer of Darius (DNc:l, in Kent, p. 140). In the Babylonian versions I 
of the Behistun and Naqs-i-Rustam inscriptions of Darius I, his name is | 
spelled respectively Gu-ba-ru-u' and Ku-bar-ra (von Voigtlander, line | 
111; KIA, p. 97). In both cases he bears the ethnic designation "a | 
Patischorian." In the Babylonian version of the Behistun inscription he j 
is called LU par-sa-a-a, a "Persian" (von Voigtlander, line 1 1 1). I 

d) A governor of Babylonia under Darius II, referred to in a number 

of Murasu documents from Nippur dated in the period from the third f 

through seventh years of Darius ITs reign (4 March 420-16 April 417 

B.C.; Stolper 1989, p. 290). He probably was the governor of 

Babylonia until the beginning of Artaxerxes ITs reign. It seems that his 

residence was in Nippur (Rollig, p. 672). His official title was 

"Governor of the Land of Akkad" or "Governor of the Akkadians" (LU 

NAM sd KUR/LU URI.KI-i, see BE 10, 101:25; PBS 2/1, 72:L.E.; 

96:16, cf. Oppenheim 1985, p. 564). See also BE 10, 118:14 where he 

is called "governor of Babylonia." 

One text records rent paid on his field through his slave (BE 10, 
84), who also witnessed a business document (BE 10, 85:15; cf. ibid., 
U. E., where his full tide is given: "seal of Pakiki, the foreman of the 
estate of swordbearers, slave of Gubaru"). The documents mention four 
scribe-interpreters who were at Gubaru 's disposal (BE 10, 101:25, 
Lo.E.; PBS 2/1, 70:15; 72:12, Lo.E.; 133:23, U.E.; EEMA lll:rev.), 
four judges subordinated to him (BE 10, 84:11, Lo.E.; 128:14, U.E.; 
PBS 2/1, 105:14-15; 133:20, Lo.E.; 224:9; EEMA 32:rev. 4), four of 
his slaves, two of whom bore the Iranian names of Artasurru and 
Gundakka' (BE 10, 114:14; 128:16-17; TMH 2/3, 190:U.E., etc.), a 
judicial official who bore the Iranian title muiiprasu (BE 10, 97:17), and 
one more official with the title LU dassiia (BE 10, 91:19-20, U.E.; cf. 
above s.v. Attarapata). Cf. also Joannes, no. 88:rev. 4. 

This Gubaru was probably the Gobryas who was the commander- 
in-chief of Artaxerxes II's army during his war with Cyrus the Younger 
in Babylonia in 401 B.C. (Xenophon, Anabasis, 1, 7, 11; cf. Meissner, 
col. 384; Zadok 1977, p. 97; Stolper 1987, pp. 396-98). 
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135. Gukka' (Gu-uk-ka-a', EEMA 34:6, 10, rev.), son of Hanani-iama 
(a Semitic name), a slave of Bagesu (q.v., c). In Nippur in 417 B.C. he 
was paid rent on a field by the Murasu firm, probably on Bagesu' s 
behalf. The document contains a nail impression of Gukka'. On the 
name see Zadok 1977, p. 106 (with previous literature): *Gauka-, 
"bullock." 

136. Gundakka'. On the name see Zadok 1977, p. 102 (with previous 
literature): *Gundaka-. 

a) Gu-un-dak-ka-a' (PBS 2/1, 150:24, Lo.E.), son of Gundakka', 
brother of Na r id-slpak (a Semitic name), a witness of a lease in 418 
B.C. of uzbaru (crown) fields located near Nippur. The contract con- 
tains his seal impression. The Gundakka' who witnessed TMH 2/3, 
190:U.E., recording rent paid by the Murasu firm for land of the Persian 
prince Arrisittu in 417 B.C., may be the same person. However, his 
patronymic is not indicated, and he is called a slave of the satrap 
Gubaru. 

b) Gu-un-dak-ka-a', Gu-un-da-ka-a' (BE 10, 67:17, Lo.E.; 90:10, 
Lo.E.; PBS 2/1, 192:19, U.E.; cf. also ibid., 83:U.E., where the name 
has been only partly preserved), son of Tigra' (q.v.), a witness of 
receipts for royal taxes (ilku) and rent on lands near Nippur in 422-420 
B.C. He was the overseer of the Lydian and Phrygian soldiers who 
lived in or near Nippur (BE 10, 90:10-11, Lo.E., etc.). Two of the doc- 
uments contain an impression of his seal (PBS 2/1, 192:U.E.; TMH 2/3, 
190:U.E.; on this text cf., however, above s.v. Gundakka' a). 

137. Gusurri' (Gu-su-ri, PBS 2/1, 95:8, 11, 12; Gu-sur-ri-i', BE 10, 
80:5, 12, R; Gu-su-ri-i'. PBS 2/1, 189:7), son of Labasi (a Babylonian 
name), foreman of the "horse-feeders" (aspastua, an Old Iranian word, 
see PBS 2/i, 95:8-9. etc.) and referred to in the Murasu documents in 
Nippur in 423-420 B.C. These persons were settled on royal lands near 
Nippur that were rented to the Murasu firm. BE 10, 80:R mentions 
Gusurri's slaves Terihllije and Tira (q.vv.). PBS 2/1, 95:1 1 mentions a 
scribe-interpreter subordinated to Gusurri'. On the name see Zadok 
1975, p. 245: *gau-sura-, Avestan gaosiira-, "possessing strong oxen." 



i 
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138. Habarda' (Ha-bar-da-a', BE 9, 18:8), whose son Astusebarma' 
(q.v.) witnessed a contract drafted in Nippur in 435 B.C. On a possible 
ecymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 109. 

Hadbaga' (Ha-ad-ba-ga-a', BE 9, 12:L.E.). See Adabaga' a. 

139. Hambaru, attested in a number of the Murasu documents as a com- 
ponent of a geographical name (URU Ha-am-ba-ri, "Town of 
Hambaru" located near Nippur; see BE 9, 7a:3, PBS 2/1, 48:5, cf. also 
BE 9, 8:12; 44:11; BE 10, 61:7, 9; PBS 2/1, 63:11 where the name Is 
written without the masculine determinative; cf. Zadok 1985, p. 150.) 
According to BE 9, 7a, bow lands located in Town of Hambaru were 
rented out to the Murasu firm in 439 B.C. On the name see Hinz in 
ASN, pp. 112f.; Dandamayev 1987, pp. 39f.: * hambara- 
("storehouse"). 

140. Hambazu' (Ha-am-ba-zu-u', BE 10, 89:16, R), whose son 
Artapama' (q.v.) witnessed a rent payment in Nippur in 420 B.C. On 
the etymology see Zadok 1976c, p. 67: *Ham-bdzu-, "the embracer." 
The same name is attested also in Elamite documents from Persepolis in 
the form of Anbadus (Gershevitch, p. 178). . 

141. Haridapu(Ha-ri-da-pu-u, Jakob- Rost and Freydank, p. 29, no. 
21:4), the manager of a landowner whose name is broken (line 3: Pa-ap- 
[...]) . The document comes from Babylon and records rent paid on a 
field that was a "royal present" (line 3: ni-din-tu LUGAL). This name 
may not be Iranian. 

142. Harizanu (Ha-ri-za-nu, PBS 2/1, 12:5; 76:5; 157:1), a name 
appearing in three rent receipts from the Nippur region at the beginning 
of Darius II's reign. Apparently, it is an Iranian name although all three 
persons bearing it were related to Babylonians. According to Hinz, the 
name is derived from the Median *aryazana-, "von iranischer Art" 
(ASN, p. 42). Perhaps "of Iranian origin" would be better. 

a) Father of Samasaja, a lessee (PBS 2/1, 157). 
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b) Father of Ninuna-ah-iddin, a lessee (ibid., no. 12). 

c) Son of Sumaja, a holder of a bow fief (ibid., no. 76). 

143. Harrimaz (Har-ri-u-ma-az, PBS 2/1, 122:5; Har-ri-ma-az, BE 10, 
86:14), whose son Apia (a Babylonian name) held a bow fief and was 
one of the Areian military colonists in Salammu, near Nippur. The doc- 
uments were drafted in 420 and 418 B.C. According to Hinz, the name 
goes back to the Median -*aryavdza-> "Iraner-fiihrer" (ASN, p. 41). 

144. Hldata' (Hi-i-da-ta-a', PBS 2/1, 119:13 and U.E.), son of Bel- 
iddin, a witness to a rent payment in Nippur in 418 B.C. At least the 
second component of his name is Iranian (-data). Cf. Hinz in ASN, p. 
120. His patronymic is Babylonian. 

145. Hisiarsu (Hi-si-a'-ar-si, Stigers, no. 51:12, etc.; Hi-si-ar-su, UET 
4, 115:17, etc.; Hi-si-i'-as-su, Joannes, p. 108, no. 9:12; Ak-si-ak-ar-su, 
Evens, Appendix 2:6, etc.; Ak-si-ri-as-ri, OECT 10, 183:13; Ak-si-ia- 
ar-su,"VAS 4, 193:5, etc.; Ak-si-ia-ar-si, TMLH 2/3, 38:18, and other 
forms which render the Old Persian name Xsayarsan-), King Xerxes 
(486-465 B.C.). In Babylonian texts the name is attested only for this 
king. For references to Babvlonian documents dated in his reign see 
Graziani, pp. IV- VI; cf. also Stolper 1988a, pp. 196f. A short Elamite 
inscription from Uruk contains only his title ("Xerxes, king of all the 
world"; see van Dijk in UVB 16, 1960, p. 60). 

In Mesopotamia the early Achaemenid kings bore the official title 
"King of Babylon, King of the Lands." At the beginning of his reign 
Xerxes also used this title. It was once thought that when the Babyloni- 
ans revolted against the Persian rule in 482 B.C., the forth regnal year of 
Xerxes, his title in Babylonia became "King of the Lands," but recent 
publications show that some Babylonian texts dated in his fifth through 
sixteenth regnal years give him the title "King of Persia (Parsu/Parsaja) 
and Media (Madaja). King of Babylon, and King of the Lands." More- 
over, in several texts dated in his reign, Artaxerxes I bears the title 
"King of Babylon" (OECT 10, 171, 172. etc.). Cf. Stolper in EEMA, p. 
9, n. 25; Idem 1987, p. 397, n. 38; Idem 1989, p. 294; Kuhn and 
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I'"' Sherwin-White, pp. 72f.; F. Joannes, "La titulature de Xerxes," 

J N.A.B.U., 1989, p. 25, no. 37. | 

I . I 

j 146: Humagammu (Hu-ma-ga-am-mu, Pinches 1891/1392, p. 134:12), \ 

1 whose son Basa'siru witnessed a slave sale contract in Humadesu in I 

1 523 B.C. On the etymology see Zadok 1976d, p. 77: *Hva-gama-, | 



"striking beautifully." 

147. Humaitu ( f Hu-ma-a-a-tum, Dar. 379:47), the wife of Manna-ki- 
Istaria, a slave woman of the Egibi business house mentioned in a doc- 
ument drafted in 508 B.C. in Babylon recording the division of the 
property of the Egibi house. On the etymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 
124 (Avestan humata-, "gut gedacht"). Cf. s.v. Humata, attested as a 
man's name. 

Humardatu (Hu-u-mar-da-a-tu, PBS 2/1, 6:12, etc.). See Umardatu. 

148. Humata' (Hu-u-ma-a-ta-a\ TMH 2/3, 189:8b, 12), father of 
TTriparna' the foreman of the "Cimmerian" (Sakai) military colonists 
settled in the Nippur region, and TTribaza', (q.vv.) who are mentioned in 
a document drafted in 417 B.C. in a suburb of Nippur. On the etymol- 
ogy see Hinz in ASN, pp. 124f. (*Hu-mata-, cf. above Humaitu). 

149. Hungamu (Hu-un-ga-mu, PBS 2/1, 16:1), whose son Nana-iddin 
rented his bow fief to the Murasu firm for a term of three years for six 
shekels of silver a year. The document was drafted in Nippur in 423 
B.C. On the etymology see Zadok 1976c, p. 67 (*Hu-nigama-, "[born] 
at a good time"). 

150. Hurunnatu (Hu-ur-un-na-tu, PBS 2/1, 130:15, L.E.; Hu-ru-mu-un- 
na-tu, ibid. 143:7; Hur-ri-mun-na-tu, BE 10, 123:4), referred to without 
patronymic in documents from in Nippur in 418-415 B.C. with the title 
abarakku (steward of the royal household). On the etymology see 
Zadok 1976b, p. 215: *Xvar-vanaGa-, "deriving victory from the Sun- 
god." 
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151. Hurusadatu (Hur-us-sa-da-a-tu, BE 10, 100:3; Hu-ur-sa-ca-a-tu, 
ibid. 86:3; Hu-ur-si-da-a-tu, TMH 2/3, 184:4, collated by J. Oelsner: see 
Zadok 1976b, p. 214; Hur-ta-sa-da-a-ni, THM 2/3, 191:4), whose son 
Bariki was one of the Areian soldiers (BE 10, 100:3-4) settled in Bit- 
Tabalaja, near Nippur. His fief was rented to the Murasu firm. 
Hurusadatu is an Iranian name; probably he was an Areian who gave 
his son a Semitic name. On the etymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 140: 
*Xvarsadata-, "Heldgeschaffen." 

152. Huruzustu (Hu-ru-zu-us-tum, Ungnad 1960, p. 79, Amherst 
285:5). one of the Iranians sent to Borsippa around 485 B.C. He was 
issued, among other thinss, a jus of wine. On the etvmolosy see Eilers 

j 1957-1958, p. 332; Zadok 1977, p. 96: *Xvar-zusta-, "beloved by Sun- 

god." 

153. Huta[...]-' (Hu-ta-[...]\ Stolper 1989, pp. 285f.; see also Eph c al, p. 
154), son of Pagakanna (q.v.) and the "governor of Babylon and 
Across-the-River" (LU pa-ha-tum E.KI u e-bi-ri ID, lines 2-3). The 

;■ document was drafted in Babylon in the 36th regnal year of Darius I 

(486 B.C.). An overseer of the prison (or of the work-house, bit killi), 
Siha by name, received fourteen kur (2520 liters) of barley from a cer- 
tain Iddin-Nabu, son of Iqisa-Marduk, as a payment due to the crown. 
The payment was authorized by Huta[...]' and two scribes. 

According to Stolper (1989, p. 287), the name of this governor per- 
haps can be read as Hu-ta-an-na-' from Old Persian Utana (Greek 
Otanes), although in the Behistun inscription (par. 68) the Old Persian 
[U]ta[na] is transcribed U-mi-it-ta-na-a' . This Huta[...]' was an Iranian 
and the latest known governor of Babylonia and Across-the-River. 
Thus, the separation of Babylonia from Across-the-River as a separate 
satrapy occurred during the early years of Xerxes, after the death of 
Darius 1 (Stoiper 1989. p. 293). 

Hystanes. See Ustanu. 

154. Iamma (Ia-am-ma-a\ BE 10. 72:3. 5, 8, 9; Ia-a-am-ma-a'. ibid. 76: 
2), son of Banade'u (q.v.). In 421 B.C. he was paid rent for a field in 
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Husseti-sa-Nasir, near Nippur. The payment was made by the Murasu 
firm through Bariki-ili, the agent of Iamma, and consisted of 30 kur 2 
pan 3 silt (5,490 liters) of barley, 5 kur (900 liters) of spelt, 3 pan 4 silt . 
3 qa (135 liters) of chick peas, and 1 pan 1 sut 3 qa (45 liters) of lentils 
(BE 10, 72). In the same year the Murasu firm paid Iamma 5 kur 2 pan 
3 sut (990 liters) of barley and 2 kur (360 liters) of spelt as annual rent 
for fields in BIt-Haddija and'Milidu, near Nippur. The payment was 
made through a certain Pirrina'nis (BE 10, 76). On the etymology of 
Iamma see Zadok 1976c, p. 67 (*Yama-). 

155. Ibbastana' (Ib-ba-as-ta-na-a\ BE 8, 144:19), referred to in a bro- 
ken context in a document from Darius I's time. The place where it was 
drafted is unknown. According to Zadok, Ibbastana' is an Iranian- 
looking name, and its first component may be -iba-, "family" (1977, p. 
96 with n. 56). V. Livshits suggests translating the name as 
"(occupying an outstanding) place (stdna-) in the family." 

Cf. the geographical name Abastanu (URU A-ba-as-ta-nu, BE 10, 
64: 5; PBS 2/1, 7:4; 8:2, 4; 20:1; 120:6; 207:6; see also BE 9, 86a:3; 
PBS 2/1, 193:5 where this toponym has been only partly preserved; cf. 
URU Ab-ba-es-ta-nu, PBS 1/2, 87:6). The last text is an undated letter, 
and all the other documents were drafted in Nippur in 424-418 B.C. 
Abastanu was near Nippur on the bank of SIn-magir canal (BE 9, 86a; 
PBS 2/1, 120 and 207; cf. Zadok 1978, pp. 310, 331) and had bow fiefs 
and lands belonging to the susdnu workmen. The documents record 
payment of royal taxes (BE 10, 64; PBS 2/1, 120, 207) and lease of land 
to the Murasu firm (BE 9, 86a; PBS 2/1, 20). PBS 2/1, 7 and 8, are 
promissory notes obligating two brothers to pay the Murasu firm 200 
kur (36,000 liters) of dates in Abastanu. The letter PBS 1/2, 87, 
recording a decision by the elders of Abbaestanu regarding temple tithe, 
was found in Nippur and mendons the title sandabakku, borne by gov- 
ernors of Nippur. On the etymology see Zadok 1976d, p. 72; idem 
1978, p. 312 (*abistdna-, "estate"); see also Hiising, p. 45. 

156. Ihse (in Bit Ih-se-e, YOS 7, 149:13; the name is written without 
the masculine determinative), owner of a manor near Uruk and not far 
from the estate of the Iranian Bagesu (q.v.). The document was drafted 
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in 527 B.C. On the name see Zadok 1977, p. 92 (*Xsaya-, "ruler"). 

Indapamu. See Mundapamu and Umintapama'. 

157. Induka' (In-du-ka-a\ Kelsey Museum 8133:4, unpublished), a 
tenant The name, also mentioned in a document of the 20th regnal year 
of Darius I (502 B.C.), may be from the ethnic name Hindukka (a man 
from *Hindus, "Indian"), cf. Benveniste 1966, p. 83, s.v. Hindukka. A 
Babylonian text from Persepolis mentions a woman named In-duk-ka, 
the mother of Tutu, "chief of merchants" (PTT, p. 201, no. 85:2). 

158. Ipradata (Ip-ra-da-a-ta/tu, PBS 2/1, 103:3,6X.E.; 201: 3,7,8), an 
Achaemenid prince, son of Ahiamanus. Ipradata ordered two of his 
slaves in 420 B.C. to collect one mina of silver as Rent for his land 
leased to the Murasu firm (PBS 2/1, 201). PBS 2/1, 103, records the 
same amount of silver due on "all the fields planted (with date palms) 
and under (cereal) cultivation lying in the suburbs of all the city of Nip- 
pur, which belong to Ipradata, son of the prince Ahiamanus." The doc- 
ument was drafted "before Istabuzana and Humardatu (q.vv.), the 
judges of the Sin canal district" and sealed with the "iron seal ring" of 
Ipradata. On the etymology see Eilers 1936, p. 176, n. 1 (the Old 
Iranian Fradata-, cf. Fradates in Greek sources and Parthian Prdt). 

159. Ipraduparna' (Ip-ra-a-du-par-na-a', BE 10, 114:5,6; PBS 2/1, 
138:U.E.), an usiarbaru official. In 418 B.C. he was issued through 
his manager Parruhatu (q.v.) 60 kur (10,800 liters) of barley as rent for 
a field near Nippur (BE 10, 114). PBS 2/1, 138; drafted in 417 B.C., 
has another of his managers as a witness. On the name see Eilers 1936, 
p. 173, n. 1 (on p. 176); Driver in AD, p. 59 (*Frada-famah-, "he who 
makes fortune"; cf. also Fratafernes in Greek sources and PRDPRN in 
Aramaic papyri, Komfeld, p. 1 10). 

160. Iskuduru (Is-ku-du-ru-u', PBS 2/1, 116:5; Is-ku-du-ru. ibid., 
122:7; Us-ku-du-ru-u', BE 9, 74:4), whose son Ispataru (q.v., b) in 
425-418 B.C. held a bow fief belonging to the hairu of the Areians 
settled in the Nippur region. On the etymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 
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225, s.v. *skudrva-\ cf. Szemerenyi, s.v. Skudra- ("the Skudrian," i.e., 
Thracian). 

161. Iskutikku (Is-ku-ti-ik-ku, TMH 2/3, 204: 2,8,16, rev. 22), a slave 
whose master Girparna' (q.v.) was an official subordinate to the Persian 
prince Arbareme according to a document drafted in Nippur in 419 B.C. 
On the etymology see Zadok 1977, p. 102 (*Skau8ika-, "the poor one"). 

162. Isparda (Is-pa-ar-da-a', PBS 2/1, 70:5), whose son Barikia (a 
Semitic name) was the manager of Parnus (q.v.) in Nippur in 421 B.C. 
According to Zadok, this name may be either Iranian or Lycian (Zadok 
1977, p. 101). Perhaps it contains Old Iranian *sparda-, "shield." 

163. Ispatara'. On the etymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 266 (with pre- 
vious literature): *vispa-tarva-, "Alliiberwinder"; cf., however, Zadok 
1977, p. 95. The name is also attested in one Elamite text from Perse- 
polis in the form Misbaturma, see Mayrhofer in OnP 8: 1119. 

a) U-zu-pa-a'-tu-ra-a' (Dar. 375:23), a witness of a guaranty given 
in Babylon in 508 B.C. for a debtor. His patronymic is lost. 

b) Is-pa-ta-ru-u' (PBS 2/1, 116:12; 122:7; 139:8), son of Iskuduru 
(q.v.) and holder of a bow fief in Salammu, near Nippur, rented to the 
Murasu firm. He belonged to the hatru of the Areian soldiers and is 
mentioned in documents dated in 425-417 B.C. In BE 9, 74:4,11, he is 
called Us-pa-ta-ru-u', son of Us-ku-du-ru-u'. 

c) I-si-pa-ta-ra-a'-u (BE 9, 28a:4,7; I-si-pa-ta-ru-u'-ii, ibid., Lo.E.), 
son of Patiduru'u (q.v.). In 434 B.C. in Nippur, he paid royal tax due 
on his land through the Murasu firm. 
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164. Ispaudu (Is-pa-u-du, Michigan Collection 46:1,4,9), son of 
Atebaga'. In 461 B.C. (if the king referred to was Artaxerxes I) he 
rented a field for twenty years to a Babylonian, who in payment was to 
plant it with date palms. The place where the text' was drafted is not 
indicated, but it was found at Borsippa. His father had an Iranian name, 
but the etymology of Ispaudu is unknown. Cf. Zadok 1977, p. 99. 
According to V. Livshits, this name might render Iranian *spa-uda- "he 
who raises streams." 
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165. Ispesu (Is-pi-e-su, TMH 2/3, 184:17), whose son Sum-iddin (a 
Babylonian name) was chief of the brewers (LU rab sirasi ). The Mu- 
rasu firm paid royal tax due on the fields belonging to these brewers in 
Nippur in 420 B.C. According to Zadok, this is an Iranian name 
*Vispa-isa- meaning "seeking everything" (Zadok 1975, p. 245; idem 
1977, p. 102). . 

166. Ispitammu. This is the Avestan name Spitama- 
(Spitamas/Spithames in Greek sources). See Abaev 1956, p. 51; Hinz 
in ASN.-pp. 226f. 

a) Is-pi-i-ta-am-mu (PBS 2/1, 27:9; Is-pi-i-ta-am, ibid. 29:13), fore- 
man of the hatru of the scribes of the army (PBS 2/1, 29:6). In 423 
B.C. he paid royal taxes due on their lands located near Nippur that had 
been rented out to the Murasu firm. 

b) Is-pi-ta-ma-a' (EEMA 109:5,6), son of Patesu. In 424 B.C. in 
Nippur a slave of the Persian prince Arsama, a prince (q.v.) complained 
to the "satrap" and to Ispltama' and his slave Baga'datu (q.v.,/) that a 
member of the Murasu house had plundered his property. Hiising and 
Konig assume that Patesu and Ispitammu were the Petisas and his son 
Spitames mentioned by Ctesias as emissaries sent to Megabyzos when 
he rebelled against Artaxerx.es I (Hiising, p. 53; Konig 1972, p. 78). 
According to Stolper, this identification is corroborated by this text 
(EEMA, p. 94). Ispitammu a and b might be the same person. 

c) Is-si-pi-ta-am-ma (Yale Babylonian Collection 11562, unpub- 
lished; Stolper 1987, p. 395), owner of a field rented to Belsunu, the 
governor of Babylon. In 415 B.C. he received the rent in dates. The 
text was probably drafted somewhere near Babylon). 

167. Istabuzana'. On this name see Eilers in IBKU, p. 106, n. 4; Zadok 
1977, p. 101 (*Vista-baujana-). 

a) Is-ta-bu-za-nu (BE 10. 8:8.; 20:12. etc.). Is-ta-bu-za-na-a ! (TMK 
2/3, 185:12, etc.), Us-ta-bu-za-na-a' (BE 10, 50:13, etc.), a judge of the 
Sin canal district often mentioned with Humardatu (q.v.) or Belsunu in 
Murasu documents drafted in Nippur in 423-419 B.C. Patronymics of 
these judges are never mentioned. Various documents were written be- 
fore them and sealed with their seals (Eilers in IBKU, pp. 66f., n. 3). A 
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! number of texts were drafted before Belsunu and Istabuzana' or before 

] Humardatu and Istabuzana'. One document (TMH 2/3, 185:13-14) 

j | mentions Istabuzana' with Nabu-mit-uballit, a Babylonian judge of the 

j same district 

1 t SeealsoBElO, 18:14, U.E.; 22:9, U.E.; 24:11, Lo.E; 25:11; 26:15, 

j • R.E.; 32:14, U.E.; 34:15, U.E.; 35:14, R.E.; 36:14, U.E.; 37:11, U.E.; 

j 41:12, L.E.; 42:11, R; 45:13, Lo.E.; 46:17, U.E.; PBS 2/1, 6:13, U.E.; 

{ . 42:9; 103:9, U.E.; 151:10, U.E.; 152:U.E.; 153:8, Lo.E.; 156:13; 

j \ 176:13; 179:12, L.E.; 180:13, U.E.; 185:13, U.E.; EEMA 81:9. 

j ; • b) Us-ta-bu-za-na-a' (BE 9, 74:5; see also PBS 2/1, 116:6), whose 

j | son Bel-ittannu owned a bow fief in Saiammu (near Nippur) in 425 

I " : B.C. He belonged to the group of the Areian soldiers. Eilers identifies 

I , him with Istabuzana' a (IBKU, p. 6, n. 3). 

1 

I 168. Kaka. On the name see Hinz in ASN, p. 145 s.v. *kdkd "Bruder," 

"Onkel" (with previous literature); Zadok 1977, p. 1 12 (''probably an -/- 

i patronymic of *kaka- uncle"). This name is often mentioned in Elamite 

| | tablets from Persepolis in the form Ka-ak-ka (Hallock in PF, p. 707). 

| l Cf. K'k, attested as a proper name in Choresmian inscriptions from 

I I Tok-kala, and the Middle Persian kdk (Dandamayev 1975, p. 23 1 with a 

\ reference to V. Livshits). 

■ a) Ka-ki-ia (Dar. 51:2), Ka-ki!-ia (ibid. 57:4), a Mede (Ma-da-a-a). 

Dar. 51, a document from the archive of the Egibi business house 

' drafted in Babylon before two wimesses in 520 B.C., states that a mem- 

) ber of the Egibi house (Siski, son of Itti-Marduk-bala;u) was to pay 

Kaka five kur (900 liters) of dates in Babylon to a specified time. 
Though the origin of the debt is not indicated, it can be assumed that the 
document records rent to be paid on a field rented by Kaka to the Egibi 
house. The note was drafted before two wimesses who also appear in 
Dar. 57. Moreover, both documents were written by the same scribe. 
The badly damaged Dar. 57 was drafted in Babylon in the same year 
with the same scribe and wimesses and shows that a Median woman, 
Uhiia by name, and her husband Kaka lived in Babylon in a house 
rented from a Babylonian. They also rented furniture, utensils, and a 
female slave from the above-mentioned Siski (cf. BRL 3, p. 7; Eilers 
1940, p. 202, n. 4). 
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b) Ka-ak-ka-a (Stigers, no. 22:1), whose son Uza (q.v.) bought a 
slave woman in 503 B.C. in URU Gissu. 

c) Ka-ka! (EEMA 47:5), Ka-ka-a' (BE 10, 66:4,9), Ka-ku-na/nu 
(PBS 2/1, 116:8; 122:4; 139:9), Ka-[ku]-na-a' (BE 9, 74:7), father of 
the Baga'data and Tlridata (q.vv.) who held bow fiefs allotted to Areian 
soldiers in the Nippur region in 425-418 B.C. 

d) Ka-ka-a (TMH 2/3, 237:21), mentioned in an undated list of 
some persons whose names, except Kaka, are Semitic. Zadok supposes 
that the text was drafted in Borsippa (Zadok 1977, p. 90). 

169. Kamakka (Ka-ma-ak-ka, VAS 6, 171:23), father of the "Persian" 
Ahseti' (q.v., a) who witnessed in a legal document drafted in Dilbat 
during Darius I's reign. For literature on the name see Hinz in ASN, p. 
145; Zadok 1977, p. 108, n. 200 (*Kamaka-). 

170. Kambuzija (Kam-bu-zi-il, Camb. 26:4, etc.; Ka-am-bu-zi-ia, ibid. 
39:15, etc.; Gam-bu-zi-ia\ ibid. 261:19; Kam-bu-zi-ia/ia, Cyr. 177:1, 
etc.; Kam-zi-ia, Camb. 203:7, etc., and other forms), the Old Persian 
Kambujija-. On the etymology see Abaev 1971, pp. 262-276; Eilers 
1974, p. 54f.; Harmatta, pp. 6f. (with previous literature). 

Cambyses II (530-522 B.C.). For references to Babylonian docu- 
ments dated in his reign see Dandamayev 1984, p. 14; McEwan in 
OECT 10, p. 12; Lee, p. 49. For Cambyses' activities in Babylonia see 
Oppenhein 1985, pp. 554-559. 

On his Babylonian cylinder Cyrus II says that the god Marduk 
blessed not only him but also his "own son" Cambyses (Oppenheim 
1985, p. 547). In 538 B.C.Cyrus made Cambyses king of Babylon. A 
badly damaged passage in the Babylonian chronicle reports that, in order 
to legitimize his appointment, Cambyses participated in the ritual pre- 
scribed for the king at the traditional New Year festival on March 27, 
53S B.C., accepting the royal scepter from the hands of Marduk in 
Esagila, the god's temple in Babylon (ABC, p. 'Ill, col. Ill: 24-28; cf. 
Oppenheim 1974, p. 3501; Idem 1985, pp. 554f.). 

Cambyses was king of Babylon and of the northern part of 
Mesopotamia while central and southern Babylonia were left under 
direct control of Cyrus and his officials. In documents of that period 
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Cambyses is called "King of Babylon" while his father bore the title 
"King of the Lands." The date formulae are of two types. A number of 
documents are dated in the "first year of Cambyses, King of Babylon, 
the son of Cyrus, King of the Lands." Other tablets have "the first year 
of Cyrus, King of the Lands, Cambyses, King of Babylon," or "the first 
year of Cambyses, King of Babylon — mis dme Cyrus, his father, (was) 
King of the Lands" (for references see Petschow 1988, pp. 8 If.). All 
these texts are dated in the first whole regnal year of Cyrus, February 
538 through February 537 B.C. (cf. Petschow 1988, pp. 78, 81). Some 
dozens of other documents are dated in the "first year of Cambyses, 
King of Babylon," without reference to Cyrus. These tablets probably 
belong to 538-537 B.C. when Cambyses had not yet become the king 
of the Achaemenid empire, In 530 B.C., he assumed the title "King of 
Babylon, King of the Lands." 

According to Dubberstein, Cyrus made Cambyses king of Babylon 
not in 538 but in 530 B.C., just before he undertook his fatal campain 
against the Massagetae in Central Asia, and kept the title "King of the 
Lands" for himself (Dubberstein, pp. 417-419). However, this obvi- 
ously contradicts the date formula of Cyr. 16: "the first year of Cyrus, 
King of the Lands, (and) Cambyses, King of Babylon." This document 
certainly belongs to 538 B.C. Therefore it is quite evident that Camby- 
ses was already king of Babylon in 538 B.C. Stolper has also pointed 
out that CT 57, no. 56, refers to the 17th regnal year of Nabonidus and 
is dated in "the first year of Cambyses, King of Babylon, son of Cyrus, 
King of the Lands" (in EEMA, p. 5, n. 7; cf. also Frame, pp. 747f., n. 

11). 

As for southern and central Babylonia, documents from Nippur and 
1 Uruk are dated only in the first year of Cyrus, King of the Lands. Thus, 

| the power of Cambyses did not extend to that territory. 

j Shea (pp. 99ff.) has reexamined the question of Cambyses' 

| Unterkonigtwn. He proposes that Cyrus became king of Babylon about 

1 fourteen months after his conquest of that city and that before that time 

i he bore the title "King of the Lands." According to Shea, Ugbaru, the 

1 general of Cyrus, was king of Babylon until Cyrus assumed this title. 

j However, there is no evidence that Ugbaru was a vassal king. Besides, 

] as we have above seen, a document has been preserved dated in "the 
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first year of Cyrus, King of the Lands, (and) Cambyses, King of Baby- 
lon" (Cvr. 16). This text shows beyond any doubt that Cyrus appointed 
Cambyses, not Ugbaru, king of Babylon (see also San Nicolo 1941, pp. 
51-54). 

After the Persian conquest of Mesopotamia, Cambyses continued to 
spend much of his time in Babylon and Sippar. Legal documents 
drafted in Sippar in 536 and 534 B.C. refer to a steward and to a scribe- 
interpreter "of the crown prince" Cambyses (VAS 5, 129:22: LU SAG 
E sa DUMU LUGAL; Cyr. 199:11 Lll se-pi-ru sd E DUMU 
LUGAL). TCL 13, 153 and VAS 3, 71 drafted in 527 and 523 B.C. 
respectively, mention the "steward of the royal palace of Borsippa." 
Cyr. 335, drafted in Babylon in 530 B.C., refers to an official (line 9: 
LU SAG) "of the crown prince" Cambyses. See also Cyr. 270 and 335, 
referring to managers of the prince Cambyses in Babylon in 532 and 
530 B.C. One of Prince Cambyses' slaves in Babylon was a seal-cutter 
who taught other persons his craft (Cyr. 325:5: LU pur-qul LU qal-la 
.M...DUMU LUGAL). Cambyses was also involved in usury, lending 
money on security through his agent in Babylon. Thus, in 535 B.C. a 
scribe-interpreter of Cambyses lent one mina twenty shekels of silver 
from the property of Cambyses to a member of the Egibi business 
house, with the house of the debtor as security and another person as 
guarantor (Cyr. 177). 

Until recently, BE 8, 74, and VAS 5, 42, have been considered the 
latest Babylonian texts dated in Cyrus' reign. The first was drafted in 
Nippur on the thirteenth day of the month Abu in Cyrus' ninth regnal 
year (2 August 530 B.C.). The second was drafted in Borsippa in the 
same year on the twenty-third day of an indeterminate month, for which 
the sign is indistinct. San Nicolo and Ungnad have read this sign as 
Ululu (NRV, p. 29), giving 12 September 530 B.C. Parker and Dub- 
berstein (p. 14) point to a text from Babylon dated in the twelfth day of 
Ululu in the year of Cambyses' acession as King o f Babylon, King o:' 
Lands (31 August 530 B.C.; see Camb. 1) and read the sign as Abu, 
giving 12 August 530 B.C. Their view has been generally accepted, 
even though the disputed sign cannot be read as Abu. Another docu- 
ment (OECT 10. 123) now provides a later date for the end of Cyrus' 
reign, a promissory note discovered at Kish dated the nineteenth of 
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Arahsamna in the ninth year of Cyrus, King of Babylon. King of the 
Lands (4 December 530 B.C.). Therefore, Cyrus and Cambyses must 
have simultaneously held the tide "King of Babylon, King of the Lands" 
for at least three months. It seems that Cyrus appointed Cambyses as 
joint ruler before his expedition against the Massagetae. According to 
Herodotus (1, 208), Cambyses joined the campain against the Massage- 
tae but later, as successor to the throne, was sent back to Persia before 
the decisive battle in which Cyrus perished. 

171. Kansakka' (Kan-sak-ka-a\ BE 9, 76:12), whose son Iqlsa (a 
Babylonian name) was one of the witnesses in a contract drafted in 
Nipppur in 425 B.C. Zadok reads this name as Kar(?)-sak-ka-a' (from 
*krsaka-, see Zadok 1977, p. 103), but the sign kdnlgdn cannot be read 
as kar. It can be read as kdr but such a meaning for this sign is not 
attested for the Neo-Babylonian and Achaemenid periods. Perhaps this 
name renders Iranian *kancaka- (cf. Hinz in ASN, p. 144 s.v. 

*kacaka-). 

i 

I 

172. Kardara (Ka-ar-da-ra-a', Camb. 384:6), a slave woman sold in 
Humadesu in 523 B.C. Cf. s.vv. Artarusu, Razamarma. On the etymol- 
ogy see Hinz in ASN, p. 149; Zadok 1976d, p. 77 (*kara-dara-, "having 
work?"). Perhaps "having an army" would be better. 



173. Karge (Kar-ge-e, BE 9, 39:7 EEMA 1:14, [rev.], whose son 
Darparna' (q.v., a) witnessed two documents drafted in 431 B.C. in 
Nippur. The name is apparentiy Iranian, but the etymology is unknown. 
Cf. *krka- in ASN, p. 152 and Kur-ka in OnP 8.874 ("cock"). 

174. Kargus (Kar-gu-us, BE 10, 76:5,11, R), a "foreman of the lance 
bearers" (ibid., line 5: Lu sak-nu sd LU ds-te-ba-ri-an-na). In Nippur 
in 421 B.C.-, a slave of Kargus, Pirrina'nis by name, rented some fields 
owned by these lance bearers in Bit-Haddija and Milidu to the Murasu 
house for an annual rent of 5 kur 3 silt (990 liters) of barley and 2 kur 
(360 liters) of spelt. Tne name is apparently Iranian but its etymology is 
unexplained. Cf. above Karge. 

The title astabarru is attested for Aspabar (q.v.). For this Old 
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Iranian word (arstibara) see Eilers in IBKU, p. 106, n. 3; AHw, p. 85; 
CAD A/II, p. 472. 

175. Kartakku (Kar-tak-ku, BE 10, 58:13; PBS 2/1, 172:12; 193:18, 
Lo. E; Ka-ar-ta-ku, PBS 2/1, 84:4), whose son Nidintu-Samas was a 
slave of the Persian prince Artahsar and in 422-420 B.C. carried out 
various orders of his master. On the etymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 
148 (*kdrataka, "Heerlaufer"). Cf. also Zadok 1977, p. 105. 

176. Kartam (Ka-ar-ta-am, EEMA 107:10), whose son Nariaspi (q.v.) 
owned land near Nippur in the fifth century B.C. On the name see 
Zadok 1976c, p. 68 (*krta-iama- "the most praised"). 

177. Keki (Ke-e-ki, VAS 6, 226:edge), mentioned, probably as a wit- 
ness, in a badly damaged contract drafted in 428 B.C. in or near Bor- 
sippa. See Zadok 1977, p. 99 where the name, following Hinz, is ex- 
plained from *kaika-, "flea." Cf. also the Iranian name Qa-i-qa attested 
in an Elamite text from Persepolis (Hinz in ASN, p. 144, s.v. *kaika-). 

178. Keprada'/Deprada' (Ke-e-ep-ra-da-a, BE 9, 106:3, father of 
Bagesu; De-e-ep-ra-da-a',BE 10, 50:6; De-e'-ep-ra-da-a', PBS 2/1, 
192:5, father of Belsunu), whose sons held bow fiefs granted to Areian 
soldiers in the Nippur region. These texts record rent paid for their land 
by the Murasu house in 424-422 B.C. Apparently, his name is Iranian 
and should be read Deprada'. He gave one of his sons the Iranian name 
Bagesu (q.v.) and the other the Babylonian name Belsunu; cf. Zadok 
1977, p. 119. 

179. Kupesu (Ku-pi-e-su, PBS 2/1, 100:12; Joannes, p. 114, no. 88: 
rev. 4), a witness to contracts drafted in Nippur in 420 and 418 B.C. 
His title if broken off. Zadok derives this name from *kaufaica- 
{*kaufa-, "mountain," with the hypocorisitc suffix -aica-, see Zadok 
1976c, p. 68). 

180. Kuras, the Old Persian Kuru-, Cyrus (Kent, p. 180; on the ety- 
mology see Abaev 1967, pp. 28Sff.: Eilers 1974, pp. 53ff.). 
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a) Cyrus I (ca. 640-600 B.C.), mentioned in Assurbanipal cylinders 
from Nineveh and Babylon as king of the land of Parsumas (Ku-ra-as 
LUGAL Par-su-ma-as\ Thompson, pp. 80ff., pis. 20f., line 115; 
Weidner, p. 3, line 7). Cf. [K]u(?)-ras on a seal from Persepolis 
(Hallock in PF, p. 115; Hinz 1971. o. 300). 
1 b) Cyrus II, who ruled Babylonia in 539-530 B.C. For Babylonian 

administrative, economic, and legal documents dated in his reign see 
Dandamayev 1984, p. 13; McEwan in OECT 10, p. 12; cf. Roth, pp. 
482f.; Petschow 1987, pp. 44f. The following forms of his name are 
attested in Babylonian texts: Ku-ra-su, Cyr. 52:7, etc.; Ku-ur-ra-su, ibid. 
3:29, etc.; Ku-ur-su, ibid. 222:13, etc.; Ku-ras, YOS 7, 37:18, etc.; Ku- 
ra-as, ibid. 40:9, etc.; Kur-as, ibid. 42:24. Cf. Ku-kur-ra-as in CT 57, 
150:10; 401:7 (Petschow 1987, p. 45; idem in N.A.B.U., 1987 p. 51). 
The Cyrus cylinder, found in Babylon and containing a justification 
J of Cyrus' claim to rule Babylon, is well-known. Berger has identified a 

j tablet from the Babylonian Section, Yale University, as being a second 

] fragment of the Cyrus cylinder (Berger, pp. 192ff.). In addition, two 

I Babylonian inscriptions on brick are known that mention Cyrus. One 

I discovered in Ur contains the genealogy of Cyrus and then has Cyrus 

I say of himself: "The great gods have delivered all the lands into my 

J hands. ..I have made the land to dwell (in) a peaceful habitation" (UET 1, 

i 

no. 194; CBI, p. 94, no. 116). The second inscription comes from Uruk 
and calls Cyrus a caretaker of the Babylonian temples Esagila and Ezida 
(Schott, plate 31; CBI, p. 94, no. 115; cf. Oppenheim 1985, p. 153). 

c) Ku-ur-ra-su (VAS 3, 55:14), whose son Mardu (q.v.) witnessed 
a contract drafted in Babylon in 541 B.C. The same tablet also mentions 
several persons with Elamite names. Zadok thus proposes that Kurrasu 
| was an Elamite name (Zadok 1976d, p. 63). But Mardu looks like an 

Iranian name. Even if Kurrasu was an Elamite — and his ethnic origin is 
not indicated in the text — it seems more probable that he was given an 
Iranian name. Thus, an Elamite bore the Iranian name Niriabignu (q.v.; 
cf. also Kur-ras in a text from Susa, see Scheil 1907, no. 98:rev.l). 
There is no doubt that as a result of centuries of contacts, the Elamites 
frequentiy gave their children Iranian names (see 157 below). 

181. Kusdana' (Ku-us-da-na-a', BE 9, 32;4), owner of a field near 
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Nippur bordering on the land of Attamarga' (q.v.). The document 
where he is referred to was drafted in Nippur in 433 B.C. See Zadok 
1976c, p. 68 (*kavi-usadan-). 

182. Madbannu (Mad-ban-nu LU raa-aq-tu sa KUR ma-da-a-a; Mad- 
ban-ni LU ma-da-a-a ma-aq-tu, Melanges Dussaud, p. 930, "Madbannu, 
a refugee from Media," "Madbannu, a Median refugee"), a recipient of 
oil in a ration-list from 592 B.C. To judge from the allowances issued 
to him, he was the chief of some Median emigrants at the court of 
Nebuchadnezzar II and received foodstuffs for the whole group 
(Weidner in Melanges Dussaud, p. 930). His name can also be read 
Kur-ban-nu, a typical Babylonian name. If this is correct, he must have 
taken it after his escape to Babylonia. Zadok assumes that Madbannu is 
an Iranian name: *Mad-banu-, "(equipped) with splendour" (1976d, p. 
66, with a reference to I. Gershevitch). 

183. Madumltu ( f Ma-du-mi-i-tum, BE 9, 39:2; fMa-du-u'-mi-i-tum, 
PBS 2/1, 75:3), a lady of Parysatis' court. According to BE 9, 39 
drafted in Nippur in 431 B.C., the Murasu firm paid her two minas of 
silver through Ludaku, son of Bel-ah-iddin, the steward of the Iranian 
nobleman Artareme, as rent for her fields. She is identified as being in 
the retinue of Amisiri' (q.v.). Ten years later the Murasu house paid her 
72 kur (12,960 liters) of dates as annual rent for her land. Tnis time the 
payment was made through Ea-bullissu, the steward of queen Parysatis 
(Purusatis, q.v.), and Madumltu is designated as a lady of her court 
(PBS 2/1, 75; cf. Stolper in EEMA, p. 64). Zadok interprets her name 
as "a Median woman" and connects it with the words TUG e-le-ni-tum 
ma- du-u -it-turn (EEMA 93:1), "a Median upper garment" (Zadok 
1977, p. 113). 

184. Mahiagamma (Ma-hi-a-ga-am-mu, PBS 2/1, 30:23), mentioned in 
a broken contexras the father of a witness at the payment of a royal tax 
in Nippur in 423 B.C. According to Zadok (1977, p. 107, n. 194), this 
name is probably a defective spelling of Uhejagam. 

185. Manustlnu (Ma-nu-us-ta-nu, BE 9, 75:7,9; 83:9,14,20; TMH 2/3, 
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202:4,8 = BE 9, 84; EEMA 27:14; 56:5,6; 59:[1],3,4,6,8; Man-nu-us- 
ta-na-a', TMH 2/3, 180:10), son of Artareme (q.v.), an Achaemenid 
prince (LU mar bid; cf. TMH 2/3, 202:4 LU mar-bit sarri, "son of the 
royal house") referred to in documents from Nippur dated in 425-424 
B.C. 

, ';i„ .VturaiC house paid Out nuna of silver as royai tax due on a 
number of bow fiefs in Larak (BE 9, 83). The payment was made 
through Unnatu, the overseer of the susdnu-workmtn of the treasury 
(line 8: E nak-kan-du), a slave of Manustanu. Another slave of 
Manustanu was a witness. According to BE 9, 75, the Murasu firm 
paid three and a half minas of silver as royal taxes for fiefs of the hatru 
of susdnu. Two persons were authorized by Manustanu to receive the 
taxes. One was a collector of taxes (LU deku). Having a written order 
with Manustanu's seal, they were to write a receipt and hand it over to 
the Murasu firm. 

BE 9, 84 (= TMH 2/3, 202) is a receipt for unspecified rent paid by 
the Murasu firm for lands stretching from Nippur to the Kabaru canal 
and belonging to Manustanu. The payment was made in 424 B.C. 
through three messengers of Mankija, Manustanu's slave. The same 
slave acted as a witness in TMH 2/3,180:10, drafted in 425 B.C. At that 
dme Artareme, the father of Manustanu, was still alive since an official 
subordinate to him was a witness in BE 9, 84. According-to EEMA 59, 
Manustanu ordered his slave Pamunu to receive 4,000 kur (720,000 
liters) of barley from a member of the Murasu firm, in addition to 1,000 
kur (180,000 liters) of barley which had already been issued, probably 
as rent Manustanu's land. The date of the tablet has not been preserved. 
One more slave of Manustanu (Harmahi) is mentioned in EEMA 27. 
The text is damaged and probably records a three-year lease of extensive 
lands managed by Manustanu to the Murasu house. In EEMA 56:5 
Manustanu is referred to in a broken context. 

Thus, Manustanu held an important administrative position in 

| Babylonia. Hiising was the first to identify this Manustanu with 

Menostanes, son of Artarios, mentioned by Ctesias (Hiising, p. 51). 

According to Ctesias, Artarios was the satrap of Babylonia and a 

brother of Artaxerxes I. Menostanes was sent by Anaxerxes as the 

| commander of an army which marched against Megabyzos, who had 

I 
i 
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revolted against the Persian king. Later Menostanes supported Sogdi- 
anus (Secyndianus) in his struggle with Darius II for the throne and 
perished after the victory of Darius (Konig 1972, pp. 15f., nos. 38-39). 
Stolper has accepted this identification (Stolper 1983, pp. 232f.). 

On the etymology see Eilers 1936, p. 164, n. 1; Hinz in ASN, p. 
159 (Manustana-). 

186. Mardu (Mar-du-u, VAS 3, 55:7,13, rev.), son of Kurrasu (s.v. 
Kuras c), a "chariot driver" (LU mukil appdti) and witness to a promis- 
sory note drafted in Babylon in 541 B.C. Like rich Babylonians, he had 
his own measuring container for grain. Zadok assumes that the name 
could be either Elamite as a component of Mardunugas (Scheil 1907, 
no. 145:10) or Iranian from *Mrdva-, "soft, mild" (Zadok 1976d, p. 
62). Cf. EW, p. 880, where this name is considered Elamite. The same 
dictionary also refers to Mar-du-u in a Neo-Assyrian letter (ABL 
179:4,10). Cf. below Neba' mardu, attested for a Persian prince. 

187. Mardunija, a name known from the Behistun inscription (Kent, p. 
203 s.v. Marduniya-; cf. also Mardonios in Greek sources and Mar-du- 
ni-ia in the Babylonian version of the Behistun inscription, line 1 1 1; see 
for literature Schmitt 1967, p. 121, n. 16; Idem 1989, p. 359). 

a) Mar-di-ni-ia (Evens, Appendix, no. 4:2), some of whose property 
is mentioned in a broken context of a promissory note drafted in 482 
B.C. The name of the place at which the document was drafted is not 
preserved. 

b) Ma-ar-du-ni-ia (PBS 2/1, 37:4), to.judge from a damaged text, the 
steward of the Persian prince Dadarsu (q.v.). In 423 B.C. he received 
rent for his master's land near Nippur. 

c) A certain Mar-du-ni-ia, referred to in the unpublished text VAT 
15633 (Eilers 1940. p. 222, n. 3). 



188. Marza' (Mar-za-a' LU NIM.MA.KI-u, Melanges Dussaud, p. < 

928, pi. Ill B, rev. 11:14), an "Elamite" who lived in Babylon under 
Nebuchadnezzar II and was issued some measures of vegetable oil. 
Zadok considers this name either Elamite or Iranian from *marza-, 
"march, border" (1976d, p. 62). Cf. EW, p. 891, where the name is 
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1 treated as Iranian. Cf. also Ma-ra-za/Mar-ra-za in Elamite texts from 

j Persepolis (Mayrhofer in OnP 8.967). 

1 

j 

I 189. Masanni (Ma-sa-an-ni, VAS 6, 244:6), who delivered some 

j bricks. The tablet is very damaged and its date is unknown. This name 

aiuy :z:-.-: co :ne Old Ircniaii '"/nasan- ' ; ^rod'. significant'" ; Zuqg^ I 

1979a, p. 297). " | 

! 190. Masdiesu (Mas-di-e-su, Camb. 85:4), son of Sarru-il-u-a, a fief | 

1 holder with a Babylonian patronymic. The document was drafted in 

j Babylon in 528 B.C. and records a decision of Egyptian elders in 

Babylon about the cultivation of several fiefs. The other fief holders had 
Egyptian and Semitic names. Zadok reads the name as Maz-di-e-su, 
proposing that it renders the Old Iranian *Mazda-isa-. The first sign, 
however, does not have the meaning maz. 

191. Masduku (Mas-du-ku, BM 54091:15, unpublished), one of sev- 
eral judges mentioned in a contract of sale for a field in Tamirtu Bit- 
panija drafted in the fourth regnal year of Artaxerxes (461 B.C., if it was 
Artaxerxes I). This name is attested m Neo-Babylonian inscriptions for 
rulers of some regions of western Iran in the forms Ma-as-da-ku, Ma- 
as-dak-ku, etc. Cf. also Mas-tuk-ka and Ma-as-da-ik-ka in Elamite texts 
from Persepolis (Grantovskij, pp. 253ff.; Hinz in ASN, p. 164, s.v. 
*mazdaka-; Mayrhofer in OnP 8.1020). 

192. Mazaios, a Babylonian satrap and friend of Darius III who distin- 
guished himself during the battle of Gaugamela in 331 B.C. Sometime 
later he surrendered Babylon to Alexander the Great and retained his 
post under him. He died in 328 B.C. (Arrian, Anabasis 3,7,1-2; 3,8,6; 
3,16,3-4; Curtus 5,1,17 and 44; Diodorus Siculus 16,42,2; 17,55,1-2; 
17,58,2; Plutarch, A lex. 32). Cf. Zadok 1977, p. 97. On the name see 
Hinz in ASN, p. 164 (*Mazdaya). 

193. Mazdaisna' (Ma-az-da-is/iz-na-a'), mentioned in an unpublished 
document from the reign of Artaxerxes I (VAT 15610: rev. 4; see Eilers 
1953, p. 23, n. 57). Cf. Hinz in ASN, p. 164; Zadok 1977, p. 98 
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(Median *Mazda-yazna- and Avestan Mazda-yasn 

194. Mi'da' (Mi-i'-da-a\ OECT 10, 171:8), slave of Duhumisda' 
(q.v.), who received repayment of a debt on his master's behalf. The 
document was drafted irr Kish in 482 B.C. It seems that' it is a 
retrenched name from *vlda- (cf. e.g. *vlddta- in ASN, p. 260). 

195. Mitra (Mit-ra, Strassmaier, p. 149, no. 10:26; Mit-ra-a, ibid., line 
31), son of Bel-[...], in a document from Hellenistic Babylon. Cf. Mi- 
ut-ra, a retrenched theophorous name from *Mi8ra- in an Elamite text 
from Persepolis (Hallock in PF, p. 733; Mayrhofer in OnP 8.1167). 

196. Mitrabarzana (MTRBZN, Jakob-Rost and Freydank, p. 20, no. 9), 
mentioned in an Aramaic docket discovered in Babylon from the reign 
of Artaxerxes I. It records payment of rent in dates and barley for some 
land. Cf. Mi-ut-ra-par-za-na in an Elamite tablet from Persepolis 
(Hallock in PF, p. 733; Mayrhofer in OnP 8.1171, where the name is 
derived from *Mi9ra-brzana-; . cf. also Mithrobarzanes in Greek 
sources). 

197. Mitradata ("created by Mithra," see Hinz in ASN, p. 167), cf. 
Mithridates in classical sources. - 

a) Mi-it-ra-da-a-tu (BE 9, 48 = TMH 2/3, 144:1; Mit-ra-da-a-tu, 
ibid., line 14; Mit-ra-da-a-ti, ibid., line 33a). father of Baga'miri (q.v., d) 
and brother of Rusundatu (q.v., a). The document was drafted in 429 
B.C. in Nippur. 

b) d Mit(it)-ri-da-a-ta (TMH 2/3, 147:24), son of Baga'zustu (q.v.), 
the steward of the Achaemenid prince Dadarsu (q.v.). He witnessed a 
rent payment in 420 B.C. in the town of Enlil-asabsi-iqbi, near Nippur. 

c) ^Mi-tir-ri-a-da-da-a' (PBS 2/1, 159:5), an agent of the Murasu 
firm, mentioned without Datronymic in a document drafted in Nippur in 
423 B.C. Cf. s.v. Tirakam b. 

d) Mit-ri-da-a-ta (UET4, 1:2,12, seal 12; 2:2,12,37; Mit-ri-da-a-tu, 
ibid. 2:39), a royal official (LU res sarri) mentioned without patronymic 
in duplicate documents drafted in Ur in 396 B.C. These concern the 
adoption by the wife of one of his slaves of the children of her hus- 
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umea (q.v.), another of his slaves, was a 
witness. 

e) Mithredath (Ezra 1:8; Joseph., Ant. Jud. 11,1,3), a royal treasurer 
(gzbr) in Babylon. At the order of Cyrus II, he made an inventory of 
the vessels brought to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar II from :he Temple 
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198. Mitrata. On the etymology ("gift of Mithra") see Benveniste 
1966, p. 104 (*Mi8ra-rata-); Hinz in ASN, p 168, with previous litera- 
ture. The same name occurs in Elamite tablets from Persepolis in the 
forms of Mi-it-ra-da/Mi-is-ra-da, cf. Mayrhofer in OnP 8.1 169. 

a) Mi-it-ra-a-ta (Dar. 509:22), whose son Nidintu witnessed a pri- 
vate contract from the archive of the Egibi business house drafted in 
Babylon in 502 B.C. Zadok (1977, p. 94) thinks that this Mitrata was a 
Babylonian. More likely, he was an Iranian who gave his son a 
Babylonian name, since at such an early time as Darius I's reign a 
Babylonian could hardly bear an Iranian name (see pp. 171-172 below). 

b) Mi-it-ra-a-m (Dar. 274:4; BE 10, 114:U.E.; Mi-it-ra-tii, BE 10, 
114:16), an Iranian who owned land near Borsippa that was rented to a 
Babylonian. Mitrata's bailiff Nihistu-^bi authorized Bel-usursu, a slave 
of Mitrata, to receive 3 kur (540 liters) of barley as the annual rent (Dar. 
274; on the date of this document see Stolper 1987, p. 393). Nihistu- 
tabi also witnessed a document drafted in Nippur in 418 B.C. recording 
a rent payment for a field belonging to an Iranian (BE 10, 1 14). Thus, 
this Mitrata probably lived in Nippur and owned land near Borsippa. 

199. Minraen. On the etymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 167 (*Mi8raina-, 
Mithrenes in Greek sources); Zadok 1976c, pp. 68f.; Schmitt 1978, pp. 
395ff.). 

a) Mi-it-re/ri-na-a' (Dar. 301:24), a witness, together with a certain 
Bagapata (q.v., a) and several other persons, to a marriage contract 
drafted in Babylon in 511 B.C. His patronymic has been only partly 
preserved (U-[...]- d Sln) and apparently is a Babylonian theophorous 
name. 

b) Mi-it-ra-en (BE 9, 59:6, 8,; 60:20, R); Mi-it-ra-a-a-ni (ibid. 
59:12); Mi-it-ra-a'-in (ibid. 59:R); Mi-it-re-e-na-a' (EEMA 41:12; cf. 
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ibid., line 4 where the name is damaged); MTRYN (ibid. R in an Ara- 
maic docket to the document), son of Marduk-sum-iddin, an agent of 
Tattannu, the steward of the royal household (LU abarakku sa sarri). 
In 429 B.C. in Nippur, Mitraen authorized a certain Nabu-ittannu to 
receive 30 kur (5,400 liters) of barley from the Murasu firm as a rent 
for land (EEMA 41). In 428 B.C. the Murasu firm paid 2,225 kur 
(400,500 liters) of barley and other kinds of grain as an annual rent (BE 
9, 59). To judge from the text, the real recipient of the rent was King 
Artaxerxes I. The document is sealed with Mitraen' s seal. This time he 
bears the ride LU mudalliku sa imitii sa Ndr d Sln, "supervisor (?) of the 
right side of the Sin canal" (Stolper in EEMA, p. 39). In the same year 
Mitraen is listed as a witness in a rent contract drafted in Nippur (BE 9, 
60). Zadok thinks that Mitraen "was in charge of the rent of the Sin 
canal in 429/8-428/7" (Zadok, 1977, p. 106). 

200. Mitraupasta ( d Mit-ri-u-pa-as-tum, CT 4, pi. 29d, Bu. 88-5-12, 
514:4; the present number of the tablet is BM 78603), mentioned in a 
Seleucid document from 304 B.C. discovered in Babylon, although the 
place where it was drafted is not indicated in the text. The document 
records the purchase of a horse for Mitraupasta. McEwan identifies him 
with the Mithropastes who in Greek sources was son of Arsites, satrap 
of Hellespontine Phrygia (1985, pp. 1 7 1 f . ) . For literature on the name 
see Hinz in ASN, p. 168 ("Mithra-Beistand"). Perhaps it would be 
better to interpret the name as "(possessing) the help of Mithra." 

201. Mizdabigin (Mi-iz-da-bi-gi-in, BE 10, 69:14, Lo.E.), father of Ea- 
buliissu (a Babylonian name), who witnessed a document recording the 
payment of royal taxes on lands belonging to the hatru of the 
"Cimmerians." On the etymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 163 ("Mazdlh- 
Gabe" ?); Zadok 1977, p. 101 (*Mazda-bigna-). 

202. Mizdaesu (Mi-iz-da-e-su, BE 9, 12:12), whose son Adabaga' 
(q.v.. a) was a judge of the Sin canal district in Nippur in 437 B.C. On 
the etymology see Zadok 1977, p. 101 (*Mazda-aisa-, "Mazda-seeker"; 
but it is possibly a retrenched name from Mazda- with a hypocoristic 
suffix -aica). 
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| 203. Mundaparnu (Mun-da-par-nu, Porter, pi. 77g = Oppert and 

Menant, pp. 285-90, line 6; according to Borger, p. 234, the present 
inventory number of the tablet at the British Museum is BM 66810; on 
the text see van der Spek, pp. 202ff. and Oelsner 1986, p. 235), gover- 
nor in Babylonia (LU NAM) in 308/7 B.C. (Oelsner 1964, p. 267). Cf. 

See also Zadok 1977, p. 127. The same name is known from the Behis- 
tun inscription in the form of Vi(n)dafamah- (Kent, p. 208; cf. also 
Intaphernes in Greek sources). Cf. helow s.v. Umintapama'. 

204. Munnatu. On the etymology q.v. Unuatta. 

a) Mu-un-na-tu (TMH 2/3, 187:6, 9, Le.E.); <Mu>-un-na-tu (PBS 
2/1, 226:13), son of Biesu (q.v.), the bailiff of Nukama, the foreman of 
"grooms" (kizu). In 419 B.C. in Nippur he received two minas of silver 
from the Murasu firm as royal tax due on the bow fiefs of these grooms 
(TMH 2/3, 187). In 417 B.C. he witnessed a rent payment for bow 
fiefs belonging to the hatru of susdnu- workmen (PBS 2/1, 226). 

b) Mun-na-tu (EEMA 35:4, 7, Lo.E. and Le.E.), son of Uma'piria. 
He owned a field near Nippur and in 432 B.C. was paid rent in silver. 
The document is sealed with his seal-ring and also contains his nail- 
mark. However, Zadok reads the name as Mu-un-na-par (1989/90, p. 
274; cf. the Egyptian name Wnn-nfr.w). This reading seems very prob- 
able since a certain Mu-un-na-pa-ri, son of Nana-iddin, was a party to a 
contract in 422 B.C. (VAS 3,194). 

"205. Nabarzanu, the Old Iranian *Nababrzana- (Zadok 1977, pp. 126f., 
I with previous literature). 

J a) Nabarzanes, a general and chiliarch in Babylon under Darius III 

J (Arrian, Anabasis 3, 21, 1; Curtius 5, 10, 1, etc.). 

| b) Na-bar-za-nu (CT 49, 6:2), possibly the same man. In the ninth 

regnal year of Alexander- the Great (328 B.C.; cf. Zadok 1977, pp. 

126f.) Baruqa, a slave of Nabarzanu, paid the Esagila temple in Babylon 

one mina of silver as his tithe. 

206. Nabugu (Na-bu-u-gu, YOS 7, 137:22; Na-bu-gu, ibid. 177:7; 
192:7, 11), whose father Gubaru (q.v., b) was the well-known satrap 
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under Cyrus II and Cambyses. According to YOS 7, 137, five persons 
who had committed various crimes were put in shackles and kept in 
prison at the Eanna temple in Uruk, among them runaway temple slaves. 
In 527 B.C., the temple authorities ordered two persons to take these 
criminals to Eabylon and "place them in the charge of Nabugu, son of 
Gubaru, the governor of Babylonia and Across-the-River." In 525 B.C. 
in Uruk two persons guaranteed that a certain Ili'-Marduk "will go with 
them to Babylon into the presence of Nabugu" (YOS 7, 177). To judge 
from YOS 7, 192, drafted in Uruk in 523 B.C., a temple shepherd was 
robbed of his donkey and a quiver which contained Nabugu 's letter (line 
7: si-pir-tum). 

Zadok also reads the name of Nabugu in BE 8, 87:6 (1977, p. 91; 
idem 1975, pp. 245f.). Apparently this is a misprint and the line number 
is 4, where perhaps the name can be read Na-bu(!?)-gu. The place at 
which the tablet was drafted is not preserved and its contents are 
obscure. It seems that a man dependent on Nabugu was arrested by 
someone. Finally, according to Erm. 15439, a messenger of Nabugu 
(lines 8 and 16: Na-bu-gu) told the steward and the royal commissioner 
of the Eanna temple that they should lead several farmers and archers of 
the temple whose names are given in the text to Babylon. If these 
officials did not bring them to Babylon by a specified time, they would 
bear the punishment of Nabugu. The document was drafted in Uruk in 
the fourth regnal year of Cambyses (526 B.C.; the text will be published 
by N. Czechowicz). 

Like his father, Nabugu had a permanent residence in Babylon. He 
had temple workmen sent from Uruk at his disposal. 

According to Zadok (1975, pp. 245 f.), Nabugu is an Iranian name 
(*Naba-bauga-, "serving his family" or *Naba-auga-, "the strength of 
the family." 

207. Napatanu (Na-pa-ta-nu. BM 54205. see IBKU, pp. 10Sf.), a juogr 
mentioned together with two other judges, one of whom bore the Iranian 
name Pattinasu (q.v.), and the commander of the garrison Baga"mlri 
(q.v.. b). The document, a lease of a house which had been a royal gift 
to an usiarbaru official was drafted before the judges and the comman- 
der of the garrison, probably in Babylon in the second half of Darius I's 
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1 reign. Zadok proposes deriving this name from *napdt-, "grandson" or 

1 from *nafra-, "the wet" (Zadok 1976c, p. 69). Cf. below s.v. TTridata a. 



208. Napiani. On the etymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 171 (*nafaina-, 
"sicpenhaft, familiensinnig"); see also Zadok 1979a. p. 298. 

j.) Na-px-a-ni-i' <££ 9, 2Z±:i4j, Na-pe-ea-na-a s l"oig. 74:2; cf. icic., 
line 10 and 18:11 where the name has been partly preserved), son of 
Atrumanu'. They both belonged to the group of the Areian soldiers,, 
settled in Salammu, near Nippur. In 425 B.C. the Murasu firm paid 
these Areians rent on their lands (BE 9, 74). He also witnessed docu- 
ments regarding payments of rent and royal taxes (BE 9, 18, and 28a). 

b) Na-pe-nu (VAS 6, 194:15). The place at which the tablet was 
drafted and the date are not preserved. As seen from the fragmentary 
text, Napenu was issued ten minas of silver, perhaps to buy flour for a 
group of soldiers. 

c) Na-pe-en (PBS 2/1, 122:8), whose son Zablni (a Semitic name) 
held a bow fief in the Areian hatru in the Nippur region in 418 B.C.- 

209. Nariaspi (Na-ar-ia-as-pi/pu, EEMA 107:9, 13, 16), Na-ar-as-pi 
(ibid., line 15), son of Kartam (q.v.). To judge from this damaged text 
from the second half of the fifth century B.C., a member pf the Murasu 
house appealed to a certain Enlil-sum-iddin, son of Apia, in the presence 
of several citizens (LU mar-bane) of Nippur: "Release the property of 
Nariaspu, son of Kartam, which you keep in Nippur." The date broken. 
On the etymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 174 (*naryaspa-, "der mit 
mannlichen [mannhaften] Rossen"). 

210. Neba'mardu' (Ne-ba-a'-mar-du-u', PBS 2/1, 20:3, 5), an 
Achaemenid prince who owned an estate in Abastanu, near Nippur. In 
423 B.C., his land was rented to the Murasu house for three years at an 
annual rent of five kur (900 liters) of barley, paid through Neba'mardu's 
bailiff. On the etymology see Zadok 1975, p. 246 (*Naiba-vrda-, "of 
beautiful growth"). 

211. Ninaku. The etymology of this Iranian name has not yet been ex- 
plained (Eilers 1940, p. 202, n. 4; Hinz in ASN, p. 176). According to 
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V. Livshits, it renders Old Iranian *Ni-naka-, "(he who is) beat- 
ing/srriking" (from nam-Jna-). 

a) Ni-na-ak-ku Ma-da-a-a (VAS 4, 160:3), a "Mede" whose slave 
woman Etirtu was used as security for a loan in Borsippa in 499 B.C. 
But she ran away in the night from the creditor's house. 

b) Ni-na-ak-ku (PBS 2/1, 30:23, U.E.); Ni-in-na-ka-a' (EEMA 
7:9); [Ni]-na-ak-ka (ibid. 12:Lo.E.); Ni-na-a-ku (BE 9, 45: 30 = TMH 
2/3, 143:30); Ni-na-ak-ka-a' (BE 9, 50:13), an agent (BE 9, 45, [50]) or 
LU ustarbari official of the prince Zatame (q.v.). Ninaku witnessed 
documents regarding rent paid for land and a canal in 431-418 B.C. 

212. Niriabignu (Ni-ri-a-bi-ig-nu LU e-la-mu-u, Camb. 384:17), an 
"Elamite," in whose presence a document was drafted in Humadesu in 
523 B.C., according to which the Iranians Razamarma' and 
Aspumetana' (q.vv.; see s.v. Artarusu for details) received half the pur- 
chase price of two slave women sold by them to a Babylonian. Three 
Babylonians are also listed as witnesses in the same text. Refering to 
the Elamite Niriabignu, Zadok writes that "the Babylonians were not the 
only foreigners in Humadesu," located in Persia (1976d, p. 74). But, 
strictly speaking, the region of Humadesu was a part of the original land 
of the Elamites. 

On the name see Eilers 1940, p. 202, n. 6; Hinz in ASN, p. 173 
("Heldengabe"?). The same name is also attested in Elamite texts from 
Persepolis in the form of Na-ri-ya-pi-ik-na (Hallock in PF, p. 737). 
Thus, this Elamite bore an Iranian name. 

213. Numagazu (Nu-ma-ga-zu, VAS 3, 159:3), the superintendent (LU 
rab b'ui) of a certain Satabaksu (q.v.). He collected 17 kur (3,060 liters) 
of barley, 3 kur 2 pan (648 liters) of spelt, and 2 pan 2 sut (84 liters) of 
cress plant as toll dues (miksu) for the passage of ships through a canal. 
The real recipient o f the dues was the royal house dine 11: bit scrri). 
The document was drafted in 487 B.C. in Damar (the location is 
unknown). According to Zadok (1977, p. 95), Numagazu appears to be 
an Iranian name. V. Livshits suggests interpreting this name as *Nava- 
gaza-. "a new-received (gift)," a good name for a second or any 
successive boy born in the family; for *gaz(a)- cf. Sogdian pcfz-. 
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214. Numaina* (Nu-ma-i-na-a', EEMA 44:3), whose son Zabln (a 
Semitic name) held a bow fief near Nippur. The document was drafted 
in 425 B.C. On the name see Zadok 1976c, p. 69 (*Navaina-). - 

215. Numingu (Nu-mi-in-gu. EKBK 3t:13\ son cf Abisni (a.v.), a 
witness to a promissory note drafted in Mananu in 425 B.C. {oc 365 
B.C., if the document is not from the reign of Artaxerxes I). This name 
is probably Iranian (Zadok 1977, p. 107 with n. 190, with a reference to 
Oppert and Menant, p. 284, where it is compared with Persian numing 
"coral"). 

216. Padakka (Pa-da-ak-ka LU pa-<ar>-sa-a-a, Dar. 397:7), a 
"Persian." The document was drafted in Birtu-sa-Kina (probably near 
Sippar; Zadok 1985, p. 77) in 508 B.C. where he owned a manor. The 
text .mentions his bailiff, a Babylonian. On the name see Grantovskij, p. 
175, n. 28; cf. Zadok 1977, p. 108 (*Padaka-). 

217. Pagakanna (Pa-ga-ka-an-na, Stolper 1989, p. 284:2), whose son 
Huta[...]' is referred to as governor of Babylon and Across-the-River in 
a document drafted in Babylon in 486 B.C. Cf. Stolper 1989, p. 287: 
"Emendation to Ba(!)-ga- ... is unwarranted.... Nevertheless, if the 
name is Iranian, I see no alternative to analyzing it as *baga- * 
hypocoristic -ka * patronymic -ana. Cf. *Baga-ka- in Mayrhofer, 
Onomasiica P ersepolitana, p. 136 8.199." 

218. Pame (Pa-me-e, EEMA 7:6, Lo.E.), who in 425 B.C. was paid a 
ram, one mina of silver, a vat of beer, and four silt (24 liters) of flour by 
the Murasu house as rent for his field. On the name see Zadok 1976c, 
p. 69 (*Paviya-). 

219. Pamu (Pa-mu-u, VAS 6, 187:18), whose son Urdia (q.v.) wit- 
nessed a promissory note in the 30th year of Artaxerxes (435 or 375 
B.C.). The name of the place at which the tablet was drafted is not pre- 
served. On the name see Zadok 1976c, p. 69. 

220. Papaku (Pa-pa-ku, BE 8, 11:2, 6), whose son Bagajazu owned an 
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estate near Nippur in 437 B.C. On the etymology see Hinz in ASM, p. 
179 (*Papaka-). The same name is also attested in Elamite texts from 
Persepolis in the forms of Ba-ba-qa, Ba-ba-ak-qa, etc. (ibid.). 

221. Parasusu, son of Tab-salammu. Zadok reads this name as 
Barragusu deriving it from *Bara-gau-/*gau-bara-, "cattle raiser" (Zadok 
1981/1982, p. 137). However, the text to which Zadok refers (CBS 
5240) has since been published by Stolper (EEMA 35:10), and the 
name is spelled Pa-ra-gu-su. V. Livshits interprets this name as *Fra- 
gausa- (cf. Manichaean-Parthian/rgw.?-), "put aside." 

222. Pamaka (*Farnaka-)- The name is frequently attested in Elamite 
texts from Persepolis in the forms of Par-na-ak-ka, Par-na-ik-ka 
(Hallock in PF, p. 741; Mayrhofer in OnP 8.1282; Hinz in ASN, pp. 
94f.). Cf. Phamakes, Pharnaces in classical sources. 

a) Par-nak (YOS 7, 128:20), mentioned with Gubaru, the governor 
of Babylonia and Across-the-River, in a document drafted in 528 B.C. 
in Uruk. They ordered the punishment of a temple slave who had eaten 
a sheep belonging to the Eanna temple. In the sixth regnal year of 
Cyrus, 533 B.C., one Nabu-naslr declared at the session of the popular 
assembly of Uruk that he had brought a written message of Parnaka 
("this is not a message of the king, but a message of Par-nak-ki," Erm. 
15539, unpublished, line 21) about an investigation regarding some gold 
that had probably been stolen from the Eanna temple. It seems that the 
same person is referred to in AnOr 8, 67:6, in the phrase si-pir-tum sd 
par-na-ak-ka, "a written message of Parnaka" (the masculine 
determinative is omitted before the name; cf. AnOr 8, 45:13, where a 
certain Balatu is mentioned without the determinative, although in lines 1 
and 9 of the same text it is written before his name). San Nicolo 
translates the above-mentioned phrase as "Botschaft der Majestat." 
supposing thai it renders the Old Persian xvamaka. "majesty" (San 
Nicolo 1949, p. 326). This interpretation has also been accepted by von 
Soden (AHw, p. 834). But the Old Persian form for "majesty" would 
be *farnah-, which is regularly rendered in Babylonian texts as -parna. 
Thus, in AnOr 8, 67, we apparently have the same proper name Pamak. 
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According to this tablet, in 528 B.C., the second regnal year of 
Cambyses, two chief herdsmen of the Eanna temple in Uruk were to 
take 200 lambs and kids, "in respect to which written orders from 
Parnaka had arrived, and must deliver them for the royal table in the 
palace which is in- the city of Amanu. If ... the 200 (head) of livestock 

Amanu, then they will suffer the punishment of the king." Apparendy, 
the livestock was brought to Amanu when Cambyses stayed there with 
his companions. A number of analogous documents survive regarding 
the obligations of the Eanna temple to deliver sheep, beer, dates, wood, 
etc., to Amanu, which was not far from Uruk (cf. s.v. Gubaru b). 

Finally, it seems to me that this is the Parnaka frequently referred to 
in Elamite texts from Persepolis as the chief of the royal household, who 
held office under Darius I until 486 B.C. (Dandamayev 1972, pp. 17- 
20; cf. Zadok 1977, p. 92; Hinz in ASN, pp. 94f.). 

b) Pa-ra-na-ka(?) (Stigers, p 46, no. 41:6), the bailiff (LU rab bid) 
of a person whose name was read as Na-'-ma-ri-ja by the editor (ibid., 
p. 20, among geographical names) but, to judge from the copy, should 
be read Ma-na-a'-ma-ri-ja. A certain Bel-iqsur sold a donkey to 
Nidintu-Bei for one mina of silver. Later Parnaka drove it away and 
after some time returned it to Nidintu-Bel. The real situation is obscure 
to me. The text was drafted in Sippar in 5 10 B.C. 

c) Par-nak-ku (VAS 5, 101:5), father of a woman named Gambiia 
(q.v.), who owned some land in or near Babylon in 494 B.'C. 

d) Pa-ar-na-ak LU pa-ar-sa-a-a (PBS 2/1, 5:2), a "Persian" whose 
sons Uhejagam and TTriaiamus (q.vv.) in 423 B.C. were in Babylon 
where the former received a rent payment witnessed by the latter. 

e) Pa-ar-nak-ku (EEMA 32:rev. 5), father of a witness whose name 
is destroyed. The date of the document is not preserved. 

223. Parnauhti' (Par-na-uh-ti-i\ BE 9, 11:3,7, 19), a slave of Bagajazu 
(q.v. b), son of Papaku (q.v.), who owned land near Nippur. In 437 
B.C. Parnauhti' was authorized by his master to receive rent due on his 
field. According to Zadok, this name may render *Farna-uxti-, 
"Famah's obligation" (Zadok 1981/1982, p. 137 and n. 45). 
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224. Parnuma' ([P]a-ar-nu-ma-a\ Kelsey Museum 8133:17, unpub- 
lished), son of Arturu [...], a witness at a lease of cattle. 

225. Parnus (Pa-ar-nu-us, PBS 2/1, 70:6, 11, L.E.; Pa-ar-mu-us LU us- 
tar-ba-ri, ibid., line 4; Par-ri-nu-us, BE 10, 103:4, 5, L.E.; Par-ri-nu-u, 
PBS 2/1 98: 3, 10, U.E.; Par-ri-ni-is LU us-tar-ba-[ri], PBS 2/1, 102:3, 
11), son of Sibbu (q.v., a). They both were ustarbaru officials. In 421 
B.C. in Nippur, the Murasu firm paid Parnus twelve shekels of silver 
through his bailiff Barikia as rent on his land (PBS 2/1,70). In 420 B.C. 
he received thirty kur (5,400 liters) of barley from them through his 
slave Bel-ibni (PBS 2/1, 98). In the same year they paid him 5 sut (30 
liters) of flour, 3 sut (18 liters) of beer, and 12 shekels of silver through 
Barikia (PBS 2/1, 102). Next year they again paid him 12 shekels of 
silver through Barikia on the same land (BE 10, 103; it is sealed with an 
"iron seal-ring" of Parnus). This name is also attested in Elamite texts 
from Persepolis in the forms of Bar-nu-is, Pir-nu-is, etc. For references 
and literature see Hinz in ASN, p. 180 (from *parnu-, "old"). 

226. Parrina'ms (Par-ri-na-a'-ni-is, BE 10, 76:4, 9, 11, [R]), a slave of 
Kargus (q.v.), who was a "foreman of the lance bearers" in 421 B.C. in 
Nippur. On the etymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 100; Zadok 1976c, p. 
69 (Farnaini-). 

227. Parrinazata (Par-ri-na-za-a-ta/tu, BE 10,92:14, Lo.E.), a judge in 
the Harri-Piqudu canal district near Nippur in 420 B.C. On the etymol- 
ogy see Hilprecht in BE 10, p. 60; Zadok 1977, p. 101 (*Farna-zdta-). 

228. Parrisakka' (Par-ri-sa-ak-a', TMH 2/3, 186:14; Par-ri-sak-ka-a', 
ibid., L.E.), overseer of the susdnu-woikm&n. He witnessed a docu- 
ment in 419 B.C. regarding a rent payment on bow fiefs near Nippur 
belonging to the Areian soldiers. On the etymology see Filers 1940. p. 
221; Hinz in ASN, p. 180; Zadok 1977, p. 106 (*pari-saka-). 

229. Parsarutu (Pa-<ar>-sa-ru-tu, EEMA 19:5), owner of a field near 
Nippur that was given to the Murasu house as a lease or as security and 
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rented to by them to another man. On the etymology see Zadok 1975, p. 
246 (*Frasruta-, "proclutus, famous"). 

230. Partammu (Par-ta-am-mu LU par-sa-a-a, Dar. 379:3; Pa-ar-ta- 
am-mu LU Pcr-sa-a-a, ibid. 410:2). a "Persian." Dar. 379 records the 
division cc properly ainong c.~e sons of itti-Mardu^-^aiLCu. ~:;c J^\t: of 
the Egibi business house, in Babylon in 508 B.C. and mentions a "big 
house" of the Egibi next to a house sold by a certain Zumma to 
Partammu. This house of the "Persian Partammu" is also mentioned in 
Dar. 4 10 drafted in Babylon the next-year. The name is already found in 
a Neo-Assyrian promissory note from 683 B.C. in the form of Par-ta-a- 
ma (ADD 122:3). This Panama took a considerable quantity of wine 
for which he was to pay in Nineveh at a specified time. Th. Kwasman 
reads this name as Ut-ta-a-ma (NALK, p. 200, no. 164b; among other 
readings, the first sign can be read as par and ut), but as far as I know 
such a name is not attested in other Mesopotamian texts. Cf. also Pir-ra- 
tam-ma in Elamite texts from Persepolis (Hallock in PF, p. 745). See 
Eilers 1955, pp. 229f.; Hinz in ASN, p. 98; Zadok 1977, p. 107 
(*Fratama-, "primus"). Cf. ibid., p. 108 where it is stated that the 
house of an anonymous Persian was mentioned in 521 B.C., but its 
owner did not reside in it at the time (VAS 4, 87/86:6). 

231. Partasamu (Pa-ar-ta-sa-mu, CLBT, p. 13, no. A.124:l), whose 
son Arbamihri (q.v.) owned a house in Borsippa in 486 B.C. On the 
name see Zadok 1975, p. 246 (*Frata-sava-). 

232. Paruhatu. On the name see Zadok 1977, pp. lOOf. (*Paru-hdta-). 

a) Pu-ur-ha-at (BE 10, 58:14), son of Dadaparna' (q.v., b) and wit- 
ness to a payment of royal taxes in Nippur in 422 B.C. 

b) Par-ru-ha-a-tu (BE 10, 114:6,9, Lo.E.), the steward of an 
ustarbaru official named Ipraduparna' (q.v.) in Nippur in 418 B.C. 

c) Pu-ur-ha-a-tu (PBS 2/1, 158:24); Pu-ru-ha-a-tu (ibid., Lo.E.), the 
steward of Baga'datu (q.v.,/; and a witness to a contract, by which the 
MurasG house rented some land and a roval canal during the reign of 
Darius II (the year is broken off). 
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It is possible that all three bearers of this name were identical. Cf. 
Eiiers in IBKU, p. 15, n. 6. 

233. Parure (Pa-ru-re-e, BE 9, 76:12), whose son Bagazustu (q.v., e) 
was the "foreman of the Indians" in Nippur in 425 B.C. On the name 
see Zadok 1975, p. 246 (*Fravarya- "who is to be chosen"). 

234. Patesu. See Zadok 1977, p. 101 where the name is derived from 
*Pa8y-aisa- (with a reference to I. Gershevitch). 

a) Pa-te-[e-su] (BE 10, 33:4); Pa-te-e-su (ibid., 37:3), the foreman of 
the hatru of scribe-interpreters in the Nippur region. In 423 B.C. the 
lands of this hatru were given to the Murasu house as security for loans 
of dates. Cf. Stolper in EEMA, p. 94. 

b) Pa-te-e-su (EEMA 109:5), whose son Ispitamu (q.v., b) is men- 
tioned in a document drafted in Nippur in 424 B.C. 

235. Patiridata (Pat-i-ri-da-a-ta, ROMCT 2, 35:2,5,8), a slave. Accord- 
ing to this contract from Hus-Sagibi (possibly near Nippur) dated in the 
tenth (?) regnal year of Artaxerxes (445 B.C., if Artaxerxes I is meant), 
two Babylonians sold him and two of his sons, Kidinnu-Bel (a Baby- 
lonian name) and Sananiaqu. .Patiridatu (or at least its component -data) 
is apparently an Iranian name. 

236. Patistana' (Pa-ti-is-ta-na-a', BE 9, 74:6,12), son of Darmakka', 
holder of a bow fief from the hatru of the Areian soldiers in Salammu, 
near Nippur. In 425 B.C. the land of this hatru was rented out to the 
Murasu house. On the name see Eiiers in IBKU, p. 15, n. 1; Hinz in 
ASN. p. 189 (* Patistana-). Cf. also Bat-ti-is-da-na in Elamite texts 
from Persepolis (Kallock in PF, p. 676). 

237. Piitizs' (fpa-ii-za-a'. Camo. 384:7;, a slave woman sold in 52? 
B.C. in Humadesu. On the name see Gershevitch apud Zadok 1976d, 
p. 77 (*Pati-izd- "the desirous"). 

238. Patnasu (Pa-at-na-a-su, CT 4, 34d. Bu. 88-5-12, 593:3), whose 
son Pi-su-sa-as-ba/ma-ka-a-sa (an Egyptian name) granted a loan of one 
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239. Patnesu (Pa-at-ni-e-su ?. TCL 13. ! 86- 17V son of Iddin-Nabu. a 
.vicniji '..I u. proiiiiiisory .:otc: ujaitevi ui — i, - ! zj.\^. i." oj.Dvioti. Ct. ^.li^rs 
in IBKU, p. 1 14, n. 2. According to Zadok, this name "may begin with 
Iran, pad- (Zadok 1977, p. 99). 

240. Pattazir (Pa-at-ta-zu, BE 8, 112:3,7), whose son Nergal-iddin 
rented out a house in Babylon for an annual payment of thirty six 
shekels of silver in 506 B.C. Tne son had a Babylonian name, but his 
own name seems to be Iranian (Zadok 1977, p. 94). 

241. Pattemidu (Pa-a't-te(?)-mi-du Lll Ma-da-a-a, PTT 85: rev: 1), a 
"Mede," son of a shepherd. This Babylonian document, found among 
the Persepolis Treasury tablets and dated in the twentieth regnal year of 
Darius I (501 B.C.), mentions "the tax (man-da- at- turn) of the Mede 
Pattemidu, son of the shepherd," who paid eight minas of silver. 
Cameron suggested that this document was drafted not in Persepolis 
itself but most likely in some Mesopotamian city or in Media and then 
was brought to Persia (PTT, p. 202; but cf. Stolper 1984, p.'304). The 
etymology of the name is not yet explained. 

242. Pattinasu (Pa-at-ti-na-a-sii, BM 54205:14, see IBKU, pi. Ill; Pa- 
at-ta-na-su, ibid., L.E.). The document records a lease of a plot of land 
that was a royal gift to an ustarbaru official and was drafted before this 

I Pattinasu and some other officials. It comes from Babylon and belongs 

J to the Achaemenid period, probably to the reign of Darius I. Pattinasu 

bore the tide dajjdnu hurdfsi], "golden judge," a very unusual ride. The 
document is also sealed with his seal. On the name see Eilers in IBKU, 
p. 114; Hinz in ASN, p. 188 (*Parindsa- with previous literature). Cf. 
also above Patnasu and Bat-ti-na-sa, Bat-ti-na-is-sa in Eiamite texts from 
Persepolis (Hallock in PF, p. 676). 



243. Patiduru' (Pa-ti-du-ru-u'-u, BE 9, 28a:5), whose son Tspatara' 



kur ( 1 80 liters) of dates. The document was drafted in Babylon in 476 | 

B.C. According to Eilers (IBKU, p. 114), this name is the same as J 

Pattinasu (below); cf. also Patnesu. See Zadok 1977, pp. 98f. I 
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(q.v., c) owned a field near Nippur in 434 B.C. The etymology of 
Papduru' is unknown, but his son had an Iranian name. 

244. Piridatu (Pi?-ri-da-a-ta, VAT 15609; Eilers in IBKU, p. 15, n. 6), 
mentioned in an unpublished text drafted in Babylon in 426 B.C. He 
bore the title LU pa-ra-as-ta-mu from *frastavan- "foreman" (ibid.; 
Zadok 1977, p. 98; this name renders *Fraddta-). The same Iranian title 
parastamu occurs in a few unpublished Late Babylonian texts. 

245. Piriia[...] (Pi?-ri-ia [...], Kelsey Museum 8133:20, unpublished), 
whose son Batraparsa' (q.v.) witnessed a lease of cattle. Cf. Pir-ri-ya- 
na in Elamite texts from Persepolis (OnP 8. 1339, with previous 
literature). 

246. Pirmizdi (Pi-ir-mi-iz-di, Dar. 301:17), whose son Bagapata (q.v., 
c) witnessed a marriage contract in Babylon in 511 B.C. Zadok reads 
this name as Pi-sa-mi-is-ki, an Egyptian name (Zadok 1977, p. 94). 
This emendation, however, seems to be unwarranted, since we can 
hardly assume that at such an early period as the reign of Darius I an 
Egyptian would give his son the Iranian name Bagapata. Pirmizdi is 
probably an Iranian name. Cf. Pir-mi-iz-za in an Elamite text from 
Persepolis (Hallock in PF, pf 744; Mayrhofer in OnP 8.1319). 

247. Pissiia (Pi-is-si-ia, Dar. 534:7; 542:7), the bailiff (LU rab biti) of 
Baga'saru (q.v., a), the royal treasurer in Babylon in 518-500 B.C. 
Zadok assumes that this is an Iranian name (*Pisiya-) and refers to Pi- 
si-ya in Elamite texts from Persepolis (Zadok 1977, p. 93; cf. OnP 
8.1358). 

248. Pitriia (Pit-ri-ia, EEMA 19:6), the owner of a field near Nippur 
which in 427 B.C. was leased or mortgaged to the Murasu house. On 
the etymology see Zadok 1977, p. 110 (*PiQriya- with previous 
literature). 

249. PRSNDT (CIS 2/1, 100), son of 'RTDT. The name occurs in an 
Aramaic cylinder-seal from Mesopotamia which probably should be 
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dated in the Late Achaemenid period (Zadok 1977, p. 100; on the ety- 
mology see ibid., n. 91: *Prsanta-ddta- "bom to a multicolored person," 
with previous literature). 

Purhat. See Paruhatu. 

250. Purusatu (fpu-ru-sa-a-tu, PBS 2/1, 75:3; 119:12; Pu-ru-us-sa-a-tu, 
BE 10, 97:14, Lo.E.; PBS 2/1, 50:6; Pu-ur-sa-a-tu, PBS 2/1, 38:Lo.E.; 
TMH 2/3, 185:2,12,14; Pur-ru-us-is, PBS 2/1, 146:27; Pur-ru-us-ti-is, 

1 BE 10, 131:27; PBS 2/1, 147:27; Pu-ru-u'-sa-ti-is, PBS 2/1, 60:2,8), 

the Persian queen Parysatis, wife of Darius II, mentioned in documents 
from Nippur drafted in 421-413 B.C. (cf. Hiising, p. 18; Meissner, col. 

| 385; Stolper in EEMA, pp. 63f.). 

According to PBS 2/1, 75, in 421 B.C. the Murasu house paid 
Parysatis through her bailiff (paqdu) Ea-bullissu, 72. kur (12,960 liters) 
of dates as two years' rent for her land, in addition to a rental payment 
for a field belonging to Madumitu (q.v.), probably a lady in Parysatis' 
court. According to Stolper, the orchards of Madumitu were part of 
Parysatis' estate (EEMA, p. 64). In 420 B.C. in Nippur, the Murasu 
house paid 317 kur 2 pan 3 sut (57,150 liters) of barley and 5 kur 2 pan 
3 sut (990 liters) of wheat as rent for "a part of Parysatis' land and on a 
bow fief of Ea-bullissu, the bailiff of Parysatis" (TMH 2/3, 185). The 
payment was made through a slave of Ea-bullissu and one other person. 

I The receipt itself was drafted before Istabuzana' (q.v.), a judge of the 

Sin canal district, and Nabu-mit-uballi;, son of Mukln-apli, "the judge 
of Parysatis' house" (line 14 and U.E.: LU DI.KUD so. E f Pu-ur-sa-a- 
tu; the document is sealed with his seal. Cf. also BE 10, 97:14, Lo.E. 
which records a payment of royal taxes incumbent on the fiefs of the 
"Cimmerians"; the receipt was drafted before the same "judge of 
Parysatis' house" and sealed with his "gold seal-ring"). In 421 B.C. the 
Murasus paid 60 kur (10,800 liters) of barley as rent for part of 
Parysatis' land (PBS 2/1, 50). According to PBS 2/1, 60, they paid 15 
kur (2,700 liters) of barley as part of the rent due on the fields of Bel- 
bullissu and his brothers, "the slaves of Parysatis." Bel-bullissu himself 
and the bailiff of Parysatis stood as guarantors that there would be no 
court decision and legal process regarding these fields. The name of the 
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bailiff is not indicated in the text, but apparently the above-mentioned 
Ea-bullissu is meant here (cf. Cardascia, p. 96). The document was 
drafted in 421 B.C. 

Two slaves and an ustabaru official of Parysatis acted as witnesses 
in documents regarding rental payments for land and the lease of sheep 
and goats belonging to the Persian prince Arsama (BE 10, 137:27; PBS 
2/1, 38:Lo.E.; 119:11-12; 146:27-28; 147:27; cf. also BE 10, 130:27; 
PBS 2/1, 145:28). 

As seen from the above-mentioned texts, Parysatis had vast land 
holdings in the Nippur region and through her bailiff rented them out to 
the Murasu firm. She also maintained her own court, administrative, 
and legal officials. 

Xenophon (Anabasis 2,4,27) tells about the "villages of Parysatis" 
in Babylonia, six days' journey from the city of Opis. He also writes 
that the Persian general Tissaphernes offered these villages for pillage to 
the Greek mercenaries who had taken part in the rebellion of Cyrus the 
Younger, forbidding them only to carry away slaves. According to 
Xenophon, there was much bread, livestock, and other property in the 
villages. Apparently, these villages differed from the holdings of 
Parysatis near Nippur. Xenophon (Anabasis 1,4,9) also mentions vil- 
lages in Syria at the Halys river dedicated to Parysatis "as (her) girdle." 
These villages probably had to bear the expenses of maintaining the 
wardrobe of the queen and her court. Cf. also the reference of Ctesias to 
"the cities of Parysatis" in Babylonia (Konig 1972, p. 23, no. 58). 

On the etymology of the name see Hinz in ASN, p. 182 
(*parusydti-, "rait viel Freude, Gliick," with previous literature). The 
name also occurs in Elamite documents from Persepolis in the forms of 
Ba-ru-si-ya-ti-is, Bar-ru-si-ya-ti-is (Hallock in PF, p. 675; Mayrhofer in 
OnP 8.266). 

251. Ragamien (Rii-ga-mi-en UET 4. II" 7 :] 1), the recipient of on*-. 
shekel of silver in a undated document from Ur. On the name see 
Zadok 1976c, p. 68 (*Ragvaina-). 

252. Ratahsah ( f Ra!-ta-ah-sa-ah, Everts, Appendix, no. 2:1; the first sign 
in the copy is it, cf. Tallqvist in NNB, p. 174), the "king's daughter" 
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(line 2: mdrat sarri). The "document was drafted in 486 B.C. in Blt- 
$ahiran (the location is unknown). Apparently she was an infant 
daughter of Xerxes since the text also mentions her wet nurse Artim 
(q.v.). On the etymology see Zadok 1977, p. 1 10 (*Rata-xsa6ra-). 

sold in Humadesu in 523 B.C. The etymology seems to be clear: *rdta- 
"gift" + suffix -ka). Zadok interprets it as "the granted" (1976d, p. 78). 



I 254. Razamarma (Ra-za-am-ar-ma, Camb. 384:2), son of 

t Razamumarga' (q.v.). In 523 B.C. he and the Iranian Aspumetana' sold 

f two Iranian slave women to a Babylonian in the city of Humadesu. For 

S details see s.v. Artarusu. On the name see Zadok 1976d, p. 78 

a 

\ {*Razma-arva- "swift, brave. ..in battle"). 

i 

255. Razamumarga' (Ra-za-am-ii-mar-ga-a', Camb. 384:3), whose son' 
1 Razamarma (q.v.) sold slave women in Humadesu in 523 B.C. On the 

f name see "Zadok 1976d, p. 78 (*Razma-hu-arga-, "well worthy in 

! battle"). 

, 256. Rhoparas, governor of Babylonia under Artaxerxes II according to 

; Xenophon (Anabasis 7,8,25). His name is unknown from other 

sources and may be a corruption of Gobryas (Stolper 1987, p. 398, n. 
| 42). 

251. Ruddatu. See Hinz in ASN, p. 102 (*rauddta- from raod-, 
"grow"); cf. also Zadok 1977, p. 105. It seems that one and the same 
person is referred to in two Murasu documents as Ruddatu and 
I Uruddat. Zadok derives Uraddat from *Ahura-data-, cf. U-ir-da-ad-da 

I in Elamite texts from Persepolis (1977, p. 104; Mayrhofer in OnP 

1 8.1760, with previous literature). 

| a) Ru-ud-da-a-tii (PBS 2/1, 206:12), son of U-[...], a witness in a 

1 promissory note from the Murasu archive drafted in 420 B.C. 

1 b) U-ru-ud-da-at (PBS 2/1, 173:18, L.E.), son of Uhebarra' (q.v.), a 

| witness in a contract regarding the sale of doors in Nippur during the 

j reign of Darius II (the year is broken off). 
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Rusnapam. See Rusunpatu. 

258. Rusundatu. On the name see Hinz in ASM, p. 202; Zadok 1977, 
p. 110 (*Rauxsna-data-); the same name occurs in Elamite texts in the 
form of Ras-nu-da-ad-da (Mayrhofer in OnP 8.1421). 

a) Ru-su-un-da-ti (BE 9, 48 = TMH 2/3, 144:3); Ru-su-un-da-a-tu 
(ibid., line 10), who owned a field on the banks of Sin and Silihtu 
canals, near Nippur. By 429 B.C. the field had been inherited by 
Baga'miri (q.v., a), the son of his brother Mitradata (q.v., a). 

b) Ru-su-un-da-a-tu (BE 10, 43:3). He owned some land in 
Naqidlni, in the Nippur region. In 423 B.C. this land was rented to the 
Murasu house and sublet to a third person. 

259. Rusunpatu. On the etymology see Eilers 1934a, p. 332; Hinz in 
ASN, p. 202 (*Rauxsna-pdta-, "protected by light"); cf. also Zadok 
1977, p. 100, n. 96. 

a) Ru-su-un-pa-a-ti (BE 9, 48 = TMH 2/3, 144:7), owner of land 
near Nippur in 429 B.C. and an interpreter-scribe of the Achaemenid 
prince Artareme. 

b) Ru-us-na-pa-a-tu (BE 10, 7 = TMH 2/3, 181:14; PBS 2/1, 29: 19 
Lo.E.), whose sons Barikia and Bel-ah-iddin witnessed documents 
recording the payment of royal taxes and rent in Nippur in 423 B.C. 
His name is Iranian; nevertheless he probably was a Babylonian or an 
Aramean. 

c) Ru-us-nu-pa-tum (HSM 8405:18, unpublished), a witness to a 
promissory note drafted in the seventh regnal year of Artaxerxes (458 
B.C., if the first king of this name is meant). He and another- witness 
with a fragmentary Iranian name bore the Iranian title LU pa-ra-as-ta- 
mu (line 19; cf. above s.v. Piridatu). 

260. Ruzustu (Ru-zu-us-tum, BE 8. 121:2). father of "the Borsippean" 
(Bar-sip K! -a-a). He loaned thirty snekeis of silver in Borsippa in the 
first regnal year of Artaxerxes (464 B.C., if Artaxerxes I is meant). Cf. 
Zadok 1977, p. 99 ("a defective spelling for Hu-ru-zu-us-turn ?"). 
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261. Sakita (Sa-ak-kit-ta LU gi-ma-ra-a-a, Dar. 458:14-15), a witness 
to a promissory, note drafted in Babylon in 505 B.C. Megibarsu, an 
immigrant from Asia Minor, loaned fifty shekels of silver to a member 
of the Egibi business house. Witnesses included immigrants from Asia 
Minor, a Choresmian (see s.v. Ubaratta a) who lived in Babylon, and 
ihe '"C!iunie;:an" ~a.ca. Perrupj i'lis ;u;ne (*Saki:a-j is connected widi 
the ethnic designation Saka, The -suffix -ita also occurs in other Old 
Iranian proper names (Eilers 1940, p. 220). In Elamite versions of the 
Achaemenid inscriptions, the,Oid Persian Saka- is rendered through 
Sakka ($d-ak-qa). This is, however, not only an ethnic designation but 
also an Iranian proper name (Sd-ak-qa) attested in the Elamite docu- 
ments of the 6th and 5th centuries B.C. discovered in Persepolis (for 
references see Hallock in PF, p. 753; Gershevitch, p. 229; Mayrhofer in 
OnP 8.1478). According to Eilers, *Sakita- contains the component 
sak-, meaning "to be strong" (Eilers 1940, p. 220). 

262. Sijamu' (Si-ia-a-mu-u', PBS 2/1, 38:Lo.E.), an ustarbaru official 
of the queen Paxysatis in Nippur in 423 B.C. On the name see Eilers in 
IBKU, p. 87 (*syava-). 

263. Sitfinu (Si-tu-nu, TMH 2/3, 148:15, U.E.; BE 10, 117:R; 129:16; 
Si-Ui-u-nu, ibid., 117:3,4,8,11), an Achaemenid prince who owned a 
manor near Nippur in 417-416 B.C. A Babylonian who was "the 
bailiff of the estate of SirQnu" (TMH 2/3, 148; line 15: LU paq-du sd E 
...; cf. ibid., U.E. which contains an impression of his seal) is referred to 
in a rental contract. According to BE 10, 1 17, the Murasu house paid 1 
mina 20 shekels of silver, a vat of beer, a ram, and 1 pan 4 sut (48 liters) 
of flour as two years' rent for fields in the Nippur region belonging to 
the prince Situnu. The payment was made through Arad-Gula, a slave 
of Situnu. The document was drafted in Nippur in 417 B.C. According 
to Zadok, in 418-417 B.C. this prince held 1/6 "of a manor which had 
evidently belonged to Parysatis in 423/2. He perhaps received it as an 
appanage" (1977, p. 1 10). On the etymology see ibid., p. 109 (*Scuna-, 
"pillar"). 
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264. Surummu (Su-ru-um-mu, TMH 2/3, 142:5), whose son Zamaspa' 
(q.v., I) held a bow fief near Nippur in 464 B.C. On the etymology see 
Zadok 1975 , p. 246 (*Srauma-, with a reference to Avestan sraoman-, 
"hearing, hearing ability"). 

265. Surundu (Su-ru-un-du, Evetts, Appendix 2:3), an agent of Artim 
(q.v.), who was the wet nurse of the Persian princess Ratahsah (q.v.). 
The document was drafted in 486 B.C. in Blt-$ahiran. On the etymol- 
ogy see Zadok 1976c, p. 69 (*Sravanta- "the hearing, obedient"). 

266. Suta' (Su-ta-a\ CT49, 107:rev. 10). According to this document 
of the Hellenistic period, he received a sum of money. Zadok thinks that 
the name renders the Old Iranian *suta- "the fore-runner of the New 
Persian sitd" (1979a, p. 299). 

267. Saddajanu (in Bit Sad-da-a-a-nu, TCL 13, 183:7). Zadok trans- 
lates this as "the estatc.of *S(y)a-taina-" (Zadok 1979a, p. 299). The 
document is dated in 521 B.C. and, according to Zadok, is an attestation 
"of an Iranian's estate near Umk in the early Achaemenian period." 

268. Sammu (Sa-am-mu-u, OECT 10, 192:14), son of Baga-haja (q.v.), 
a witness in a document recording the royal taxes paid in dates for an 
orchard. It seems that the payment was issued through Baga-haja, 
Sammu' s father, in Hursagkalammu (Kis) in the fourth regnal year of 
Artaxerxes I. Cf. below the name Summu bome by a Median official in 
the early Achaemenid period. It is possible that Sammu was a nick- 

• name, cf. AiWb, cols., 1705, sam- "to devour," "to swallow." 

269. Saseinnu (Sa-se-in-nu, GCCI II, 360:32), who was issued some 
wool. Tne document comes from the Eanna archive in Umk and its date 
is unknown, since the name of the ruling king is not indicated in the texr. 
Zadok thinks that Saseinnu might render *Casaina-? (1977, p. 107). 

270. Sata'ani' (Sa-ta-a'-a-ni-i', PBS 2/1, 116:7), holder of a bow fief in 
419 B.C. He was one of the Areian soldiers settled in the Nippur 
region. On the name see Zadok 1977, p. 1 17 (*$ydtaini-). 
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271. Satabaksu (Sa-ta-ba/ma-ak?-su, VAS 3, 159:3, collated; see Zadok 
1977, p. 95), owner of a manor, according to this document drafted in 
Damar in 487 B.C. (cf. s.v. Numagazu). Zadok (ibid. p. 95 with n. 39) 
thinks that the first element might be *s(y)ata-, "happiness." 

272. iziic^ri (Sd-ca-oa-ri, ungnau i^oO, p. 7:), .-nunerst 253:3.10,21), 
a subordinate (ardu) of Ustanu, the governor of Babylonia. Satabari 
accompanied Ustanu during his visit to Borsippa and was issued two 
rams and 2 minas 2 1/2 shekels of silver as travel expenses. Four 
shekels of silver were also given to "the people of Satabari's house." 
The document comes from Borsippa and belongs to the first quarter of 
the fifth century B.C. On the etymology see Benveniste 1966, p. 120; 
Zadok 1977, p. 96 (*Syati-, "holder of happiness"). 

273. Satabarzana. On the etymology see'Benveniste 1966, p. 120; Hinz 
in ASN, p. 231; Zadok 1977, p. 98 (*Syati-brzana-); cf. Satibarzanes in 

j Greek sources, Sethar-bozenai in Ezra (5:6, etc.), STBRZN in Aramaic 

papyri from Elephantine (AP, 5:16, etc.). 

a) Sa-ta-bar-za-nu (Jakob-Rost and Freydank, p. 17, no. 7:rev. 4), 
whose slave Arma'beri was one of the witnesses regarding rent for 
some land in a document drafted in 45 1 B.C. in the locality of Ribu and 
found in Babylon. The editors of the text (ibid., p. 18) think that 
Satabarzanu might be identical with Satibarzanes, courtier of Artaxerxes 
I (Konig 1972, p. 23, no. 57). A Persian is depicted on the seal 
impression on the tablet 

b) Sa-ta-bar-za-na (BE 9, 83:19, L.E.; PBS 2/1, 130:18); Sa-ta-ba- 
ar-za-nu (ibid., 84:15), son of Bel-epus, a witness in documents regard- 
ing payment of royal taxes for bow fiefs in the Nippur region in 425- 
418 B.C. 

c) Sa-[ta]-ba-ar-za-na-a' (EEMA 13:25), a witness in a document 
from 427 B.C. regarding rent for a field near Nippur. His patronymic 
is not preserved. He may be identical with the preceding person. 

274. Satahma'. On the name see Hinz in ASN, p. 230 (*Syatahma-, 
"glucklich-tapfer"). 

j a) Sa-ta-ah-ma-a' (PBS 2/1, 113:1,7,14). According to a document 

i 
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drafted in 419 B.C. in Susan ("Susa," i.e., the capital of Elam or perhaps 
a town necr Nippur, cf. below, p. 153) a certain Bel-ahhiam, a slave of 
Satahma', sold his own slave. As witnesses are listed two more slaves 
of Satahma' who bore Babylonian names. 

b) Sa-ta-ah-me (PBS 2/1, 100:13). A subordinate of his is listed in 
a fragmentary document from the Murasu archive drafted in 420 B.C. 

275. Satarita (Sa-ta-r[i]?-ta, GCCI II, 321:13). According to a docu- 
ment from the Eanna temple archive in Uruk, he was issued a few 
shekels of silver. The date of the text is unknown since the name of the 
ruling king is not indicated in it. Zadok thinks that the first component 
of the name may be *s(y)ata-, "happiness" (Zadok 1977, p. 107). 

276. Satenna' (Sa-a-te-en-na-a', EEMA 62:3), to whom the Murasu 
house loaned 48 kurlpdn (8,712 liters) of barley in Nippur in 437 B.C. 
The document seems to be an abstract promissory note, with the barley 
being rent for a field leased to him by the Murasu firm. Satenna' is an [|| 
Iranian name, but his father and brother had the Babylonian names 
Nabu-bullissu and Musezib. See Hinz in ASN, p. 230 (*sydtaina-, [fp 
"froh, gliicklich"). Cf. also Sa-ut-te-nu-is (*Syataina-) which occurs as 
a geographical name in an Elamite text from Persepolis (ibid.; Zadok 
1977, p. 105). 

277. Sebarzanu (Se-bar?-za-nu, UET 4, 66:3), a royal official (LU res 
sarri) whose slave borrowed money for sixteen days free of interest. 
The document was drafted' in Ur in 365 B.C. On the name see Zadok 
1977, p. 106 with note 188: *syd-brzdna-l, possibly 4 'an -dna- 
patronymic of *syd-brza-, "glad and high." 

278. Seta' (Se-ta-a', CT 55, 93:1), son of Birakka' (q.v.). He loaned 
without interes: five shekels of silver to a Babylonian. Demisi (G.v.), 
another person with an Iranian name, was a witness. The tablet, discov- 
ered in Sippar, was drafted in Borsippa at the end of the sixth century 
B.C. (the date is broken off). Zadok proposes that Seta' renders 
*Caita-, "a retrenched name meaning 'sense, mind, intellect, view'" 
(1983a, p. 319). 
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279. Sezata' (Se-za-ta-a\ PBS 2/1, 192:6; Se-za-a-tii, ibid., 77:U.E.), 
whose son Bel-ibni was one of the an Areian soldiers who held a bow 
fief near Nippur in 422-421 B.C. and rented it to the Murasu firm. On 
the name see Zadok 1975, p. 246 (*Sya-zata-, "frohgeboren"). 

230. Sibbu. 'On a possioie c^ymoiOgy see j£Ue:s in i£:-LL. ; , p. 37. 

a) Si-ib-bu-u (PBS 2/1, 43:3, 4, 5), a "royal ustarbaru official." In 
Nippur in 422 B.C. the Murasu firm gave him thirty shekels of silver as 
rent for a field, paying through his bailiff and one of his slaves. 

b) Si-ib-bu-u* (PBS 2/1, 98:3), an ustarbaru official whose son 
Parnus (q.v.) owned an estate near Nippur in 420 B.C. 

281. Sitrenna' (Si-it-re-en-na-a', EEMA 62rrev. 3), whose son Zabln is 
listed in a promissory note drafted in Nippur in 437 B.C. His son's 
name is Semitic. On Sitrenna' see Zadok 1975, p. 246 {*Ci8raina-). 
The same author (1977, p, 103) also refers to' a Si-ti-ir-ka-a-nu, appar- 
ently a slave bought for copper, mentioned in a Neo-Assyrian text 
(ADD 255:4; cf. NALK, pp. 207 f., no. 171, where the name is read , 
[S]itir-kanu). 

282. Summu (Su-um-mu LU Ma-da-a-a, Michigan Collection 89:53), 
a "Mede" issued one shekel of silver according to a document recording 
the expenditures of the Eanna temple in Uruk, mainly, various sums of 
money paid to workmen at a royal manor in Amanu, near Nippur. The 
date of the text is not preserved, but references to Gubaru (q.v.), appar- 

I ently the well-known governor of Babylonia and Across-the-River, date 

! it to the reign of Cyrus or Cambyses (cf. Stolper 1989, p. 302, n. 63). 

I Another "Mede" (line 41: LU Ma-da-a-a), whose name is not pre- 

| served, bore the title bel temi, "chancellor" and issued an order on behalf 

| of Gubaru that some sheep belonging to the Eanna temple should be 

delivered for royal provisions (ibid.). Zadok thinks that Summu is a 
Semitic name (1977, p. 112), but it seems unlikely that a Mede would 
have a Semitic name in the early Achaemenid period. 

Zadok (ibid.) also notes that the palm grove of the above-mentioned 

| royal manor was managed by a Choresmian (cf. s.v. Ukiriya). ■ 

I 

1 
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283. Tata. On the name see Grantovskij, p. 217; Hinz in ASN, p. 235 
(*Tata-, "father"). 

a) Ta-a-ta LU DI.KUD (PBS 2/1, 65:20, R); Ta-ta-a' (ibid., 64:10; 
TMH 2/3, 187:12), a "judge" of the Sin canal district who acted as a 
judge or witness in three documents drafted in Nippur in 421-419 B.C.: 
a slave sale contract, a promissory note, and a rent receipt. His father 
had the Semitic name Zabdija (PBS 2/1, 64). 

b) Ta-ta-a' (BE 10, 86:13, Lo.E.), whose son TTridata (q.v., e) was 
the foreman of the Areian soldiers in the Nippur region in 420 B.C. 

284. Tatakka' (Ta-tak-ka-a\ VAS 20, 49:rev. 9), one of two 
"Cimmerians (i.e., Saka) who are in charge of ships" (Ci-mi-ir-ra-a' sd 
muh-hi sa-pi-in-na-a-ta; lines 10-1 1) mentioned in a text drafted in the 
sixth year of Cambyses (524 B.C.) from the archive of the Eanna temple 
in Uruk. The text, containing an itemized account of receipts and 
expenditures, records that flour was issued as food for brickburners, 
watchmen, carpenters, etc., as well as for the "scribe-interpreters" who 
apparently served the "Cimmerians." One pan 4 sut (50 liters) of flour 
were issued as travel rations to Tatakka' and Usuka' (q.v.), the other 
Saka. Evidently, the Eanna temple was obliged to supply some Persian 
garrison in Babylonia with agricultural products, and two "Cimmerian" 
(Saka) soldiers guarded the ships which carried the loads. For details 
see Dandamayev 1982, pp. 101-03. Cf. Zadok 1983a, p. 319 ("a -ka- 
extended *Tdta-, a well-attested 'Lallname' for 'father' in the 
Achaemenid period"). 

285. Tatia (from *Taii-). 

a) Ta!-ti-ia (BE 8, 120:2, collated: see Zadok 1977, p. 100), whose 
Babylonian bailiff made a loan of 16 kur (2,880 liters) of barley in Nip- 
pur in 474 B.C. According to Zadok (1977, p. 100), this is "the first 
Iranian name which is. mend cried in oocuments from Nippur/' 

b) Ta-d-ia (TMH 2/3, 189:19, U.E.), whose son Urana' (q.v.) wit- 
nessed a payment of royal taxes in the Nippur region in 417 B.C. 

286. Terihilija (Te-ri-hi-ii-ia/ia, BE 10, 80:7, 10, Lo.E.), a slave of 
Gusurri', son of LSbasi. In 421 B.C. in Nippur, he and Tlra, another 
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slave of Gusurri', were authorized by their master to receive royal taxes 
from the Murasu firm. The first component of the name is probably 
Tir-. 

287. Tigra' (Ti-ig-ra-a', PBS 2/1, 192:20, U.E.: Ti-gi-ra-a', BE 10, 
67:18, [Lo.E.]; 90:11, Lo.E.), whose son Gundakka' (q.v.) witnessed 
documents drafted in Nippur in 422-421 B.C. On tne name see Eilers 
1940, p. 205, n. 4; Hinz in ASN, p. 235 ("der Schlanke;" cf. ibid. Ti-ik- 
ra which occurs in Elamite texts from Persepolis). 

288. Tihupardesi (Ti-hu-par ar -de-e-si, BE 9, 82:12; Ti-hu-parar-ta-a'- 
is, ibid. 81:12), whose son Amurkiki was the foreman of a susdnu 
group, witnessed some documents drafted in Nippur in 425 B.C., and 
collected royal taxes. On the name see Hinz in ASN, p. 236. 

289. TTra (Ti-ra-a, BE 10, 87:7, 10, R), a slave of Gusurri', son of 
Labasi. In 421 B.C. in Nippur, he and Terihilija, another slave of 
Gusurri', were authorized by their master to receive royal taxes from the 
Murasu firm. Cf. Hinz in ASN, p. 237 (*Tlra-); cf. Ti-ri-ya in Elamite 
texts from Persepolis (Mayrhofer in OnP 8.1643). 

290. Tira^am/TTrlkam. On the etymology see Eilers in IBKU, p. 103, 
n. 3 (*Tiri-kdma-); Hinz in ASN, p. 237 ("Wunschbegehren des Tlrya"; 
perhaps *TIri- would be more exact). 

a) Ti-ra-ka-am (BE 9, 54:2), son of Bagapanu (q.v., c). In 428 B.C. 
he rented his warehouse in the harbor district of Nippur to a Babylonian 
for a year for two kur (360 liters) of barley. 

b) Ti-ra-ka-am (PBS 2/1, 28:2, 7); Ti-ri-ka-mu (BE 9, 68:1, 5, 8); 
Ti-ri-ra-ka-am-ma (BE 10, 56:3, 6, 11); Ti-ri-ka-am-ma (PBS 2/1, 11:1, 
5, 8, 10); Tir-ra-ka-am-ma (BE 10, 10:2, 6); d Tir-ra-ka-am (PBS. 2/1, 
159:9; cf. ibid., line 5); [Ti]-ri-ka-a-mu (EEMA 86:7, cf. ibid., line 1); 
Tir-ri-ka-am-mu (EEMA 93:2; 99:2, 8; cf. ibid., line 11; Joannes, p. 



112, no. 67); Te-ri-ka-a-mu (ibid., 94:2), an agent (LU mar bin) of 
Enlil-sum-iddin, a member of the Murasu house (only in EEMA 94:3 is ' t 
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he designated as a slave of Enlil-sum-iddin), mentioned in documents 
from Nippur drafted in 428-423 B.C. He loaned thirty shekels of of his 
own silver and was to be repaid 10 kur (1,800 liters) of dates in the 
measure of the creditor after the new crop (BE 9, 68). He and Mitradata 
(q.v., c), another slave of Enlil-sum-iddin, rented a bow fief to use as a 
garden (PBS 2/1, 159; see also Joannes, p. 112, no. 67). A certain Ilu- 
lindar requested TIrakam to release a man from the Murasu debtors' 
prison, agreeing to pay a mina of silver if the man ran away (BE 10, 10). 
At the request of another person, Tirikam released from prison a beer 
brewer who was to pay him thirty vats of beer. The guarantor was 
obliged to produce the brewer at a specified time or pay 2 minas 15 
shekels of silver without trial and lawsuit (EEMA 99). Tirikam loaned 
someone ten kur (1,800 liters) of barley and was to be repaid in his own 
measure (EEMA 86). An artisan agreed to make him an upper 
"Median" garment (EEMA 93). A craftsman undertook to make 
Tirikam a woolen garment for thirty shekels of silver and to pay one 
mina of silver if he failed to deliver it on time (EEMA 94). Tirikam 
paid twenty shekels of silver as rent for a house (BE 10, 56; see also 
PBS 2/1, 28) and granted a loan of twenty kur of dates with the debtor's 
field as security (PBS 2/1, 1.1). 

Thus, Tirikam appears in documents not only as an agent of the 
Murasu house but also as a principal in contracts (Stolper in EEMA, p. 
21). Hilprecht (BE 9, p. 72), Cardascia (pp. llf.), and Zadok (1977, p. 
102) assume that Tirikam a and b were the same person, but this is not 
certain. 

291. Tiriaiamus (Ti-i-ri-a-ia5-mus, PBS 2/1, 5:11), son of Parnaka 
(q.v., d), and brother of Uhejagam. He witnessed a payment of rent for 
a field belonging to his brother in 423 B.C. in Babylon where both 
brothers apparently lived (see s.v. Uhejagam for details). On the ety- 
mology see Zadok 1977, p. 107 (*T.na-vahu-). 

292. Tiribaza' (Ti-ri-ba-za-a', TMH 2/3, 189:11, 15, L.E.), son of 
Humata' (q.v.). In Nippur in 417 B.C. he was authorized by his brother 
Tiriparna' (q.v.. a), the foreman of the "Cimmerians," to receive royal 
taxes due on seven bow fiefs rented to the Murasu firm. Tiribaza' s seal 
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is affixed to the document. On the name see Eilers 1940, p. 201, n. 3; 
Hinz in ASN, p. 237; Zadok 1977, p. 124. Cf. also Tiribazos in Greek 
sources (from *Tiri-bdzu-). 

293. TTridata (*TTri-data-\ On :he name see Hinz in ASN, p. 237; 
Mayrnotcr in Onr o.-04i .wic:; previous uteraiu.e;; c:. also T-aca:^s ;a 
Greek and TRYDT/TRYDT' in Aramaic sources (cf. Komfeld, p. 1 12). 

a) Ti-ri-ia-da-a-[ta?], (BM 54205; IBKU, plate ni:7), an ustarbaru 
official who leased a plot of land in Babylon for a period of twenty 
years to a certain Bel-ittannii, who was to build a house there. The land 
had been a royal gift to him.. The document was drafted before four 
judges and the "commander of the fort," Bagamlri (q.v. b). The date of 
the text is broken off (it probably belongs to the reign of Darius I). This 
man might not have been an Iranian, since the text identifies him as 
"TTridata, whose other name was NabuTkasir" (Eilers in IBKU, p. 1 12), 
but it is known, for instance, that the Persian civil servant Ariayarshan, 
mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions from the years 461 to 449 B.C., 
adopted the Egyptian personal name Tachos (Posener, pp. 126-29, 
178). 

b) Ti-ri-da-a-ta (BE 9, 74:7, 12); Ti-ri-da-ta (PBS 2/1, 116:5, 7); Ti- 
ri-da-a-tu (ibid. 122:4, R; 139:9), brother of Bagadata (q.v., /) and son 
of Kaka (q.v., c), one of the Areian soldiers who held bow fiefs in 
Salammu, near Nippur. He is referred to in documents drafted in 425- 
417 B.C. as a recipient of rent from the Murasu house. 

c) Ti-ri-i-da-a-[tum], (TEBR 120:9 = TBER, plate 89), who ordered 
a plot of land to be rented out to a certain Guraiau. The text is from 
Babylon and is dated in the 29th year of Artaxerxes (436 B.C., if Artax- 
erxes I is meant). It seems that this land belonged to the temple Esagila 
in Babylon, whose workmen farmed it (cf. Joannes in TEBR, p. 360). 

d) Ti-ri-da-a-ta (BE 9, 74:4, 11), son of Ninurta-etir (a Babylonian 
name), a holder of one of the bow fiefs of the hatru of the Areians 
rented to the Murasu house in 425 B.C. 

e) Ti-ri~da-a-tu (BE 10, 86:12, Lo.E.), son of Tata' (q.v., b), the 
foreman of the Areians (LU saknu sa LU Arumdja). In Nippur in 420 
B.C. he witnessed-a rent payment by the Murasu house for an Areian's 
field. 
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f) Ti-ri-da-a-tum (PBS 2/1, 128:16;, son of U'.ana' (U-la-na-a', 
rrobably an Elamite name), a witness to a payment of royal taxes in 418 
B.C. in the "land of Susan" (Susa, i.e., ^n the capital of Elam or in a 
town located in the Nippur region; cf. below, p. 153). 

294. Tirijama. On the etymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 238 (*tlryama-, 
"strong through TIrya"). 

a) Ti-ri-ia-a-ma (BE 9, 64:12; 75:11), whose son Balaru (a Babylo- 
nian name), witnessed documents from 427-425 B.C. regarding the 
payment of rent on lands near Nippur. 

b) Ti-ri-ia-a-ma (BE 10,97:12), whose son Taddannu (a Semitic 
name) was the foreman of the "Cimmerians" (Sakai) settled in the 
Nippur region. The document was drafted in 420 B.C. in Nippur. 

c) Ti-ri-ia-a-ma (BE 9, 11:12, R.E.; 35:30); Ti-ri-ia-a-ma (BE 9, 
30:30; 34:25; 48:33, R.E.; 51:21; 69:[18]; EEMA 1:5; 28:21, rev.); dTi- 
ri-ia-a-ma (BE 9, 39a:8; cf. also EEMA 25:rev. 4, where his name is 
only partly preserved), whose son Samas-uballit (a Babylonian name) is 
witnessed documents drafted in Nippur in 437-428 B.C. 

TTrikamu. See Tirakam. 

295. TTriparna'. On the etymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 237 (*TTri- 
famah-, "gliicksglanz des Tirya"). 

a) Ti-ri-par-na-a' (TMH 2/3, 189:3b, 12, 16), the "foreman of the 
Cimmerians" (LU saknu sa LI) Gimirraja), son of Humata and brother 
of TTribaza' (q.vv.). In 417 B.C. in the locality URU Enlil-asabsi-iqbi, 
near Nippur, the Murasu house paid the annual royal tax for seven bow 
fiefs along the Nippur canal that they had rented from the hatru of the 
"Cimmerians" (Sakai). The hatru was managed by Tiriparna', and he 

^authorized his brother TTribaza' to receive 2 minas 40 shekels of silver, 
the amount of the tax. in order to pay :; i;> the royal treasury. To judge 
from their names, Tiriparna", his brother TTribaza'. and their father 
Humata were Iranians — Persians or Sakai. 

b) Ti-ri-par-na-a' (BE 10, 69:R; cf. i'md., line 11, where the name is 
partly preserved), the foreman of the "Cimmerians," son of Bel-ah-iddin 
(a Babylonian name). In 421 B.C. in Nippur, the Murasu house paid 



1 
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him the royal taxes due on the bow fiefs of the "Cimmerians." Thus, it 
seems that this TTripama' was the foreman of the "Cimmerians" in 421 
B.C., and a few years later in 417 B.C. his post was occupied by some- 
j one else with the same name. 

j 20o. Tisivijhcrnt:-, satrap of Car.a ^d a cunous Persian diplomat and 

1 

j general. In 401 B.C. he commanded the Persian cavalry which decided 

| the battle of Cunaxa. Later he spent time in Babylonia (Xenophon, 

j Anabasis i, 7, 1 1; 1, 8, 9; 2, i, 7; 2, 3, 17, etc.). For literature on the 

j name see Mayrhofer in OnP 8.1885 (*€idra-farnah-, SSPRN in Ara- 

I maic sources, etc.; the name is also known from Neo-Assyrian texts in 

1 the form of Sitirparna; see Grantovskij, pp. 326f.). 

I 

I 297. Tritantaechmes, son of Artabazus, satrap of Babylonia under 

I Darius I. Herodotus (1, 192) claims that he had, in addition to war 

i 

j horses, 800 stallions, 16,000 mares, and so many Indian dogs that four 

j Babylonian villages had to supply them with food. Herodotus also says 

] that he received an artaba-me&suTe of silver every day from his satrapy. 

It seems, however, that Herodotus' figures are fantastically exaggerated, 
and this satrap is unknown from other sources. On the name see Justi 
in MB, p. 164; Zadok 1977, p. 138 (*£i6ran-tauxma-). 

298. Tumaniia (Tu-u-ma-ni-ia, BE 10, 67:16), father of Samas-etir, 
who witnessed a payment of royal taxes in 421 B.C. Zadok assumes 
that this is the same name as Tumunu (q.v.), deriving it from 
*Tuvdniya-, "the able, strong (one)" (1975, p. 246). 



j 299. Tumea (Tu-me-e-a, UET 4, l:seal 12; 2:36, seal 2), a slave and an 

j official (LU res sarri) of Mitridata (q.v., d). He witnessed duplicate 

I documents drafted in Ur in 396 B.C. relating to the wife of a certain man 

| adopting the children of her husband's first marriage. On the etymology 

j see Zadok 1975, p. 246 (*Taviya-, "ability, strength, power"). 



300. Tumuni' (Tu-mu-ni-i', PBS 2/1, 97:U.E.), possibly the owner of a 

field. ; He is referred to in a fragmentary tablet regarding a rent payment 
in Nippur in 420 B.C. The tablet contains his nail-impression. See 
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Zadok 1977, p. 104 (*Tavaniya-; cf. above Tumaniia). 

301. Tumunu (Tu-mu-nu, CT 55, 93:10), whose son Demisi (q.v.) wit- 
nessed a promissory note drafted-in Sippar at the end of the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. The creditor was also an Iranian (see s.v. Seta'). On the 
name see Zadok 1983a, p. 319 (*Tuvana-, with a reference to modern 
Persian tuvdn, "able, strong"). 

302. Tutu (Tu-u-tum LU rab tamkdri, PTT 85:obv. 3), "chief of the 
merchants," son of a woman named Indukka (q.v.). He is mentioned in 
a Babylonian text from Persepolis drafted in 502 B.C. This may be an 
Iranian name, but its etymology is unknown. 

303. Ubaratta. On the name see Zadok 1977, p. 113, n. 260. 

a) U-bar-[at-ta] LlJ Hur-zi-ma-a-a (Dar. 458:13-14), a 
"Choresmian," who witnessed a promissory note drafted in Babylon in 
505 B.C. The same text mentions the "Cimmerian" Sakita (q.v.). 

b) IJ-bar-at-ta UJ Hur-zi-ma-a-a (VAT 15620:4,6, an unpublished 
document probably from the reign of Darius II; Eilers 1940, p. 219), a 
"Choresmian." 

304. Udama'. On the etymology see Eilers 1934a, p. 334, n. 13; Zadok 
1977, p. 116 (*Vidrna-); it is the same name as Vidarna-, a general of 
Darius I mentioned in the Behistun inscription (Kent, p. 208; cf. also 
Hydarnes and WYDRNG in Greek and Aramaic sources; Kornfeld, p. 
105). 

a) U-u'-da-ar-na-a' (BE 10, 7 = TMH 2/3, 181:15); U-da-ar-na-a' 
(PBS 2/1, 107:18); U-da-ar-na (ibid., U.E.), whose son Hananu-Jama 
witnessed documents drafted in Nippur in 426-419 B.C. 

b) U-da-ar-na-a' (BE 9, 59:17; 69:1,7,8,12; EEMA 35:11), son of 
Rahim-ili, brother of Zabdija. paternal uncle of Bel-ittannu. In the 
people's assembly of Nippur in 426 B.C., Udarna' said that slaves, 
agents, and relatives of Enlil-sum-iddin had burst into his house and 
carried away utensils and other property. Enlil-sum-iddin interrogated 
the accused persons, took the property they had stolen, and returned it to 
Udama', who in return pledged in the presence of twenty-two witnesses 
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that neither he nor his children would institute legal proceedings (BE 
9,69). In 432 and 428 B.C. he witnessed rent payments on fields near 
Nippur (EEMA 35; BE 9, 59). 

c) U-da-ar-na-a' (BE 10, 84:15), whose son Hanni' witnessed rent 
paid to the Achaemenid prince Achaemenes in 420 B.C. in Nippur. He 
vus yTobacly :he iz.~t perv.,'" .rs ISc -.~.i .;. 

Although Udarna' is an Iranian name, all those mentioned here had 
Semitic patronymics. Udarna', son of Rahim-ili, was a member of the 
Nippur popular assembly and consequently a Babylonian and a perma- 
nent resident of that city. 

305. Udatnu (U-dat-nu, Michigan Collection 89:57), issued two 
shekels of silver "for poles for the king," apparently to be used in the 
royal palace in Amanu. The text, probably was drafted in Uruk during 
the reign of Cyrus or Cambyses, also mentions two Medes and a 
Choresmian. On the name see Zadok 1977, p. 92, n. 7 (*Hu-datana- 
perhaps instead of *Hu-data-, "well created" or "well built"). 

306. Udinna' (U-din-na-a, Holt, p. 215, RCT 9:rev.4), whose slave 
witnessed a contract regarding the hire of a slave in Babylon in the tenth 
year of Artaxerxes (455 B.C., if Artaxerxes I is meant). On the etymol- 
ogy see Zadok 1976c, p. 69 (*Hu-daina-, "of good religion"). 

307. Udunatu (U-du-na-a-tu, TCL13, 193:25), whose son Ummadatu 
(q.v.)was a judge in Babylon in 504 B.C. The etymology is unknown 
(cf. Zadok 1977, p. 93, n. 20). 

Ugbaru. See Gubaru a. 

308. Uhdapama (Uh-da-par!-na, BE 9, 86a: 1), whose son Ea-zittisu, a 
slave of Enlil-sum-iddin of the Murasu house, rented a field near Nippur 
in 424 B.C. On the etymology see Zadok 1981/1982, p. 137 with n. 37 
(*Uxda-farna-, "von farnah verkiindet, geoffenbart"). 

309. Uhebarra' (U-he-e-bar-ra-a', PBS 2/1, 173:18, L.E.), whose son 
Uruddat (s.v. Ruddatu b) acted as a witness during the reign of Darius 
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II. On the etymology see Zadok 1975, p. 247 (*Vahya-bara- "he who 
brings what is best"). 

310. Uhejagam (U-he-e-ia-a-ga-am LU Pa-ar-sa-a-a, PBS 2/1, 5:1-2, 
6, L.E.), a "Persian," son of Pamaka (q.v., d). In 423 B.C. he rented his 
field near Nippur to the Murasu firm. He lived in Babylon, where he 
received a mina of silver as part of the rent. The tablet, drafted in 
Babylon but found in the Murasu archive, contains an impression of his 
seal-ring. His brother Tiriaiamus (q.v.) was one of the witnesses. On 
the etymology see Eilers 1940, p. 202, n. 4; Zadok 1977, p. 107: 
*Vahya-gama-, "(having born at) a prayer time." Cf. above 
Nahiagamma. 

311. Uhiia ([f]U-hi-ia LU Ma-du-u'-[i-tum], Dar. 57:2), a "Median 
woman," the wife of the Mede Kakiia (s.v. Kaka a). She and her hus- 
band rented a house in Babylon in 520 B.C. Apparently, this name 
renders Iranian *Vahya-. 

312. Uhumana' (U-hu-ma-na-a', BE 10, 9:12, L.E.), whose son Biba (a 
Semitic name) witnessed a document drafted in 423 B.C. in Nippur. 
The Iranian form of the name is *Vahu-mana- (Hilprecht in BE 10, p. 
66; Zadok 1977, p. 103). 

313. Ukiriia (U-ki-ri-ia LU Hur-zi-ma-a-a, Michigan Collection 89:51), 
a "Choresmian," who was "in charge of the palm grove of the royal 
manor near Erech" (i.e., Uruk) during the reign of Cyrus or Cambyses 
(Zadok 1977, p. 113). He was issued two shekels of .silver. On the 
name see Zadok 1979a, p. 299 (*Hu-kirya-). 

314. Umahhatre. On the etymology see Zadok 1975, p. 246 (*Hu- 
baxQra- "having a good share" cr *Hu-vax9ra-. "eloquent"). 

a) U-ma-ah-hat-re-e (BE 10, 81:6,9, U.E.; 84:13), whose son Labasi 
was the foreman of LU magullaja (meaning unknown)-. Labasi received 
rent for fields under his administration from the Murasu house (BE 10, 
81). In BE 10, 84 he is a witness. The documents were drafted in 421- 
420 B.C. in Nippur. 
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b) U-mah-hat-re-e (TCL 13, 187:14), whose son Bel-apla-usur was 
a witness to a. rent payment for a storehouse. The document was drafted 
in Babylon in the tenth year of "King Darius" (414 B.C., since 
apparently Darius -II is meant; Zadok, 1977, p. 98, writes that the tablet 
is undated 1 ). On the name see Zadok 1975. p. 247 {*Hu-vax9ra- "the 

U-ma-ah-pa-re-e. 

315. Umahpire (U-ma-ah-pi-re-e, VAS 3, 190:1 1), whose son Pa-[...]- 
hu-u' witnessed a promissory note drafted in Babylon in the 28th (?) 
year of Artaxerxes (437 B.C., if Artaxerxes I is meant). The name is 
probably Iranian. Zadok (1977, p. 98) reads it as U-ba/ma-ah-hu-ud/t- 
ri-e, but the copy of the text does not confirm this reading. Cf. now 
Zadok 1989/90, p. 274. 

316. Umakus (U-ma-kus, ABC, p. 114:1), Artaxerxes III. According 
to the Babylonian chronicle, in the fourteenth year of Umakus, "who is 
called Artaksatsu," "the prisoners which the king took [from] Sidon 
[were brought] to Babylon and-Susa." Thus Sidon which had revolted 
against Persian rule was captured by Artaxerxes III in 345 B.C. The 

I name renders the Babylonian transcription of the Old Persian Vahuka-, 

Greek Okhos (cf. Zadok 1976c, p. 70). The name is usually read 
J Umasu (the last sign can be read as kus and su). Though Schmitt sug- 

I gests Umakus (Schmitt 1982, p. 89), according to Stolper, "the reading 

j Umasu is still preferable by standards of Late Babylonian orthography, 

and this form would render *Va(h)us, the name from which *Vauka is 
derived" (EEMA, p. 115, n. 21). 

Umakus (or Umasu) in Babylonian astronomical texts refers to 
Artaxerxes HI (for references see Sachs, pp. 138-142), Darius II (ibid., 
p. 131), and Artaxerxes II ("Umakus called Artaksatsu the king"; ibid., 
p. 133). 



317. Umamusi (U-ma-mu-si, BE 9, 83:19, L.E.), a slave of the 
Achaemenid prince Manustanu (q.v.). He was a witness to a payment 
of royal taxes in Nippur in 425 B.C. and probably was an Iranian. Cf. 
Zadok 1977, p. 105. 
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318. Uma'piria (U-ma-a'-pi-ri-ia, EEMA 35:4), whose son Munnatu 
(q.v.) owned land near Nippur in 432 B.C. On the name see Zadok 
1977, p. Ill (*Huva-frya-). 

319. Umardatu (Hu-u-mar-da-a-tu, BE 10, 34:15, L.E.; 35:13; 36:13; 
45:13, R.E.; 46:17, R.E.; PBS 2/1, 6:12; 31:15.L.E.; 103:9; U-mar-da-a- 
tu, BE 10, 8:8, R.E.; 18:14; 20:12, R.E.; 22:9, L.E.; 24:11, L.E.; 25:11, 
L.E.; 26:15; 32: L.E.; 36: L.E.; 37:11, L.E.; 41:12, U.E.; 42: U.E.; 
50:13, U.E.; 54:15, L.E.; PBS 2/1, 8:7, R.E.; 14:8, R.E.; 153:8; 180:13, 
L.E.; 185:13, L.E.; EEMA 81:[9]), a judge of the Sin canal district in 
Nippur in 429-419 B.C. (PBS 2/1, 185:13, etc.). Many documents of 
the Murasu archive were drafted before him and two other judges, 
Istabuzana' (q.v.), who had an Iranian name, and Belsunu, a Babylo- 
nian. Their patronymics are not given (cf. Eilers in IBKU, p. 6; Car- 
dascia, p. 20). On the etymology see Mayrhofer in OnP 8.1718 (*Xvar- 
ddta-, "von der Sonne geschenkt"); Hinz. in ASN, p. 130; Zadok 1977, 
p. 101. The same name also occurs in Elamite texts from Persepolis in 
the forms U-mar-da-da, lj-mar-da-ad-da (Hallock in PF, p. 768). 

320. Umar'mira' (U-mar-a'-mi-ra-a', Pinches 1891/1892, p. 134:13), a 
witness in a slave sale contract concluded in 523 B.C., probably in 
Humadesu. He bore the title LU up-pa-de-tum sd KUR Hu-ma-de-su, 
"governor (?) of the country of Humadesu," a city in Persis (Zadok 
1976d, pp. 70f.; Stolper 1984, p. 307). The determinative used for the 
city name is found in other contemporary tablets. 

The title uppadetu occurs in other documents drafted in Babylon and 
Borsippa at the end of the sixth and beginning of the fifth century B.C. 
VAS 6, 128, drafted in Borsippa in 510 B.C., records the obligation of a 
certain man to issue a fixed quantity of barley and flour every month to a 
group of persons. The document was drafted before two judges (one of 
whom was "the judge of the palace gate"), a scribe-interpreter, an 
official with the title ina muhhi daii (i.e., "in charge of law," ddiu being 
an Old Iranian word meaning "law"), and a certain Sulum-ana-Babili 
(without patronymic) who bore the title LU ap-pa-da-tum. Among the 
witnesses to a promissory note written in 488 B.C. between two 
Babylonians is Nabu-nadin-ahi up-pa-de-e-tl (BV 116, line 7). His seal 
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is attached to the tablet. Finally, Unger, no. 57 (= BOR 4, 132), a text 
written in Babylon in 129 B.C., mentions a certain Itti-Marduk-balam 
LU rab bani (sa). muhhi all LU up-pu-de-e-tu sa bltat Hani. McEwan 
translates this as "the building inspector (?), who is in charge of the city, 
the commissar of me temples" v McEwan 19S1, r>. 18 and n. 64; cf. also 
■-an uer jK\. p. o_;. .'» I-r^i .'-a:; ju^i'-sc^ L'».: c_~ : < vora .:'■ c.;t ?? , .v.a:\ 
equivalent of the Babylonian paqdu sa bit Hani, "commissar of the 
temples." The text records that Bel-lumur, the administrator of the 
1 Esagiia temple in Babyion, told the above-mentioned Ita-Marduk-balatu 

I thartwo sons of an astrologeF were capable of making the observations 

J and therefore the wages which had been paid to their father should be 

I given to them. 

1 Von Soden (AHw, p. 1424) with a reference to MayThofer offers an 

I approximate meaning "overseer" for this Old Iranian word. To judge 

1 from the texts discussed above, the tide designated a city governor. 

1 On the etymology of Umar'mira' see Zadok 1976d, p. 78 (possibly, 

1 *Hu-vara-yira-, "having good- willed slaves"). 

J '■ , ■" , ' 

j 321. Umartaspa' (U-mar-ta-as-pa-a\ PBS 2/1, 70:Lo.E., cf. ibid., line 

I 17), whose bailiff Bel-ab-usur witnessed a document regarding rent paid 

I in Nippur in 421 B.C. On the etymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 129; 

I Zadok 1975, p. 247 (*Hu-varta-aspa- or *Varta-aspa-, "he who turns 

I horses"). 

322. Umarzanu (U-ma-ar-za-nu, VAT 15620:4, an unpublished docu- 
ment cited in Eilers 1936, p. 219). See Zadok 1977, p. 100: *Vrzana-, 
with a reference to Eilers 1936, pp. 218f. V. Livshits offers the etymol- 
ogy *Hu-vrzana-, "(possessing a) good estate." 

I 323. Umastanu (U-ma-as-ta-nu, VAS 5, 118:20), one of three "judges" 

j who witnessed a slave sale contract drafted in Dur[...l in 482 B.C. The I 

i two other judges respectively had Babylonian and Iranian names (cf. f 

I s.v. Bagamisu). On the etymology see Hinz in ASN, pp. 246f.; Zadok f 

I 1977, p. 93 {*Hu-vastdna-, "well-dressed"). ■ ! 

1 l 

1 i 

1 Umasu. See Umakus. { 
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324. Ume'barra (U-me-e'-bar-ra, PBS 2/1, 159:2), whose son 
Tamrnisnuri (a Semitic name) held a bow fief near Nippur under Darius 
II (the year is broken off).. On the etymology see Zadok 1981/1982, p. 

137 (*Vahi-bara-). 

325. Umintaparna' (U-mi-in-ta-pa-ar-na-a', LU Par-sa-a-a, von 
Voigtlander, pp. 38 and 47, lines 86, 87, 110), a general of Darius I in 
the Babylonian version of the Behistun inscription, a "Persian" and the 
son of Vayaspara. In November 521 B.C. he crushed the revolt of 
Araha (Nebuchadnezzar IV) in Babylonia and took him prisoner. In the 
Persian version of the inscription he is called Vindafarnah-, and in the 
Elamite version Mi-in-da-par-na (Kent, p. 208; cf. s.v. Mundapamu). 
Herodotus (3, 70, 78, 118, 119) calls him Intaphernes. 

326. Ummadatu (Um-ma-da-a-tu LU DI.KUD, TCL 13, 193 = CIS II, 
no. 66:25; Am-ma-da-a-tu, Dar. 435:15), a judge in Babylon. In Baby- 
lon in 504 B.C. Marduk-nasir-apli, the chief of the Egibi business 
house, borrowed forty-five minas of silver from a royal official (LU res 
sarri) on security of eight slaves and a field (TCL 13, 193). 
"Ummadatu, a judge, son of Udunatu," Atarbanus (q.v.), son of 
Bagadatu, three judges who bore Babylonian names, and a number of 
other persons were witnesses. The seal of Ummadatu is affixed to the 
document. The enormous size of the loan explains why so many impor- 
tant persons acted as witnesses. In Dar. 435 — drafted in Suman, part of 
Babylon, in 506 B.C. — Ummadatu is mentioned as a judge together 
with two other judges with Babylonian names. But his name in this 
document is spelled Ammadatu (with his title but no patronymic). The 
text is much damaged and probably records a legal process regarding a 
house in Babylon. 

Zadok thinks that Ummadatu and Ammadatu are different names 
and derives them from *Hauma-data-, "created by Haoma" and * Ami- 
data-, "created by force" (Zadok 1977, p. 93). It is improbable, how- 
ever, that such similar names were borne by two Iranian judges in 
Babylon at the same time. 

The name *Hauma-ddta- occurs in Elamite texts from Persepolis as 
Am-ma-da-ud-da, etc. (Hallock in PF, p. 666) and in Aramaic papyri 
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and the Book of Esther as HWMDT and HMDT' (Mayrhofer in OnP 

3.45;HinzinASN, p. 120). 

327. Umuru (U-mu-ru-u, YBC 11607:13, unpublished), whose son 
Atimusti Cc.v.) was cr.e cf 'he witnesses to a promissory note draf:>-;c in 
~iL> '6.C. ;l cccj.Qiia. 

1 . Unnatu. See Unuatta b. 

1 ' 

j ; 328. Unuatta. On the name see Zadok 1976b, p. 215 (*Vanata-). See 

I | also s.v. Munnatu. 

? '• a) U-nu-at-ta (TMH 2/3, 201:12), a slave of a certain Marduknija 

I ■ and a witness in a document drafted in Borsippa in the 36th year of 



I I 



I i 



j Anaxerxes (429 B.C., if Artaxerxes I is meant). 

1 • b) Un-na-tu (BE 9, 83:8, R.E.), a slave of the Achaemenid prince 

| Manustanu (q.v.) and foreman of the susdnu workmen of the royal 

j i storehouse. In 425 B.C. in Nippur, the Murasu house paid him royal 

I I taxes due on some bow fiefs. 

c) Un-na-tu (BE 9, 7:5; EEMA 10:5), mentioned in a broken context 
' in the lease of water from a canal near Nippur in 429 B.C. He was prob- 

[ ably the father of a tenant named Iddin-Bel (BE 9, 7). A subordinate of 

! Unnatu and the governor of Nippur rented several fields to the Murasu 

! house in 439 B.C. (EEMA 10). 

j d) U-na-at (BE 10, 15:20), whose son Bagarapa (q.v.) witnessed a 

| lease of royal land near Nippur in 423 B.C. in a document found in the 

Murasu archive but drafted in Babylon. 
I e) U-na-at (EEMA 19:5, 34), owner of a field near Nippur, which in 

427 B.C. was rented to the Murasu house. Cf. also U-na-[at] in EEMA 
56:12 where the context is broken. It is possible that he is identical with 
Unnatu b. Zadok (1989/90, p. 274) suggests reading Un-na-par for Un- 
na-tu (cf. the Egyptian name Wnn-nfr.w attested as WNPRin Aramaic 
script). Although the sign tu can be read as par, the spellings U-nu-at-ta 
and U-na-at contradict the reading of the name as Un-na-par. 



329. Upare (U-pa-re-e LU DI.KUD, VAS 6, 309:2), a "judge" issued 
8 1/2 shekels of silver for one jug of wine. The place where the text 
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was written and the date are not preserved. According to Zadok, the 
name may render the Old Iranian *Hu-para-, "leading to a prosperous 
issue" (Zadok 1981/1982, p. 138). 

330. Urana' (U-ra-a-na-a\ TMH 2/3, 189:19, U.E.), son of Tatia and 
witness to a payment of royal taxes for bow fiefs of the "Cimmerians" 
in Enlil-asabsi-iqbi, near Nippur, in 417 B.C. On the name see Zadok 
1975, p. 247; idem 1977, p. 104 (either *Vdrdna- or *Hu-rdna-, "with 
beautiful thighs"). 

331. Uraza. On the etymology see Hinz in ASN, p. 255 (*Vardza-, 
"boar"; cf. ibid. Ma-ra-za, Mar-ra-za in Elamite texts from Persepolis). 

a) U-ra-zu (PBS 2/1, 13:3; 51:3), [U-ra]-za-a' (EEMA 36:4), whose 
sons Samas-nasir and Salamanu (Semitic names) received rent for their 
land from the Murasu house in 425-423 B.C. 

b) Ur-ra-za-a' (EEMA 62:rev.4), whose son — his name is not pre- 
served — witnessed a promissory note drafted in Nippur in 437 B.C. 

Cf. the place-name Urazu-metanu (Cyr. 37:12), "the abode of boars" 
(Vardza-mai9ana-; Zadok 1976d, pp. 72f.), in western Iran. 

332. Urdia. On the etymology see Zadok 1975, p. 247 (*Vrdiya-, 
"increase, grow, thrive"). 

a) Ur-di-ia (VAS 6, 187:17), son of Pamu (Pa-mu-u) and witness to 
a promissory note in the thirtieth regnal year of Artaxerxes (435 B.C., if 
Artaxerxes I is meant). The place where it was drafted is not preserved. 

b) Ur-di-e (PBS 2/1, 105:Lo.E.), a slave of Ustana' and a witness in. 
a document drafted in Nippur in 419 B.C. 

Urudatu (U-ru-da-a-tu, BE 10, 50:13, U.E.). See Umardam. 

uruddat f'J-ru-ud-da-a:. PBS 2/1, 173:18, L.E.). See Ruddatu b. 

Uskuduru' (Us-ku-du-ru-u', BE 9, 74:4) see Iskuduru'. 

333. Usma (Us/z-ma-a, TMH 2/3, 171:2, without the personal determi- 
native), son of Nabu-ahhe-bulli; and owner of land in Tabanu, near 
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3 



j Borsippa. In 494 B.C. he received rent of 1 kur 2 pan (252 liters) of 

I dates. Or: the etymology see Zadok 1977, p. 95 and n. 44 (*us/zma-, 

| ;. ''reverent" ?) 

1 

I I 334. i::-a-v.s OJs-oa-mi-iil. VAS 6. 307:12V Acc-::dlr.s :o this ur.- 

I 

Ci^ec c^'.'s.-.tcz, ^•ipa.;ii;j wms liiuej. seven ii^Ke.i oi sliver iur ^-j-C 

of wine. A reference to a messenger of Ustanu, governor of Babylonia, 

dates it to the end of the sixth or the beginning of the fifth century B.C. 

The place where the document was issued is not indicated. 

1 Ungnad (1960, p. 81) assumes that this Uspamis and Aspamissu 

* (q.v.) were the same person. According to Zadok, such an identification 

is impossible since asp a is never rendered in late Babylonian texts as 

us-pa. He thinks that the first component in Uspamis may be vista 

(1977, p. 96, n. 53)-. But since Aspamis and Uspamis are both referred 

' to in connection with the satrap Ustanu, their identification is probable. 



1 » 

! i 



335. Uspara' (Us-par-a', BE 9, 48 = TMH 2/3, 144:33; Us-par-ru-u, 
PBS 2/1, 12:14; 217:U.Ei; Us-pa-ar-ra-a', EEMA 95:18), son of 
Darparna' (q.v., b). In Nippur in 429 B.C., he witnessed a promissory 
note for a large quantity of wool (EEMA 95)! EEMA 25 is a lease con- 

i tract for a canal, in which he appears as a witness (his name is partly 

•' destroyed, and the date is broken off). In other documents he witnessed 

I rent payments for land in Nippur in 429-418 B.C. On the etymology 

j see Eilers 1934a, pp. 333f. {*Vahyas-para-)\ Zadok 1977, p. 104 

■ (*Vispa-parva-). 

i 

; Uspataru'. See Ispataru'. 

Ustabuzana'. See Istabuzana'. 

336. Ustanu. On the name see Eilers in IBKU, pp. 34f., n. 2 
{*vistdna-). The same name occurs in Aramaic texts of Achaemenid 
times as WSTN (Kornfeld, p. 106) and in Elamite tablets from Persepo- 
lis as U-is-da-na, Mi-is-da-na, etc.; cf. Greek Hystanes (Mayrhofer in 
On? 8.1780; Hinz in ASN, p. 267). 

a) Us-ta-nu LU NAM E.KI u e-bir ID (Dar. 27:3), Us-ta-an-ni LU 
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NAM E.KI u e-bir ID (Dar. 82:2); Us-ta-ni LU* pe-hat-tum E.KI u 
URU e-bir ID (BRM 1, 101:4); Us-ta-an (Ungnad 1960, p. 79, 
Amherst 258:2); Us-ta-nu (ibid. 3, 8, 9, 10, 15; VAS 6, 307:14), 
governor of Babylonia and Across-the-River. 

In 520 B.C. in Blt-Kalba, probably near Borsippa, Ustanu, governor 
of Babylonia and Across-the-River, authorized several persons (their 
occupations are not indicated) to receive 144 kur 1 pan 5 sut (35,986 
liters) of barley to make beer (Dar. 27). Kurullaja, a "slave of Ustanu, 
the governor of Babylonia and Across-the-River," loaned two minas of 
silver in Babylon in 519 B.C. on security of the debtor's house (Dar. 
82; BRM 1, 101, undated, discussed below). 

Ungnad 1960, p. 79 (Amherst 258) is from Borsippa and is dated 
by its editor to the end of Darius Fs or the beginning of Xerxes' reign — 
i.e., in the first quarter of the fifth century B.C. It records the issue of 
29 2/3 minas of silver for the purchase of meat, wine, fish, beer, veg- 
etables, and sweets as rations for a number of Persian dignitaries and 
their suite. It seems that they were sent from the royal residence in Susa 
(line 26: KUR Su-sd-an-na) to Borsippa on some important mission. 
Ustanu, who appears without title, was issued six minas of silver, three 
rams, and a jug of wine. Thirty shekels of silver were given to 
Marduka, a scribe-interpreter of Ustanu. Finally, the "gate-keeper of 
Ustanu" was issued half a shekel of silver. According to VAS 6, 307, a 
messenger of Ustanu was paid half a shekel of silver. No date or place 
is given. 

The documents which mention Ustanu as the governor of Babylonia 
and Across-the-River belong to the be sinning of Darius I's reisn and 
come from Babylon, Sippar, and possibly other cities. Apparently, 
Ustanu was a successor of Gubaru (q.v.), being appointed to his post 
soon after the defeat of Nebuchadnezzar IV s (Araha) insurrection in 
November 521 B.C. (cf. Schwenzner, pp. 243f.; Ungnad 1940/1941. 
pp. 24 If:.: Leuze. pp. 192-9S: Oimstead, p. 46; Graf. p. 87: Gppenheim 
19S5, p. 563: Siolper 19S9, p. 289). 

Ustanu, the governor of Babylonia and Across-the-River, the priest 
of the Ebabbarra temple in Sippar, and the chief administrator of the 
same temple ordered three cuneiform scribes, a scribe-interpreter, and 
the royal commissioner of the temple to compose regulations for the 
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\ lease of temole fields. Although the text with this instruction of Ustanu 

1 k 

J (BRM 1, 101) is undated, the context fixes it in the sixth year of Darius 

| i p 16 B.C.) in Sippar (cf. Graf, p. 106, n. 5i). Prooaoiy, similar regu- 

\ lations were made for other Babylonian temples. These texts also men- 

1 'io r \ a slave, ^.'/.e-kr-eoer. "nessen.-ier. and a scribe-interDreter who were 

-1 

'a 

I His name occurs in Herodotus (7, 77) as Hystanes. 

1 • b) Us-ta-na-a' (PBS 2/1, 105:8, 11, Lo.E.), owner of an estate near 

I Nippur. In 421 B.C. the lvluiasu house rented a field from him and paid 

! in barley through his bailiff Urdia (q.v., b), who impressed the docu- 

I ment with his "iron seal-ring" (which called him the slave of Ustanu). 

I This Ustanu may have been the grandson of the satrap who bore the 

1 same name. Stolper writes that this Ustana was a prince, but the text 

1 does not give him any tide (EEMA, p. 66). 

| c) Us-ta-nu (in Nar-Ustanu, BE 9, 65:8), the "canal of Ustanu" near 

j Nippur (Zadok 1985, p. 394), possibly named after Ustanu, the sanap 

1 

j of Babylonia. The document was drafted in Nippur in 427 B.C. 

j d) Us-ta-nu (UET 4, 44:4). A document, drafted in Ur in 372 B.C., 

i records the lease of a field next to Ustanu' s field. He perhaps was 

I Ostanes, the son of Darius II and grandfather of Darius III (Zadok 

j 1977, p. 106). 

| e) Us-ta-nu (VAT 15617:3, an unpublished text; see Eilers in 

j IBKU, p. 35), whose slave Kl-Sln is mentioned in an undated text. 
' Ustanu a and e may have been the same person. 

337. Usuka' (U-su-ka-a', VAS 20, 49:rev. 9), a "Cimmerian" (Saka) 
soldier "in charge of ships" mentioned in a document from the Eanna 
temple in Uruk in 524 B.C. (For details see. s.v. Tatakka'). The name 
occurs in an Elamite text from Persepolis as U-sa-ka-ya (Hallock in PF, 
p. 770). On the etymoloey see Zadok 1983a, p. 319. 

j 

j 338. Uza (li'-za-a, S tigers', no. 221, 3, 9), son of Kaka (q.v., b), who 

"3 

I sold a slave woman in 503 B.C. in URU Gissu (whose location is 

I - 

J unknown) to Nidintu, a slave of the Iranian Bagapa' (s.v. Bagapana b) 

J for the very high price of 2 minas 5 shekels of silver. Her name was 

1 Ammazaja (lines 2, 12: Am-ma-za-a-a), and Uza's name had been 

I 
I 

i 
i 
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written on her hand. She may have been an Elamite (cf. Elamite amma, 
"mother," see CAD A/II, p. 66). She is called ha-su-u'-tum (line 3), 
i.e., a woman with a speech defect (cf. CAD H, p. 129), perhaps 
because she knew little Babylonian. Uza probably is an Iranian name. 

Uzupa'tam. Seelspatara'. 

Vindafamah-. See Umintaparna' and Mundapamu. 

339. Warohl (WRWH\ AD, 10:1, 11:1), a Persian prince who owned 
an estate in Egypt but lived at least for some time in Babylon. A letter 
(no. 10) from the archive of the Egyptian satrap Arsama contains 
WarShl's complaint that his manager had not brought him any rent on 
his land in Egypt. Arsama orders his manager Nehtihur to instruct 
Warohl's bailiff Hatu-Bastl to collect the full rent on Warohl's land and 
bring it to Babylon. -Warohl's own letter (no. 11) to Nehtihur says that 
"here" (i.e., in Babylon) he has complained to Arsama regarding Hatu- 
basti. because he is not bringing any rent. Then Warohl requires that 
Nehtihur should instruct his bailiff to bring the rent "to me at Babylon." 
Warohl also adds that Hatu-bastI or his brother or his son must come 
"to me in Babylon with the rent." The letter is undated and belongs to 
the second part of the fifth century B.C. 

340. Zabraganu (Za-ab-ra-ga-nu, TCL 13, 223:1 in URU Blt- 
Zabraganu; Zadok 1985, p. 110), mentioned in the name "Estate of 
Zabraganu," a place near Babylon. The masculine determinative is 
omitted before the name. The document is undated and the place where 
it was drafted is not indicated. According to Zadok, "Zab/praganu looks 
identical with the Iranian name spelled in Greek Zabregan" (Zadok 
1976d,p. 72, n. 124). 

341. Zamaspa'. On ihe name see Hinz in ASN, p. 143 (Avestan 
jamaspa-, "leading horses"). It occurs in Elamite texts from Persepolis 
as Za-ma-£s-ba, etc. (Hallock in PF, p. 772), and in an Aramaic 
papyrus of the Achaemenid period as ZMSP (Kornfeld, p. 106). Cf. 
Zadok 1976b, p. 213. 
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j a) Za-ma-as-pa-a' (TMH 2/3, 142:1, 5, 6). son of Surummu (q.v.) 

I and holder of a bow fief on me bank of the Nippur canal which was 

| rented out in 464. B.C. (cf. Zaaok 1977, p. iG4, wnere the document; ii 

} dated to 423 B.C.) 

I b") Z..-a:n-na-ai-~<i LU :j-:a-^>ar-ra ;'BM 301:6. an unpublished 

1 -■ ■ •'•- -■ • _..,'. 

I 

J law official. The place of issue and date are lost. 



342. Zanganu (Za-an-ga-nu, BE 9, 8:S), whose sen Iqlsa (a Babylonian 
name) who owned a bow fief near Nippur in 438 B.C. For literature on 
the name (*Zangdna-) see Zadok 1977, p. 103, n. 142. 

343. Zanukku (Za-nu-uk-ku, EEMA 119:5), who owned land near 
Nippur in 430 B.C. His patronymic is not given. On the etymology see 
Zadok 1975, p. 247 (*Zanuka-, a retrenched name from *zdnu-, 
"knee"). 

344. Zatame. For literature on the name see Zadok 1977, p. 98, n. 69 
(*Zdta-vahya-). 

a) Za-ta-me-e (BE 9, 45 = TMH 2/3, 143:30; BE 9, 50:13; PBS 2/1, 
30:24, U.E.; 211:14, L.E.; EEMA 7:10; 12:15), whose agents Ninaku 
(an Iranian name) and Kidin-Bel witnessed documents drafted in Nippur 
in 431-418 B.C. His patronymic is not given. Though Eilers (1940, p. 
202, n. 4) says he was a Mede, his ethnic origin is not indicated in the 
texts. 

b) Za-ta-me-e (BE 10, 1 = TMH 2/3, 29:2), whose house was men- 
tioned in the lease of a neighboring house situated on the ramp of the 
god Bel in Babylon. His patronymic is not indicated. Enlil-sum-iddin 
of the Murasu house rented the neighboring house from Apia, son of 
Harmahl, for a period lasting "unril the going out of the king" (line 7: 
ase sarri) for the very high rent of 1 1/2 minas of silver (cf. Stolper in 
EEMA, p. 122). The contract was drafted in Babylon in the accession 
year of Darius II (434 B.C.). 

c) Za-ta-me-e (BE 10, 75:11), whose son Bel-ittannu was second-in- 
command to the overseer of LU rabarabardnu (apparently an Iranian 
word, the exact meaning of which is unknown: Hinz in ASN, p. 195). 
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The document records the payment of royal taxes through Bel-ittannu, 
son of Zatame, for several bow fiefs near Nippur. The document was 
drafted in Nippur in 421 B.C. 

345. Zattumesu (Za-at-tu-me-e-su LU rna-gu-su, OECT 10, 163:3). a 
"Magus." The document adds important information to the meager data 
on the activities of Iranian magi in Achaemenid Babylonia. Zattumesu 
magus owned a field near Kish adjacent to a temple field (line 2: zeru 
makkur <^Bel) and to private land of a Babylonian. The text is dated in 
the reign of Darius I (the year is destroyed). 

Zattumesu is an Iranian name that I think can be derived from zantu- 
"tribe" (AiWb, cols. 1660f.) and probably vaisa-, "servant" (ibid., col. 
1328), i.e., "a servant of the tribe" (*Zantuvaisa-). The assimilation 
nr>n is due to occasional Akkadisms. Several personal names with the 
component zantu- (Old Persian *dantu-) are attested in Elamite texts 
from Persepolis (Dandamayev and Livshits, pp. 457-59). 

According to -a private communication from Prof. W. Hinz, the 
Babylonian scribes distinguished s and s in rendering Iranian names. 
Therefore, the second component in Zattumesu would be the Old Per- 
sian or Median *maisa-, "ewe," and the name' would mean 
"Stammesschaf." W. von Soden with a reference to Mayrhofer pro- 
poses "mit hundert Knechten"," deriving the name from *Sata-vaisa- 
(von Soden 1986, p. 156). 

346. Zimakka'. On the name see Hinz in ASN, p. 143 (Jivaka- from 
jiva-, "lebendig"). It occurs in Elamite texts from Persepolis as Zi-ma- 
ak-ka, etc. (Hallock in PF, p. 775; Mayrhofer in OnP 8.1849) and in an 
Aramaic papyrus of Achaemenid times as ZYWK (Komfeld, p. 106). 

a) Zi-ma-ak-ki-i' (BE 10, 37:18), whose son Ahu'u (a Semitic 
name) witnessed a promissory note drafted in Nippur in 423 B.C. 

b) Zi-ma-ka-a' (BE 9. 76:4: BE 10, 70:1 S); Z:-ma-ak-ka-a ; (EEMA 
39:3), whose son Baga"ina (a. v., c), owned a bow fief near Nippur in 
425-421 B.C. that was part of the lands granted to the Indian soldiers. 

347. Zopyros, Persian satrap of Babylonia under Darius I. According 
to Herodotus (3. 153-58, 160), during the siege of Babylon after its 
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i 
1 

1 

| revolt against Darius I, Zopyros mutilated himself and then went into the 

I -. : .-." ~re r .rr\d - -v/; r o ';: : irs;"?:. T'-^j 3abyio: -: .:ir.s b-jM-jved that : t 'ais 

I Darius :vho had muuiatea Zopyros and encrusted him with the command 

j of some troops. Some time later Zopyros opened the city gates, and the 

1 a srsi?.ns ccc , ' r ?'fd 3ab , '!'" , n. Darius °"iv^ "he -!-Tverr.r~er,i ot Bab' lor. *o 

I -..' jyrjo :~."u. ii.i^/.jc-i ^o -.axei oc. it v~tUo. j. z-^j.''^.-. .;;_.. not 'joircspo^.-a 

I to reality). Cf. also Ctesias' statement about these events in Konig 

j 1972, p. 10.IHX22. 

I 

j 348. [...]-ahi-iddin LU Ma-da-a-a (VAS 6, 252:6), a "Mede" with a 

| Babylonian name mentioned in a fragmentary text without date or place. 

1 The tablet contains a list of officials (a "royal merchant," a "merchant of 

I the governor," etc.). 

j 

1 349. [...]-as-pi LU pa-ra-as-ta-mu (HSM 8405:18, unpublished), a 

I 

I "foreman." He and another Iranian, Rusunpatu (q.v., c), witnessed a 

| promissory note drafted in 458 B.C. Rusunpatu also bore the title LU 

j parastamu (see above s.v. Pirriciatu). 

\ 

% 

j 350. [...]-bar?-ri Ma-da-a-a (VAT 15626, an unpublished text from 

1 Babylon; Eilers 1940, p. 202, n. 4), a "Mede," who is referred to with 

| several individuals from Egypt and Tyre. 

I '351. [...]-bi-ia-a' (Melanges Dussaud, plate 2:17), an inhabitant of the 

I country of Parsumas, who lived in Babylon during the reign of 

1 Nebuchadnezzar II. 



359. [...]-ha-ka-a' (Kelsey Museum 8133:16, unpublished), son of 
Bagamma' (q.v.), a witness at a lease of catde. 

353. [...]-mu?-da-pi URU Hur-zi'-ma-a-a (YOS 7, 154:11), a 
"Choresmian" (literally a "man from the city of Choresm"). A text 
drafted in Uruk in 527 B.C. records that officials of the Eanna temple 
were ordered to send fifty slaves to Samas-erlba, the commander of an 
outpost, and this Choresmian in order to guard the post. Cf. Zadok 
1977, p. 113. 
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Part Three 

Inhabitants of the Iranian Plateau 
and Central Asia in Babylonia 
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I Elamite onomastic material in Akkadian sources is known from at 

5 least the middle of the third millennium to the second century B.C. 

j (Zadok 1983b; idem, 1984b; idem 1987, pp. 1-16). The Elamites are 

| referred to in Sumerian and Akkadian records by their ethnic name (in 

I such cases they frequently bear Mesopotamian names) or with their 

| proper names, which usually are Elamite. 

■j From around the year 596 B.C. Elam was under Babylonian influ- 

i ence for several decades. Under Nebuchadnezzar II (604-562) there 

j were already many Elamites in Babylon, some probably hostages. A 

] text from the royal archives mentions, a group of 713 Elamites 

1 (LU.NIM.MA.KI.MES) who were issued rations of oil in Babylon 

} (Melanges Dussaud, p. 929). This group was headed by a certain 

] Nabu-le'u (a Babylonian name). CT 56, 776 from the archive of the 

I Ebabbarra temple in Sippar, dated in the third (?) regnal year of 

1 Nebuchadnezzar II (602 B.C.), records the issue of various sums of 

1 ' - 

I money to individuals. An "Elamite' (line 13: LU e-la-mu-u) with the 

| Babylonian name of Samas-sum-llsir received thirty shekels of silver. 

j His title is partly broken off but probably can be restored as [LU.GAL]- 

| si'i-nu, "their [chief]" — i.e., the foreman of the persons listed in the text. 

j It can also be noted that the Elamite goddess Kanisurra belonged to 

1 the divine retinue of the goddess Nanaja of Uruk whose cult was influ- 

j ential in the Neo-Babylonian and early Achaemenid periods (Stolper 

j 1986,pp.237f.). 

As seen from documents dated in the reign of Nabonidus, the last 

j Chaldean king, Elamites lived in various cities of Babylonia. Thus, 

I according to VAS 3, 55, in 541 B.C. Udune, son of Imbadenna (to 

I judge by his name and patronymic, he was an Elamite), took a loan of 

1 135 kur (24,300 liters) of barley from a royal official (LU res sarri) in 

j Babylon. The loan was to be paid at a specific time in the measure of a 

1 certain Mardu (probably an Iranian name). Aldasu, son of Altenna 
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(Elamite names), stood as the guarantor for the debtor. As seen from 
the text Udune had received a loan of 80 kur (14,400 liters) of barley 
from the same official in 547 B.C. Witnesses to this promissory note 
were Elamites, to judge from their names: Zabirija, son of Lalhenna; 
Didea (a retrenched Babylonian name), son of Urtagu (cf. below); etc. 
(Zadok 1976d, pp. 63f.). All these persons bore the title LU mukll 
appall, "chariot drivers." The scribe of this document, Bel-iql sa, despite 
his Babylonian name was Udune' s brother. Udune lived in Babylon at 
least between 547 and 541 B.C. 

The typically Elamite name Urtagu, bome by an Elamite king, occurs 
in a number of Babylonian documents. VAS 3, 198 drafted in 553 B. 
C. records that a certain Urtagu (line 4, 6, 8: Ur-ta-gu), together with a 
few Babylonians, was issued 75 kur 2 pan (13,572 liters) of dates for 
some official purpose. The patronymic of Urtagu is not indicated in the 
text, which is usual when persons of foreign origin are meant. Appar- 
ently the same Urtagu (Ustagu) is referred to in VAS 6, 72 (line 3), 
dated in 550 B.C. He was issued a quantity of dates in Borsippa and in 
its suburb Susan-. He was probably an official in the state bureaucracy 
(cf. Eilers 1940, pp. 202f.; Zadok 1976d, p. 63; see also idem 1987, p. 
26, n. 54, where it is said that Urtaku looks like a ka- extended Old Ira- 
nian *vrta-). Urtagu ANBO 878 (on p. 49) may also belong to the reign 
of Nabomdus. It records thar"the Elamite (lines 2-3: LU e-la-mu-u) 
Ummansipir" returned three iron spades to a temple storeroom. The 
tablet probably comes from the archive of the Ebabbarra temple in 
Sippar. Neo-Babylonian texts mention other Elamites who lived in 
Mesopotamia (Zadok 1987, p. 25, n. 54). Moreover, in 563 B.C. a 
group of Babylonians in the Elamite city Hidalu constituted an assembly, 
there, i.e., a local self-governing body (Zadok 1987, p. 26, n. 54). 

It is natural that under the Achaemenids, connections between 
Elamites and Babylonians became more regular. During the 
Achaemenid period many Babylonians lived in Susa, the capital of 
Elam. Thus, in an Akkadian document written m Susa (Susan) in 447 
B.C., several Babylonians are listed as contracting parties and witnesses 
(Rutten, pp. 83-85, no. 4). Two documents in Akkadian have been dis- 
covered among the Elamite Persepolis tablets. One records the revalua- 
tion of silver paid as royal taxes (PTT 85). The second is a private legal 
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document, written at Persepolis (Parsu) during the reign of Darius and 
-.?c:"'dir.g •'. s'uv ;;t!e. The contrrctir.g v-.ini--.i, :iv: scribe. n\d ;nost :A 
che witnesses nave Babylonian names (3 to 1 per ;>S-, pp. 3CCif.). 

Nine legal documents in Akkadian recording slave sales and loans 
were drafted in the city of Fk-madesu. [ n southwest Iran. As Zaaok has 
::■.'.■-•'.'• .'.. ._.'.i:"."ia^i'ju . <:.-.s cne ■',. »u .\.:^k vjj .v.ym ',. ;~i.;u »^_..i; .a;:, or me 
Elamite Matezzis (Zadok 1976d, pp. 67-71; cf. Stolper 1984, p. 306). 
These documents are dated between the fourth regnal year of Cambyses 
and the rule of Barzia (526-522 B.C.). Six of them come from the 
archive of the Egibi business house in Babylon. With a few exceptions, 
contracting parties, witnesses and scribes were Babylonians. 

As seen from the Persepolis Fortification and Treasury tablets, many 
Babylonians were administrative functionaries and workmen in the royal 
household in southwest Iran. Several Persepolis Fortification tablets 
which belong to the turn of the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. mention 
Babylonian scribes. They numbered between three and thirty-one men 
(PF 1807,-1808, 1810, etc.). As noted in the documents themselves, 
these scribes wrote on skin (probably in Aramaic). 

A Babylonian, Bel-etir by name, was engaged carrying documents 
j of the state chancellery from Persepolis to Susa and back (PF 1381). 

j Hitibel, another Babylonian, was a state messenger in southwest Iran 

| (PF 1339). The Babylonian Marduka was the treasurer of a royal store- 

i room in Elamite town of Liduma (PF 81, etc.). According to one docu- 

j ment (PF 1512), a Persian official sent several messengers from Iran to 

j Babylon. Persepolis Fortification tablets also mention considerable 

j groups of Babylonian workmen (kurtas) in the palace household in 

| Persia and Elam (PF 868, 1811, etc.). 

l 

1 In the Achaemenid period there were close commercial connections 

j between Babylonia and Elam, and Babylonians often went on business 

1 to that neighboring country. According to the Dar. 442, in 505 B.C. a 

j ship loaded with barley was sent from Babylonia to Elam with six 

persons on board. In 499 B.C. two Babylonians went "to Elam with a 
ship (loaded) with garments" (Dar. 569). A number of documents 
show that the Egibi firm had trading agents in Elam. For instance, in 
499 B.C. one of the members of the Egibi house paid to four persons 
"wages and rations for three months (to go) to Elam" (Dar. 572). To 
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judge from Carab. 143, written in the Babylonian city of Opis in 538 
B.C., Itti-Marduk-baiatu, the head of the Egibi house, bought a slave 
woman in Elam and later sold her in Babylonia. Babylonians also went 
to Elam to perform military (Dar. 308, etc.) and state labor service 
(Michigan Collection 26, etc.). Artisans from Babylonia, along with 
craftsmen from other countries of the Achaemenid empire, worked 
building the royal palaces in Susa. In particular, the Babylonians dug 
earth, made bricks, and carved wood (Kent, p. 142; Vallat 1971, pp. 
57f.; idem 1972, pp. 8, 10, 12). 

Some documents contain evidence about the employment of hired 
labor from Elam on the temple estates in Babylonia. According to CT 
56, 193, drafted in the ninth regnal year of Darius I (513 B.C.), 116 kur 
(20,880 liters) of barley and dates were issued from the storerooms of 
the Ebabbarra temple in Sippar to Elamites working for nine months 
under the control of the Ebabbarra temple administrator (also CT 56, 
762). CT 56, 193, also mentions another group of Elamite workmen 
who were issued six kur (1,080 liters) of dates and seven containers of 
vegetable oil. In 515 B.C. "workmen from Elam" were issued a con- 
siderable quantity of dates, vegetable oil and silver (Dar. 230). A doc- 
ument recording expenditures of money by the Ebabbarra temple in 502 
B.C. mentions an allowance of twenty-five shekels of silver to Elamite 
laborers for food on their journey home (Dar. 516). Elamite workmen 
came to Babylonia during the harvest season and then returned home. 
Temples and private individuals in Mesopotamia were forced to use 
hired agricultural labor on a large scale. It was sometimes difficult to 
find the necessary number of workers, and they had to be hired at an 
extraordinarily high rate of pay. Apparently, the Elamite workers were 
not so well organized as the Babylonian hired laborers, and therefore it 
was much more profitable to hire workmen from Elam. 

Under the Achaemenids. representatives of many different nations 
settled in. Babylonia. The number of Elamites also increased there. 
They appear in various business documents as contracting parries and 
witnesses (cf. Zadok 1987, p. 25, n. 54). VAS 5, 146, tells that several 
Elamites (LU e-la-mi-e), whose names are broken off, took a loan of 22 
kur (3,960 liters) of barley and 32 shekels of silver. The text is undated 
but prosopographic evidence indicates that it belongs to the reign of 
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Cyras (cf. Zadok 1976d, p. 64). A document from Uruk dated in the 
cir.v- ■■::' C_ .'v.j me.-.tions i witness named F31-ahre-eriba t,a Sabv'.oniun 
name; wno was a descendant of Imoadara' (YC3 7, J0:i0). The latter 
name renders the Elamite Humban-tahrah (Zadok 1976d, p. 64). 
.-^cording ? .c Dar. 301, in 51 1 B.C. a certain Samannapir, apparently an 
LLLiri\'..c, »T..'iiiuu r^s i-j.ut,aiar l„ ar. jii/pcian .~. oaoyion. A jiavci i'.ue 
contract, drafted in Babylon in 532 B.C., mentions as a witness 
Tammari, son of Untani, who probably was an Elamite (ROMCT 2, 
4:13; cf. Zadok 1984c, p. 70). 

It has been a common opinion that in the Achaemenid period there 
existed quarters of the cities of Babylon and Borsippa named Sus'an, 
after Susa. the capital of Elam (Unger, pp. 8 If.). However, F. Joannes 
has recently shown that there existed no quarter named Susan in the city 
of Babylon. The Susan mentioned in documents from Borsippa was 
located not far from there (F. Joannes, "Un quartier fantome de 
Babylone," N.A.B.U., 1989/3, pp. 54f.). . There was a town named 
Susan near Nippur (BE 9, 4; Dandamayev 1986b, p. 290). But these 
localities may have been named for the social group of susdnu and not 
for the capital of Elam (Joannes, ibid., p. 55). 

Finally, a late Elamite tablet and a late Elamite letter have been dis- 
covered at Sippai (Walker 1980, p. 80). 

The texts discussed above prove that' many Elamites lived in the 
cides of Babylonia, and some Elamites went there for seasonal work. 



2 . Medes 



| Cultural and economic contacts between Babylonia and northwest 

I Iran began in remote antiquity. Early Babylonian cultural influence on 

j Iran is attested by two pre-Achaemenid Babylonian inscriptions found 

I in western Media (Diakonoff 1978, pp. 5 Iff.; Dyson, p. 49). When 

I Assyria was captured by the allied Median and Babylonian armies in 

j 612 B.C., ties between Media and Mesopotamia became regular. As a 

I result of the destruction of the Assyrian empire, the Medes captured the 

j Assyrian homeland of northern Mesopotamia and the Harran region in 

| Upper Mesopotamia. By the very end of the fifth century B.C. the 
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indigenous Assyrian lands were viewed as Median in popular memory: 
Xenophon writes in the Anabasis (3, 4, 7) about a large city on the 
Tigris named Larissa where the Medes had lived in former times. He 
also notes that the population of the city Mespila (on the territory of 
Assyria) was Median in the past (ibid., 3, 4, 10). 

Relations between Babylonia and Media soon became strained as 
both countries tried to establish hegemony in the Near East. Tnus, some 
documents from Babylon dated in 595-570 B.C. record the issue of 
food to foreigners from royal storehouse. One of these aliens was a 
"refugee from Media" (see above s.v. Madbannu). A Babylonian letter 
written in about 591 B.C. mentions that several Babylonians had fled to 
Media and an order by King Nebuchadnezzar II to return them had 
remained unanswered (GCCI II, 395). Thus, both Babylonian and 
Median rulers willingly accepted refugees from the other. 

There is also evidence of Iranians (probably Medes) already being in 
Babylonian temple service before the Persian conquest. Two duplicate 
documents from Nabonidus' reign mention a certain Bagi'azu, a royal 
official assigned to the Eanna temple in Uruk (YOS 6, 169/231). Both 
documents come from the archives of the Eanna temple and were drafted 
less than three months before the Persian occupation of Babylonia in 
539 B.C. He was a probably a descendent of a Mede at the court of 
Nebuchadnezzar II some fifty years before. 

When Mesopotamia was captured by the Persians and, like Media, 
became a Persian satrapy, Babylonian businessmen engaged in various 
transactions in Media. Some documents of the archive of the Egibi 
business house were drafted at Ecbatana, the capital of Media, and in 
several other localities of western Iran (Zadok 1976d, pp. 72ff.; cf. 
Stolper 1984, p. 308, n. 34). One tablet, written at Ecbatana (KUR 
Agamatanu) in 537 B.C., is a promissory note for 1 1/2 minas of silver 
loaned by Itti-Marduk-balatu, son of Nabu-ahhe-iddin, the chief of the 
Egibi house in Babylon. The debtor was to pay the loan in dates accord- 
ing to the exchange rate in Babylon. To judge by their names, contract- 
ing parties, scribe, and witnesses, were Babylonians (Cyr. 60). 
According to another document, Itti-Marduk-balatu received a consider- 
able sum of money during his stay in Ecbatana and agreed to repay it in 
Babylon. A loan of twentv shekels of silver was made bv the same ltti- 
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i 

| Marduk-balatu to a Babylonian. This promissory note was drafted in 

I 533 B.C. : n An Linceriai:: town o r " wen Iran fKL'P* Aikimmu DQrsaras) 

1 and contains a stipulation that the debt should be repaid in Ecbatana. 

j Again all the persons referred to in the document bear Babylonian 

j r.ames fCvr. 227; ci. S:olper 19S4, P . 308. n. 24). 

$ J'.itLcr'o liv). —O Ci.0'iGcS l;1* xjl. Iilil'»j.'.^Q LCD'-- Z>*lCy i Jul— ["; j IT; CCC-J.-~.A11 

| in 491 B.C. — i.e., during the reign of Darius I. All the persons (except 

I perhaps Bagadata) mentioned in this text were Babylonians, but none of 

I them are referred to in other published tablets. Some may have been 

j permanent residents of Ecbatana. A certain Bunene-ibhi, son of Bel- 

| na'id, lent thirty-five shekels of silver to Taddinnu, son of Nergal-etir, 

I on the condition that two other persons engaged in transactions with the 

| contracting parties paid twenty-two kur (ca. 3,960 liters) of dates to the 

I creditor in the vicinity of Sippar, in Babylonia. If they did not, 

1 Taddinnu was to return the thirty-five shekels of silver and its interest to 

| Bunene-ibni (cf. Dandamayev 1986a, pp. 117ff.). These and other 

] tablets (Cyr. 29, 37, 58) show that soon after the Persian conquest of 

j Mesopotamia Babylonians began to make business trips to Media. 
j In the Achaemenid period many Medes resided in Babylonia as state 

j officials, royal soldiers and possibly also as private persons. In some 

I cases, their reasons for living in Babylonia are not known to us. 

j Michigan Collection 89 is a document from the archives of the temple of 

| Eanna in Uruk regarding temple expenditures, the beginning of which is 

j broken off but which is datable to the time of Cyrus or Cambyses 

| (Gubaru, the governor of Babylonia and Across-the-River, is men- 

I tioned). Among other expenditures, some money was issued to obtain 

I food for the soldiers at military posts. A temple slave tending cattle 

I belonging to the Persian king is also mentioned (line 15). Some money 

■1 

| was spent to rent a boat to deliver bricks to the royal palace, apparently 

I located in Amanu, near Uruk. Thirty shekels of silver were issued to 

j the "Mede, the chancellor" (line 41: LU Mdddja bel term) whose name 

j is lost in the text (cf. Stolper 1989, p. 302). Mentioned also are a Mede 

1 named Summu and a Choresmian. Finally, the document records that 

1 three shekels of silver were paid to a coppersmith who was to make a 

| figure of a copper bull to be put in the palace of the Persian king. 
j According to Dar. 51, a Mede (Ma-da-a-a), Kakia by name, had a 
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field near Babylon. In 520 B.C. he was issued five kur (900 liters) of 
dates by the Egibi house, apparently as rent. Kakia and his wife Uhiia 
lived in Babylon in a rented house, whose furniture and household 
utensils were also rented from the Egibi house (Dar. 57). Another 
Mede, Ninakku, lived in Borsipa in 499 B.C. His slave woman, a 
Babylonian named Etirtu, was used as security for a loan, but she ran 
away from the creditor in the night (VAS 4, 160). The Mede Bumasa, 
mentioned in a letter from the archives of the Ebabbarra temple, was a 
state official in Sippar in 518 B.C. (CT 55, 43). The text issues him five 
kur (900 liters) of dates. 

Two documents from the Murasu archive mention an Iranian 
woman named Madumltu. According to Zadok, this should be trans- 
lated "a Median woman" (Zadok 1977, p. 113). A text from the same 
archive refers to a "Median" (Ma-du-u'-i-tum) upper garment (EEMA 
93:1; see also Zadok 1977, p. 113). 

In a number of cases Medes bore typical Babylonian names, e. g. 
[...]-ahi-iddin (VAS 6, 252:6). 

Finally, the very scanty archaeological evidence regarding Medes in 
Babylonia includes a burial at Nippur with "traces of leather shoes, 
pants and head covering suggesting the type of dress worn by the 
Medians or certain Far Eastern subjects of the Achaemenians" (Zadok 
1981/1982, p. 138 with a reference to McCown, p. 146). 



3. Persians 

References to Persians in Babylonian texts begin with documents 
dated between 595-570 B.C. recording the issue of rations to foreigners 
at Nebuchadnezzar's court in Babylon. These mention three Persians: 
Ansia, Bagindu, and an individual whose name is broken off. In a doc- 
ument drafied in Babylon in 541 B.C. (VAS 3, 55;, two years before 
the Persian invasion of Babylonia, the Iranian name Kurrasu is found. 
This is the Old Persian name Kurus, Cyrus. This Kurrasu was the 
father of a certain Mardu, one of the witnesses to a promissory note. 
Because other witnesses to this document have Elamite names, Zadok 
considers Kurrasu to be an Elamite name later borrowed by the Persians 
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(see above s.v. Kurrasu). However, Elamites often gave :heir children 
J '.rariian ;u;mei. Thus, a Babylonian texi rrom che oeginni-g of *.r.s ;;x:h 

cencury B.C. mentions a certain "Bagindu the ciamite" at ;ne :jour. of 
Nebuchadnezzar II. This is certainly an Iranian name. The same text 
aiso mention!, a certain "Bagindu. a resident of the country ?ar;urr.as." 
A text from me .same urcmve.spcuxs of me "Tiamue NLrzm ' mjir.er 
Iranian name. Finally, a Babylonian tablet drafted in Humdesu curing 
the reign of Cambyses refers to Niriabignu "the Elamite." In other 
words, he is designated as an Elamite despite of his clearly Iranian 
name. Thus, the name Cyrus could have been borrowed by the Elamites 
from the Persians. 

The remaining documents that refer to the ethnic name of the Per- 
sians belong to the Achaemenid period. According to VAS 4, 87/88 
drafted in Babylon in 521 B.C., a certain Iddin-Nabu sold his slave to a 
third man and was paid his price. Nevertheless, Iddin-Nabu sent the 
same slave to house of a certain "Persian" (line 6: Bit LU Par-sa-a-a, 
without any proper name). The buyer of the slave had complained to the 
court of law, which decided that Iddin-Nabu was to pay the plaintiff 2 
minas 15 shekels of silver, i.e., the price of the slave and the interest on 
this sum. A much later document refers to the "Town of the Persians" 
(BE 10, 101:13: URU Bit LU Par-ri-sa-a-a). According to this text, 15 
minas of silver were paid in 419 B.C. in Nippur as royal taxes from 
fifteen bow fiefs located in a number of places, including the "Town of 
the Persians." This town was located in the Nippur region and appar- 
ently was named after some Persians (cf. Eilers 1940, p. 202, n. 2; 
Zadok 1977, p. 108). 

In a record drafted in Dilbat during the reign of Darius I, the Persian 
Ahseti, son of Kamakka, acts as a witness along with four Babylonian 
judges and two temple officials. The text contains a decision concerning f 

two fields, the owner of which asserted that they did not belong to the j 

king (YAS 6, 171). Another Persian, Padakka by name, possessed an | 

estate in 508 B.C. in Blrtu sa Kina (possibly near Sippar, Dar. 397). I 

Two documents from 508-507 B.C. mention the Persian Partammu as I 

the owner of a house in Babylon (Dar. 379 and 410). The Persian I 

Uhejagam, son of Parnaka, who lived in Babylon in 423 B.C., owned a I 

field located near Nippur. He was issued one mina of silver as rental by I 
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the Murasu firm. TTriaiamus, brother of Uhejagam, is also listed among 
witnesses (PBS 2/1, 5). The Persian Arbatema' was the owner of a 
storehouse in Borsippa. In 485 B.C. he collected half a year's rent for 
this storehouse (VAS 4, 191). 

AH above-mentioned individuals bearing Iranian names are desig- 
nated as Persians in the documents themselves. Some documents from 
Babylon and Sippar mention a steward and other officials subordinated 
to the crown prince Cambyses, who lent money to Babylonians through 
his manager (Cyr. 177; cf. above s.v. Kambuzija). 

Houses and land of the Persian princes Ahiamanus, Arrisittu, 
Arsama, Artareme, Dundana', Ipradata, Manustanu, etc., as well as the 
estate of the princess Amisire, were situated in the Nippur area in the 
second half of the fifth century B.C. (cf. Stolper in EEMA, pp. 59-67). 
The Persian nobility began to settle in Babylonia, becoming large 
landowners and renting out their fields. The estates of Queen Parysatis 
(Purusatu) are'' also mentioned in a number of documents from Nippur 
(see above s.v. Purusatu). Two tablets drafted at Nippur in 434 and 429 
B.C. record the payment of rent from an "estate of the Lady of the 
palace" (bit sinnisti sa ekalli) that was at the disposal of the Murasu 
firm. As Stolper has noted, both these texts (BE 9, 28 and 50) refer to 
land in the same place. In his opinion, the "lady of the palace" was cer- 
tainly a queen, possibly one of four wives of Artaxerxes I or his mother 
Amestris (Stolper in EEMA, p. 62). 

Two Murasu documents use the word umasupitru (BE 9, 101:2; 
BE10. 15:4, 6), which, as Eilers has shown, is a Babylonian transcrip- 
tion of the Old Iranian *vaisapuQra- "son of the house," i.e., crown 
prince. These texts refer to the crown prince's estate but do not mention 
his name (Eilers 1962, pp. 55ff.; cf. Stolper in EEMA, pp. 59-62). 

It is quite natural to suppose that a considerable number of the indi- 
viduals with Iranian names referred to in Babylonian texts without indi- 
cation of their ethnic origin were Persians and to a lesser degree, Medes. 
There were also Iranian toponyms in Babylonia. URU Ah-sa-a-nu 
(BE 10, 54:3) was a locality near Nippur. Some fish pools were at the 
disposal of the Murasu firm and were rented out in 423 B.C. Zadok 
assumes that Ahsanu probably renders Old Iranian *Xsdna-, "domain" 
(Zadok 1976c, p. 65). Two documents (CT 49, 118:3 and 1.81:6), 
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drafted in Babylon in 262 and 259 B.C., mention a place named B'u-a- 
bi-ts-:aiiu)-:u. permits rendering trie Old :run::in *-:bi-s:dca- "rr.aiter"' 
i^Zadok 1983c, o. 217). 



-r. SUKGi 

According to Herodotus (7, 64), the Persians called all the Scythian 
tribes Sakai. The Greeks called all the nomadic tribes of the south Rus- 
sian steppes and Central Asia Scythians. In modern scholarly literature ■ 
"Scythians," as a rule, denotes the ancient inhabitants of the northern 
coast of the Black Sea, while the Scythians of Central Asia are called 
Sakai. 

The Babylonian texts call the Sakai "Cimmerians" (Gimirrdja), 
using -the name of the tribes that had penetrated the Near East in the 
eighth and seventh centuries B.C. — i.e., some time earlier than the 
Scythians. In the Persian and Elamite versions of the Achaemenid 
inscriptions, the Scythian tribes appear as Sakai, while in the Babylonian 
versions the same tribes are called Cimmerians. It seems that Cimmeri- 
ans and Scythians (Sakai) were related, spoke different Iranian dialects, 
and could understand each other without interpreters. It was typical of 
Babylonian literature of the first millennium B.C. to use 'archaic ethnic 
nomenclature. In contrast to the Babylonians, the Assyrians distin- 
guished Cimmerians from Scythians. Assyrian records mention also 
Sakai. The only Babylonian text to mention Sakai is CT 55, 93:9 
(Sippar, reign of Darius I), which refers to a certain Demisi as a "Saka." 

Some Babylonian economic documents dated in the reigns of Nebu- 
chadnezzar II and Nabonidus show that Cimmerians and Scythians 
influenced the equipment of the Babylonian army even before the 
Persian conquest of Mesopotamia. Documents from Uruk and other 
Babylonian cities mention "Cimmerian" horse harness and armaments — 
that is leather straps, special bows, and arrows with bronze and iron 
heads — used by Babylonian soldiers. Thus, according to a document 
from Uruk drafted in 564 B.C., "Cimmerian leather straps" {masak tilli 
sa LU Gimlrrdja) were at the disposal of an overseer of horses belong- 
ing to the temple Eanna (GCCI I, 122). A private letter from the reign 
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of Nabonidus asks to have "Cimmerian straps" sent to the writer (CT 
22, 105). An economic document from the archive of the Eanna temple 
in Uruk dated in the fifteenth year of Nabonidus (541 B.C.) mentions 
"200 Cimmerians reed arrows of which 180 are with copper heads, one 
Cimmerian bow," etc. (YOS 6, 237). The document TCL 12, 114, 
drafted in Uruk in the same year, contains a list of armaments and gar- 
ments for eight archers who served as watchmen, including 56 
"Akkadian" (Akkaditi) and 116 "Cimmerian" arrowheads, of which 46 
had iron heads. 

The Cimmerian and Scythian bows were more powerful than the 
Assyrian and Babylonian bows and spread quickly in western Asia 
during the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. Bronze arrowheads of the 
same shape as those of the Scythians and differing from the Babylonian 
arrowheads were discovered in Carchemish, Nineveh, Assur, Babylon, 
and in other cities. Scythian arrowheads were discovered also in the 
ruins of ancient cities besieged by Medes and Persians but not by 
Scythians. It is known from the work of Herodotus (1, 73) that the 
Median king Cyaxares sent Median boys to Scythians who had emi- 
grated to Media to learn from them the use of the bow. Usually scholars 
attribute arrowheads of the Scythian type found at the walls of cities of 
western Asia to Iranians — i.e., to the Scythians, Medes, and Persians — 
and determine the ethnic origin of soldiers by the types of arrowheads. 
But legal and administrative documents from Babylonia require a 
reconsideration of this assumption, for the Babylonians had already 
adopted Scythian bows and arrows before the Persian conquest of 
Mesopotamia, a mold to cast arrowheads of the Scythian type has been 
found in Mosul, Iraq. Cimmerians were among the Assyrian mercenar- 
ies, and the Assyrian king Esarhaddon had a Cimmerian bow. "Thus, 
not only Medes and Persians but to a certain degree also Babylonians 
adopted equestrian archery tactics from the Scythians, or Sakai (for 
details see Dandamayev 1979, pp. 106-S). 

Sakai {Gimirrdja) are referred to frequently in Babylonian adminis- 
trative and business documents of the Achaemenid period, often as royal 
soldiers — members of the military colonies established by the 
Achaemenid administration after the conquest of Babylonia. In BE 8, 
80, drafted in 529 B.C.. Gubaru, the Persian governor of Babylonia, 
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ordered a canal to be given to the "Cimmerians"to irrigate their field, 
which was Drobably in the Nippur region. In Dar. 458, drafted in 
Babylon in 505 B.C., a ••Cimmerian" named Saxita, a Choresmian. and 
other persons witness a business transaction. BE 10, 97, drafted in 
Niopur in 420 B.C., records the payment of royal taxes in money, beer, 
flour, barley, ex., for bow riefs belonging to the "Cimmerians" and 
rented out to the Murasu firm. The payment was made through 
Taddannu (a Semitic name), "foreman of the Cimmerians," son of 
Tlrijama ( an Iranian name). According to TMH, 2/3, 189, two minas 
forty shekels of silver were paid in 417 B.C. as royal taxes on grain 
fields constituting seven bow fiefs of the "Cimmerians" near Nippur. 

Thus, as seen from a number of tablets, a military colony of 
"Cimmerians" existed around Nippur in the second half of the fifth 
century B.C. These "Cimmerians" rented out their fiefs to the Murasu 
house, whose agents paid rent to the holders of the fiefs and taxes in 
kind (grain, beer, sheep, etc.) and in money to the king. The 
"Cimmerians" mentioned in the documents from Nippur usually bear 
Babylonian names, but their superior (LU saknu sa LU Gimirraja) was 
1 a certain Tiriparna', son of Humata'. Tiribaza', brother of Tiriparna', is 

1 also mentioned in the same tablets. As we have seen above, a certain 

I Taddannu, son of Tlrijama, was also a "Cimmerian" foreman. To judge 

I by their names, they were Persians or Sakai (cf. Zadokl977, p. 123). 

| Beginning with the Achaemenid period proper names with the 

1 theophorous element fir- are attested for Persians, Parthians, and Scythi- 

| ans in Elamite administrative documents from Persepolis, in Greek 

I inscriptions from the northern coast of the Black Sea, and in the works 

I of Greek and Roman authors (for references see Dandamayev 1977, p. 

| 37, n. 48.). 

i To what nation then did the "Cimmerians" of Babylonian records 

I belong? When the Cimmerians and Scythians invaded western Asia, 

| not all of them perished and some probably settled in Babylonia. But 

I Cimmerians and Scythians, who came to western Asia without their 

1 women, were soon completely assimilated into the native population. 

j So these could hardly be the people referred to in the Babylonian 

I records under consideration. One might suppose that some Scythians 

| from the tribe of Orthocorybantioi in Media or even Cimmerians from 
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Asia Minor could have served in Babylonia before the Persian conquest 
of Mesopotamia, and descendants of these immigrants might be men- 
tioned in these texts. But since it was the Persian administration that 
established military colonies in Babylonia, it is natural to suppose that 
these "Cimmerians" were Sakai from Central Asia, subjected during the 
reigns of Cyrus II and Darius I. Probably, many Sakai from Central 
Asia who served in the Persian army were in Babylonia. 

The Scythians of the northern coast of the Black Sea could not have 
been referred to in Babylonian records since beginning with the reign of 
Xerxes the Achaemenid inscriptions do not mention them at all in the 
lists of vanquished nations. Moreover, references to Gimirraja already 
occur in Babylonian documents of Cambyses' reign, long before the 
campaign of Darius I against the Scythians of the Black Sea coast. 

By the fifth century B.C. the Sakai had adapted themselves to 
Babylonian customs and often gave their children Semitic names. 

It is well known that the Saka tribes supplied the Achaemenid army 
with great numbers of soldiers accustomed to continuous military life. 
Mainly they served in the army as equestrian archers. One document, 
discovered at Uruk and dated in the sixth year of Cambyses (524 B.C.), 
indicates that some Sakai served as sailors in Babylonia (VAS 20, 49). 
The city where it was drafted is not mentioned or is broken off. How- 
ever, to judge from prosopographic evidence, it comes from Uruk. The 
tablet contains a list of rations issued to temple workmen. One pan 4 
sut (60 liters) of flour were issued to the "Cimmerians" Usuka' and 
Tatakka', "who were in charge of ships." Thus, some of the Sakai sol- 
diers in Babylonia took care of boats carrying loads sent at the order of 
the royal administration. In this case the loads consisted of foodstuffs 
issued by the Eanna temple. The same text also mentions interpreters 
whose services were necessary for communication between the Sakai 
and Babylonian officials. 



5. Ar elans 

Some Babylonian documents of the Achaemenid period mention the 
itrmLti Ar-u-ma-a-a (BE 9. 74:8; BE 10, 111:7, etc.; cf. LU Ar-u-a-a 
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in PBS 2/1, 122:10). This ethnic name denoted inhabitants of the coun- 
try Aria, or Areia (the Old Persian Haraiva-, Avestan Haroiva-. Elamite 
Hamma. Baoyionian KUR A-ri-e-mu in me Achaemenid inscriptions, 
Greek Areia; Eilers 1934a, p. 333; Zadok 1977, p. 113). The Greek 
authors called them Areioi or Arioi. Haraiva lay to the east of Parthia, 
on 'he tern :ory of Herat in modern Afghanistan, .ir.d >vas a jaerapy of 
the Persian empire. According to Herodotus (7, 66), the Areians were 
armed with Median swords and their clothes were Bactrian. He adds 
that the Areians. Parthians. Choresmians, and Sogdians constituted the 
sixteenth satrapy of the Persian empire (3,93; cf. Arrian,- Anabasis 
3,25,1-7). On the Persepolis reliefs the Areians are depicted with 
Median swords (Schmidt 1953, pp. 117f.; idem 1957, p. 95). 

All references to Areians in Babylonia are found in the Murasu doc- 
uments from Nippur of the second half of the fifth century B.C. These 
Areians were military colonists, mainly holders of bow fiefs (cf. AHw, 
p. 337, s.v. hatru, and CAD H, p. 24, where the term LU Ar-u-ma-a-a 
is transliterated LU Ar-sam-ma-a-a on the assumption that it designated 
a certain profession or a group of persons dependent on the Persian 
prince Arsama; see also Konig 1928, p. 155; however, such an opinion 
cannot be accepted). According to BE 9, 74, in 425 B.C. in Nippur 
eight Areians received two minas of silver, three sheep, and three vats of 
beer from the Murasu firm as rental for their bow fiefs near Nippur. 
This document gives a clear notion of the proper names of Areians. 
With a few exceptions, these names and patronynics are Iranian: Baga, 
Ispataru, Tiridata, Bagadata, etc. Seven years later, the same persons 
and three more Areians are mentioned again as receiving about the same 
rent from the Murasu firm (PBS 2/1, 122). In 420 B.C., Bariki, son of 
Hurusadatu, and some other Areians were paid thirty shekels of silver 
as rent on their bow fiefs (BE 10, 100). The foreman of this group of 
Areians was Tattannu, son of Bagajazu. Hurusadatu and Bagajazu are 
Iranian names, but their sons had Semitic names. 

The Murasu documents show that military colonists from Haraiva 
had been settled in the Nippur region and were granted bow fiefs. They 
did not always cultivate their land themselves but rented it to the Murasu 
firm. Their fiefs were situated in at least five districts: Blt-Tabalaja, Blt- 
Ussartu, Til-Gabbari, BIt-abi-ahi, and Salammu. Sometimes these 
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Areians gave their children Babylonian names. For instance, in 419- 
417 B.C. a certain Bel-nadin, son of Bagadata, was a foreman of a 
group of Areians (BE 10, 111:12). His name is Babylonian, but his 
patronymic is Iranian (cf. Zadok 1977, p. 121). 



6. Choresmians 

Zadok has identified a number of references to Choresmians in 
Babylonian documents (Zadok 1976b, p. 214; idem 1981, p. 658). The 
earliest of them, UCP 9/2, 38, belongs to the fifth regnal year of Cyrus, 
534 B.C. and mentions a "Choresmian" (line 7:[LU Hur-zi]-ma-a-a; cf. 
also ibid. 39:6 [LU Hur]-ri-im-ma-a-a) named Dadapama. The same 
"Choresmian" is referred to in UCP 9/2, 39 drafted at BIt-$apsap 
(probably near Uruk), probably the same year. Both documents were 
discovered at Uruk and probably belong to the archives of the Eanna 
temple. Dadaparna' was a messenger and was apparently obliged to 
take care of some palace property. According to YOS 7, 154, in 527 
B.C. the Eanna temple was ordered to send fifty slaves to a certain 
Samas-erlba, the commander of a fortified outpost (line 1: LU rab 
hadani) near Uruk, and to a "Choresmian" (line 11: URU Hur-zi-ma-a- 
a), whose name is broken off." They were to serve as archers. A 
document from the reign of Cyrus or Cambyses mentions a 
"Choresmian" (Michigan Collection 89, line 51: LU Hur-zi-ma-a-a). 
Ukiriia by name, who was the manager of the palm grove of the royal 
manor in Amanu, near Uruk. Finally, Dar. 458, a promissory note 
drafted in Babylon in 505 B.C., mentions the "Choresmian" (line 14: 
LU Hur-zi-ma-a-a) Ubaratta among the witnesses to the document, 
along with the "Cimmerian" a and some other foreigners. 

Zadok has already noted that Choresm must have been conquered by 
the PerF.i2.ns by 534 B.C. since the Choresmian Dadapama is referred to 
ir. that year as a person in royal service in Babylonia (UC? 9/2, 39; 
Zadok 1981, p. 658). He could have been in Babylonia only as a sub- 
ject and a soldier of the Persian king. Apparently it took many years to 
conquer distant countries like Choresm, Margiana, Bactria, and other 
lands of Central Asia, to establish the Persian rule there, and then to 
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move the army to the Babylonian borders. And there can hardly be any 
doubt that Dadaparna' had been a soldier of the Persian army that occu- 
pied Baoyionia in 539 B.C. 



7 Other Eas:zrn Iranians and Indians 

A Babylonian document recording the division of the estate of the 
Egibi business house in Babylon in 503 B.C. mentions a female slave 
with the Akkadian name Nana-silim (Dar. 379:14). However, she is 
designated as a "Gandharian woman" (URU Ga-an-da-ru-i-tum). A 
Babylonian sold a slave woman with the same name in Sippar in 512 
B.C. (Pinches 1890, p. 104). However, in this text she is called a 
"Bactrian woman" (URU Ba-ah-tar-u-i'-i-ti). Some scholars suppose 
that the same person is meant in both tablets, but these slave women 
belonged to different persons and the texts themselves also come from 
different cities (cf. Dandamayev 1984, p. 108 with n. 33). 

Zadok has noted that in the undated document GCCI II, 361:8 and 
20, GADA ga-an-da-ra-sa-nu is used as the name of a kind of linen, 
probably from Gandhara (Zadok 1977, p. .125, n. 351; cf. AHw, p. 
280). Zadok also thinks that the settlement KSP' in Babylonia, which is 
mentioned in the Book of Ezra (8:17), may have been named after the 
Caspians, an Iranian tribe (Zadok 1977, p. 113; see also Eilers 
1957/1958, p. 334). 

There are also Indians mentioned in Babylonian documents of the 
fifth century B.C. The Indian satrapy of the Achaemenids occupied the 
valley in the middle and lower streams of the Indus, territory conquered 
by Darius I around the year 512 B.C. "Bagazustu, the foreman (saknu) 
of the Indians" (LU I ndumdja), son of Bagapata, witnessed, a document 
in Nippur in 417 B.C. (TMH 2/3, 190:14). The same "foreman of the 
Indians" appears in TMH 2/3, 191, in the same year as one of the wit- 
nesses to a rent payment by the Murasu house for bow fiefs belonging 
to some military colonists from the country of Haraiva (see s.v. 
Bagazustu above for other references). According to another document, 
an Iranian, Bagaina by name, rented out his field near Nippur in 425 
B.C., and Bagazustu, son of Parure, "the foreman of the Indians." was a 
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witness (BE 9, 76:11). These documents show that a colony of Indians 
existed in the Nippur region. To judge from their names, their foremen 
could nave been Iranians or Indians. Some other Indians who held bow 
fiefs had Babylonian names. These "Indians" may actually have been 
colonists from Gandhara (cf. below). 

According to Arrian (Anabasis 3,8,3), in Babylonia in October 331 
B.C. Indian soldiers on war elephants, Bactrians, and Sogdians, fought 
against Alexander the Great at the Battle of Gaugamela in the army of 
Darius III. W. Voselsan? thinks that these Indians were almost cer- 
tainly inhabitants of Gandhara (Vogelsang, pp. 187f.). 



8. Religious Pluralism and Cultural Contacts 

As seen from a few Babylonian texts, the Iranian magi {ma-gu- 
su/ma-gu-us; cf. the Old Persian magus) appeared in Mesopotamia 
during the Achaemenid period. Unfortunately, the texts usually do not 
tell how these magi were employed. Though they probably came to 
Babylonia to perform religious rituals for the Persians and Medes who 
resided there as royal officials, soldiers, etc., the magi also performed 
administrative tasks. A letter from the archives of the Eanna temple in 
Uruk reports that a magus was supposed to check on stored flour that 
apparently belonged to the same temple (YOS 3, 66). Another letter 
from the same archive says that a magus and a temple scribe were 
assigned to supervise a group of workmen (BIN I, 40). One text from 
Babylon, drafted in 496 B.C., mentions that provisions were to be 
issued to certain magi, to the workmen of the royal household (gardu), 
and to some palace officials (VAS 3, 138/139). According to OECT 
10, 163, a magus named Zattumesu owned a field near the city of a 
during the reign of Darius I. In a promissory' note from the same city 
draftee in the seventeenth regnal year of Xerxes (469 B.C.). a magus 
-whose name is lost is listed among the witnesses (OECT 10, 1S2, line 
13: LU ma-gu-su). 

Four documents from the Murasu archive mention a place named 
URU Hussetl-sa-LU magus, i.e., town/settlement of "reed huts of the 
magus" in the Nippur region (BE 9, 8S:4; BE 10,97:8; PBS 2/1. 195:5; 
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TMH 2/3, 184:8) where the're were some bow fiefs belonging to 
"Cimmerians." A. L. Oppenheim has translated Husseti-sa-LU magus 
as "settlement of the magi. " According to him, "these exponents of 
Iranian priestcraft were needed for the service of the Persian court and 
its officials and yet had to live in a separate settlement :o avoid contact 
•.vim the Babvionian Jaivc '.vorsnipQers" •CDpenheim 1985. p. 579). 
This is, however, hardly credible. The magi were not obliged to avoid 
all contact with the local population, and Babylonian documents testify 
to their connections with Babylonian officials and workmen. They 
appear as witnesses in legal private documents along with Babylonians. 
In this connection, it is important to note that dogmatism towards the 
beliefs of others was alien to ancient religions, and full religious liberty 
was typical of ancient societies. This had neither moral nor political 
motives but rather was because there were no notions of false faith, 
idolatry, or heresy. In polytheistic religions any cult is considered to be 
valid and all gods are welcome. For this reason ancient societies knew 
no crusades to impose a particular religion on other nations. 

Although the Achaemenid kings considered their own supreme god 
Ahuramazda the most powerful god, they also believed in the deities of 
the vanquished peoples, worshipped them, and tried to gain their favor. 
Thus, these kings worshipped not only Iranian but also Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Greek, and other foreign gods, to whom they offered 
sacrifices in order to gain their support (Bickerman, pp. 93ff.). The 
Achaemenid kings, as well as rulers of other ancient states, also did not 
try to impose their religion, culture, and language upon the conquered 
countries. In antiquity, the ruling classes were not interested in sup- 
planting the languages of other nations with their own languages 
(Diakonoff 1983, p. 14). On the contrary, they often used the languages 
of the vanquished nations. For instance, the Achaemenid chancellery 
used Aramaic throughout the empire. 

In light of everything said above it is easy to understand that persons 
who chanced to be in a foreign land, while keeping to their faith, also 
paid their respects to the local gods as their hosts in the land they were 
visiting and tried to win the favor of these gods. A tolerant and friendly 
attitude to the cultures of all nations was a quite logical result of the exis- 
tence of the Achaemenid empire where Aramaic was the official 
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language of the state bureaucracy, the Persians played the main political 
role, and the ancient civilizations of Babylonia and other countries con- 
tinued to develop. 

Many scholars ignore these cardinal features of the ideology of 
ancient societies. For instance, M. E. L. Mallowan writes that "religious 
toleration was a remarkable feature of Persian rule" and that Cyrus the 
Great was "a liberal-minded promoter of his humane and intelligent 
policy" (Mallowan, pp. 41 If.). According to Oppenheim, Cambyses 
had "a deep-seated religious conviction outweighing political 
considerations" (Oppenheim 1985, p. 557). However, notions of 
religious toleration or freedom did not exist in the empire of Cyrus and 
Cambyses and were not needed: one can tolerate only what one does not 
like. And there are no grounds to speak about any essential differences 
in religious or political actions of Cyrus and Cambyses since they both 
worshipped all the Persian and foreign deities of their empire. Nor is it 
right to say that the Achaemenids treated the religions of vanquished 
peoples with tolerance in order not to create additional difficulties on the 
road to world supremacy because the Achaemenids were indeed 
believers in the deities of these peoples. [' ' . 

Therefore, it is impossible to agree with the opinion some scholars 
that "under the late Persian kings Zoroastrianism displaced the Old 
Babylonian religion" (Woolley, pp. xi and 90). According to A. Schott, 
the Eanna temple in Uruk fell into decay owing to the Zoroastrian con- 
victions of the Achaemenids (Schott, p. 49, with a reference to a com- 
munication of S. Smith). K. Kessler argues that the shift in the cult of 
the Eanna temple with its new orientation to the god Anu instead of the 
goddess Istar could have been connected with the religious policies of 
Xerxes, who had carried out his reform directed against daiva (Kessler, 
p. 263). But there are no reasons to assume that Xerxes — or other 
Achaemenids — had any interest in what gods were worshipped by the 
Babylonians or that he considered the cult of Anu preferable that of 
Istar. True, when rebellions broke out in Babylonia in 484 B.C. and 
4S2 B.C., Xerxes destroyed the chief temple of the country, Esagila in 
Babylon. But in this case he was trying to deprive the rebellious popu- 
lation of the help of the local gods and was not hostile to the latter. 

Having conquered Mesopotamia, the Persians became masters of a 
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country with cultural traditions that had developed for several millennia 
and used these traditions in their communication with the local popula- 
tion. However, our information about cultural contacts between 
Persians and Babylonians is extremely scanty, and only a few Akkadian 
loanwords appear in the Persian versions of the Achamenid inscriptions 
i^e.g. agurru, "'kiln-tired brick"). As we have seen acove, many Iranian 
words, mosdy administrative and legal, occur in Babylonian records. 
Some words of cultural and everyday life can also be added to the list. 

In an early document dated in the reign of Cambyses, the Old 
Persian word artaba is attested as a measure of capacity -in a text 
recording the payment of rent on land belonging to an Iranian named 
Bagapana (Cyr. 316). In the Babylonian version of an inscription of 
Artaxerxes II the Old Persian word appaddn designates a colonnaded 
audience hall (KIA, p. 123:2; cf. CAD A/II, p. 178). In a Babylonian 
document from 446 (?) B.C. the Old Iranian loanword dargis, "couch," 
is used twice in a list of furnishings (in the first case it was made of 
willow wood, in the second of mulberry wood; BE 8, 43:4,9: GIS da- 
ar-gi-is: cf. Zadok 1984a, col. 34f.; CAD D, p. 112). 

It seems that the Assyrians and Babylonians borrowed from the 
Scythians a special cap with a high pointed end called karballatu in 
Akkadian texts. This word is found only in texts of the Neo-Babylo- 
nian, Neo-Assyrian and Achaemenid periods. Under the Achaemenids, 
karballatu meant a horseman's cap (UCP 9, no. 3; on various forms of 
this word see Stol, p. 299). 



9. Legal and Social Status of Iranians and Other 
Ethnic Minorities in Babylonia 

Under the Chaldean kings, Babylonia was already a country of 
mixed population. Babylonia was inundated with Aramean tribes, who 
lived alongside the local population. The Chaldean kings also deponed 
many thousands of artisans and prisoners of war from various countries 
to Babylonia. Thus, more than ten thousand Jews as well as groups 
from other nations (for example, Cilicians) were brought to Babylonia. 
A Neo-Babylonian letter says that "there are peoples of many languages 
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in Nippur under the protection of the king" (ABL 238:6). As seen from 
the Babyloniaca of Berossus, many foreigners already lived in 
Mesopotamia before the Persian invasion of the country (Schnabel, p. 
272). 

Among such strangers there were not only prisoners of war, some 
of whom had been reduced to slavery, but also voluntary emigrants. 
Some Babylonian records on the issuance of rations drafted between the 
years 590 and 575 B.C. mention many foreigners who lived at the court 
of Nebuchadnezzar II. Among them there were Lydians, Elamites, 
Cilicians, "Ionian carpenters," "people from Yavan" (Asia Minor), 
Persians (residents of the country of Parsumas), "Egyptians, who were 
the guards of the mares and monkeys" (including Pusamisku and Niku, 
well-known Egyptian names), "126 residents from Tyre," "90 sailors 
from Tyre," "8 carpenters from Byblos," and even "a fugitive from 
Media" (Melanges Dussaud, pp. 923ff.). Even Greeks served in the 
army of Nebuchadnezzar II as mercenaries: for instance, Antimenidas, 
brother of the Aeolian poet Alcaeus (ALG, vol. 1, p. 412). Most of 
these aliens and their descendants remained in Mesopotamia after its 
conquest by the Persians. 

When Mesopotamia became a satrapy of the Achaemenid empire, 
this fertile land was accessible for immigration, and many aliens began 
to settle in it. Military colonies'of different peoples were established in 
Babylonia and other satrapies. In addition, persons of foreign origin 
were often appointed to posts in the administration. For example, a third 
of all proper names in the documents from the Murasu archive in 
Nippur are non-Babylonian. These aliens included not only Iranians but 
also Egyptians, Phoenicians, Jews, Elamites, Carians, Phrygians. 
Lydians. etc. 

The number of Iranians in Babylonia grew gradually. Before the 
conquest of the country by ihe Persians only a few isolated Iranian 
names are attested in Bab/lonian texts. The number of Iranian names ir. 
Babylonian records dated in the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses is very 
small, and their bearers were usually royal officials. Under Darius I the 
references to Iranian names grow considerably. An exceptionally large 
number of Iranian names occur in the records of the fifth century B.C. 
Among these bearers of Iranian names were Persians, Medes, Sakai, 
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Areians, and representatives of many other Iranian tribes. According to 
Zacok's calculations, the Murasu texts mention "not less than 200 indi- 
viduals who either bore Iranian names, or had relatives bearing sucn 
names, or belonged to Iranian population groups" (Zadok 1977, p. 107). 
The same scholar also notes that "197 (60%) of the 316 individuals who 
ire described as Iranians and/or bore Iranian names are mentioned in the 
documents from Nippur" (ibid., p. 125). However, it is not necessary to 
think that the largest concentration of Iranians was at Nippur since most 
of the documentation for the later Achaemenid period comes from there 
(ibid., p. 126). 

Some of the Iranian names are theophorous and use the components 
Baga, Mithra, and Tlr (e.g., Bagadata, Mithradata, Tiridata, etc.). 
Babylonian scribes in fact knew that such names were theophorous 
since in a number of cases they put the determinative for gods before 
them. In passing, it can also be mentioned that in the almost completely 
broken text OECT 10, 190, dated in the reign of Cyrus, a certain Bel- 
tabni-usur, son of Suqaja, is referred to with the title "slave of (the god) 
BE-rz." The last name has been read by McEwan, the editor of the 
tablet, as Mit-ri, i.e., Mithra. However, the name and patronymic of this 
person are Babylonian. It seems therefore that the name of this god 
should be read Beri (cf. the personal name Arma-Beri in Jakob-Rost and 
Freydank, p. 17, no. 7:3, dated in the fourteenth year of Artaxerxes I, 
i.e., 451 B.C.; see also von Soden, p. 158). 

Scholars often identify bearers of Iranian names in Babylonian 
records as Persians. However, there were also representatives of many 
other Iranian tribes among them. Sometimes the ethnic origins of the 
contracting parties, officials, and witnesses are indicated in the records 
themselves. But only seven individuals are designated as Persians, eight 
as Medes, three as Choresmians, and several dozen as "Cimmerians" 
and Areians (Zadok 1977, p. 108). It is difficult, however, to distin- 
guish between Persian, Median, Choresmian, and other Iranian names 
since in most cases these tribes used similar names and spoke related 
languages without the help of interpreters. Moreover, we cannot be sure 
that these bearers of Iranian names were even Iranians in all cases since 
in the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. there were some individuals with 
Babylonian names whose parents or children bore Iranian names. Eilers 
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assumes that the bearers of Iranian names living during the reigns of 
Cyrus and Cambyses must have been Persians but that later names were 
given without any connection to the ethnic background (Eilers 1934b, 
col. 93, n. 2). It seems to me that persons referred to by Iranian names 
in the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses, and at least in the first half of the 
reign of Darius I, could only be Iranians by birth, for at least two or 
three decades must have elapsed after the Persian conquest of 
Mesopotamia in 539 B.C. before the Babylonians who had been given 
Iranian names were old enough to be mentioned in documents as con- 
tracting parties, officials, and witnesses. When a number of Iranian 
names occur in a single document and the father, son, and other relatives 
have Iranian names, the bearers of these names were certainly of Iranian 
origin. Apparently Zadok is right in suggesting that "it is reasonable to 
assume that most individuals bearing Iranian names and/or Iranian 
patronyms were actually of Iranian pedigree, unless there is evidence to 
the contrary" (Zadok 1977, p. 91). 

In several cases Iranians gave their children Babylonian, Aramaic, or 

Egyptian names. For instance, in 418 B.C. in Nippur a "Cimmerian" 

(i.e., Saka) bore the typical Babylonian name Ahusunu (EEMA 42:2). 

In 424 B.C. an Areian bore a Semitic name as well as Semitic 

patronymic (Tattannu, son .of Dadia, see EEMA 37:4-5). The 

"Cimmerians" and Areians who lived in the Nippur region in the second 

half of the fifth century B.C. usually had Semitic names. The Iranians 

Bagaina, Artabarri etc., who lived in the fifth century B.C. in Nippur. 

gave their children Babylonian names like Nidintu-Enlil and Bel-ittannu. 

On the other hand, some Babylonians gave their children Iranian names. 

For instance, a certain Ninurta-etir gave his son the Iranian name 

Tiridata. Sometimes this was a result of intermarriage. When in Nippur 

the Persian Mirxadata married the Babylonian girl Esagil-belet, daughter 

of Bel-ittannu, they gave their son the Iranian name Baga'mlri (BE 9, 48 

- TMH 2/3. 148) A document from Babylon dated in the year 494 

B.C. mentions Gambiia, daughter of Parnakka (VAS 5, 101). Gambiia 

is apparently an Iranian name and her father bore a distinct Iranian name, 

but she married a certain Zeruru, whose name is typically Babylonian. 

A certain Adabaga', son of Iddin-Nabu, witnessed a rental payment in 

Uruk in 431 B.C. (BE 9, 39). The name Adabaga'/Hadbaga' 
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(*Hadabaga-) has a clear Iranian etymology, namely "together with the 
god." However, his patronymic is Babylonian, and apparently he was 
himseii" of Babylonian or Aramean origin. Other records from the same 
period (BE 9, 9, etc.) mention another bearer of the same name, 
Hadbaga'. >on of Mizcaesu. a judge of the Sin canal district in the 
Nippur region. His patronymic is iraman and eviueniiy he was an 
Iranian himself. 

Since all the names mentioned above — Babylonian and Iranian — are 
theophorous ("by the grace of the god Ninurta," "given by the god 
Mithra," etc.), we can assume that their bearers worshipped their tradi- 
tional gods as well as foreign deities. 

As was said above, an important feature of ancient religions was that 
they were not dogmatic or intolerant of the beliefs of others. Therefore 
individuals who for whatever reasons happened to be on foreign soil 
remained faithful to their own gods but also worshipped the gods of the 
country to which they had gone. Though at the beginning of their stay 
in Babylonia the foreigners maintained their national identity, traditional 
languages, customs and cults, they gradually adapted themselves to the 
local traditions and culture. The aliens were gradually assimilating into 
the local population; they spoke Aramaic, which had become the cus- 
tomary language of conversation in Mesopotamia. They had business 
ties with each other and intermarried, sometimes adopting names with 
no connection to their ethnic background. 

Indeed, Aramaic was a very convenient language„for communication 
among peoples who came to Babylonia from all the parts of the empire. 
It is quite natural that foreigners can never speak the language of their 
new environment just the same way as the local population. Therefore 
foreigners are always easily distinguishable from the indigenous inhabi- 
tants. However, in all times there exist languages that do not tolerate 
any deviation from the grammatical norms and languages that are more 
or less indifferent to any distortion. French and English respectively can 
serve as examples of spoken languages that illustrate this principle for 
modern times. In Mesopotamia, the Babylonian dialect of Akkadian 
strictly demanded the correct use of words, grammar, and style. Baby- 
lonian scribes who made grammatical mistakes or whose style of 
writing was bad were contemptuously called "Human scribes" after the 
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scribes of the aboriginal population of northern Mesopotamia who 
wrote also in Akkadian. This would discourage the use of Akkadian by 
those who had not mastered it. The situation with Aramaic was quite 
different. Its innumerable dialects kept anyone from establishing any 
obligatory norms of the grammar. In any case, representatives of vari- 
ous nations did not observe grammatical rules and were hardly blamed 
at all for their mistakes. 

Even the Persians, the ruling nation, were integrating into the life of 
their new surroundings. In their turn, the aliens exerted a certain cultural 
influence on the Babylonians. Within several centuries all the groups of 
national minorities, except the Jews, fully disappeared in Mesopotamia. 
In that country as well as in other western satrapies of the Achaemenid 
empire, an agglomeration of nations and syncretization of their cultures 
and religions proceeded with much intensity. During Hellenistic times 
these processes continued without fundamental change. Gradually, the 
synthesis of scientific knowledge, artistic techniques, and religious 
beliefs of various nations created an essentially new material and intel- 
lectual culture. Later, this culture contributed to the triumph of 
Hellenism, the product of a synthesis of Greek culture with that of the 
nations of the East. 

These processes of syncretization were facilitated by the fact that in 
the ancient Orient there existed no national enmity, intolerance, no sense 
of superiority of one nation over another, no racial hatred. As was said 
above, in antiquity neither state nor ruling classes were interested in 
replacing languages of other nations with their own: to be exact, they 
were quite indifferent to such processes. It is true that not infrequently 
some languages were replaced with others in various countries (e.g., 
Sumerian was replaced by Akkadian in Mesopotamia, and Mannean and 
other local languages of northwest Iran were supplanted by Median). 
However, such processes occurred because of historical reasons, and no 
one tried to influence them. 

The question arises of the obligations of the subjects, including for- 
eigners, towards the Achaemenid kings. All the subjects of the empire 
had to pay the state and temple taxes imposed on them and were liable 
for the king's labor and military service. They were also obliged to be 
loyal and obedient to their rulers. In other respects individuals lived in a 
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rather mild political and ideological climate. This also explains the quite 
different political systems (monarchic, oligarchic, aristocratic, demo- 
cratic and theocranc) existing in the Achaemenid empire. And similarly 
there were no common laws or ideology binding on all subjects in the 
empire. The central or local governments did not interfere in social, 
religious, and private lives of the subjects. Free-born persons couid 
move from one place to another on business or in search of a living. 

As we have seen above, foreigners were not discriminated against in 
economic, social, and cultural life. They were spread over the whole 
country of Mesopotamia and lived side by side with the local popula- 
tion. They played an active role in different spheres of economic and 
social life, owned houses, were allotted plots of state land, and owned 
movable property. Some also served in the royal administration. But 
what was the legal status of aliens who lived in Babylonia? 

Babylonian society of the Achaemenid period consisted of citizens 
of Babylonian cities with full civic rights (mar-bane), aliens, slaves and, 
finally, various groups of glebae adscripti standing between slavery and 
freedom. Citizens included royal and temple officials, scribes, free-born 
merchants, craftsmen, and farmers of Babylonian cities. Citizens were 
members of the popular assembly (puhru) of a temple community, 
which had jurisdiction in cases involving property and family law. 
Slaves and glebae adscripti were naturally deprived of civic rights. 
Foreigners who were free-born subjects of the Persian king were 
deprived of civic rights and had no partin city (or temple) self-govern- 
ment because they did not own property within the city's communal 
land district, had no access to the Babylonian temples, and consequently 
could not become members of the popular assembly. 

Only free-born Babylonians could become members of popular 
assemblies. They had a number of economic privileges. In particular, 
they were given meat and other food of high quality from temple stores 
during religious feasts. Members of temple communities could also 
become prebendaries and receive regular income from temple property. 
Naturally, members of temple communities (and consequendy of popu- 
lar assemblies) were not interested in proselytes, with whom they would 
have to share their benefits. This lack of interest in proselytes was char- 
acteristic of other religious communities in antiquity. Therefore, not 
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even representatives of the Persian nobility could become members of 
popular assemblies and were therefore deprived of civic rights. 

However, in some cases aliens in Babylonia were settled in consid- 
erable numbers in separate and distinct places. Such aliens could estab- 
lish their own self-government, i.e., a popular assembly. For instance, 
according to a document from Babylon dated in the reign of Cambyses, 
"the assembly of the elders of the Egyptians" {puhur LU sibutu sa LU 
Misirdja) made a decision regarding lands which belonged to some 
Egyptians and carried obligations to the state (Camb. 85). One of the 
elders was Hapimena, son of Pisamis, whose name and patronymic are 
Egyptian. These Egyptians were to cultivate their plots of land together 
and share the crop among themselves. As seen from the text, a certain 
part of the city of Babylon was occupied by Egyptians, who had their 
own popular assembly that could settle matters of civil law within their 
colony. There is also other evidence of concentrated Egyptian settle- 
ments in the cities of Sippar and Nippur. For instance, "the settlements 
of the Egyptians" and "the canal of the Egyptians" are mentioned in ■ 
some Babylonian texts (e.g., BE 10, 43:5). In a number of cases several 
Egyptians appear in the same document as witnesses and contracting 
parties. This may be evidence that these Egyptians also lived in consid- 
erable numbers in distinct settlements and formed a separate cultural- 
ethnic group. A similar phenomenon was characteristic also of some 
other groups of immigrants. In Nippur and its neighborhood each dif- 
ferent ethnic group of royal soldiers had its own area under the jurisdic- 
tion of their own prefects. As early as at the beginning of the sixth 
century B.C. Ezekiel (8:1, etc.) mentions "elders" of the Jewish settle- 
ments in Babylonia, who apparently decided questions relating to the 
internal administration of these settlements and judged litigation within 
the Jewish colonies in Babylonia. 

Thus, although the strangers who lived in Mesopotamia had no part 
in the self-government of Babylonian cities, in some cases such aliens 
settled in a considerable number in separate places and could establish 
their own self-government by popular assembly. 

These self-governing minorities in Babylonia living alongside the 
popular assemblies of the citizens in many aspects resemble the politeu- 
maia of the Hellenistic period. Thus, it seems that the beginnings of the 
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politeumata go back to the Achaemenid period. Therefore the 
widespread ooiriion that Greeks established the polls system in Babylo- 
nia can hardly be rignt. Babylonians considered such communities of 
citizens primordial local bodies, since self-government of persons of 
equal status who constituted popular assemblies was typical of 
Mesopotarman cities. 

In final analysis, the Achaemenid period was a crucial epoch, during 
which the foundations were laid for important socio-economic and polit- 
ical institutions and cultural traditions which were to play a vital rcle in 
world history. The emergence of some of these institutions and tradi- 
tions has been frequentiy and unjustly ascribed to the Hellenistic or later 
periods. 
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Old Iranian Names 



*Adaka- 26 
*Ahura-data- 1 17 
*Ama-data- 136 
*Apaica- 30 
*Api£a- 30 
*Aramati- 32 
*Arasta- 30 
*Arbaka-31 
*ArbA-a-Mithra- 30 
*Arba-raiva- 30 
*Arba-8aiva- 31 
*Arbauka- 3 1 
*Arda-isa31 
*Aryaina- 31 
*Aiya-upama- 32 
*Aryavaza- 82 
*Aryazana- 81 
*Aspa-bara- 46 
*Aspa-cana- 46 
*Aspa-dasta- 46 
*Aspa-janta- 47 
*Aspam-i£a- 46 
*Asta-pana- 47 
*Asta§aibarva- 47 
*Atata-marga- 49 
"Ati-kama- 48 
"AGiya-baga- 47 
"AGiys-vista- 48 
*Atr-banu-47,49 
*Atr-5iera- 47 
*Atr-pata- 49 
*Atr-rata- 48 
■"Atr-vanu-47, 49 

*Baga-aiSa- 63 



"Baga-daina- 53 
*Baga-data- 50 
*Bagaina- 54 
*Baga-isa- 63 
*Baga-ka 107 
*3aga-kama- 55 
*Baga-masti-? 55 
*Bagam-isa- 57 
*Baga-Mi8ra- 55 
*3aga-pana- 58 
*Baga-pata- 59 
"Baga-rapa- 60 
*Baga-rauca- 60 
*Baga-srava- 60 
*Baga-stana-. 64 
*BagSvanta- 65 
*Bagavasta- 55 
*Baga-vira- 56 
*Baga-vTsa- 57 
*Bagaya- 65 
*Bagayaza- 54 
*Ba'gazuSta- 62 
"Bana-daiva- 65 
"Bara-gau- 108 
*Baraina- 65 
Braiya- 66 
*Brz~- 66 
*3izya- 6-6 



"Caita- 122 
"Casaina-? 120 
"Ci&ra-famah 129 
'Ci&rair.a- 123 
"CiGran-iauxma- 129 



Dadarsi- 68 
*Dahi£aka- 68 
*Dahyaum-i§a- 70 
*Dami-mazdah-? 68 
*Daraya-farna- 69 
DarayavaV 69 
*Darmaka- 69 
*Data-fama- 67 
*Davnatana-71 
"Dizaka- 70 
*Dflra-mizdva-71 

Famaini- 110 
*Famaka- 108 
*Fama-uxti- 109 
*Fama-zata- 110 
*Frada-famah- 86 
*Fradata-86, 114 
*Fra-gauSa- 108 
*FrasrQta- 1 1 1 
"•Fratama- 111 
*Frata-sava- 111 
*Fravarya- 112 

Gaubaruva- 72 
"Gauka- 80 
*Gau-sura- 80 
*Glrafamah- (?) 72 
*Gundaka- 80 

*Hadabaga- 25, 173 
*Ham-bazu- 81 
*Han£i- 29 
*HanSya-29 
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*Han-tuhma- 29 
*Hauma-data- 136 
*Haxabanu-26 
*HaxamaniS- 26 
*Hu-bax8ra- 132 
*Hu-daina- i31 
*Hu-data- 131 
*Hu-datana- 131 
*Hu-kiiya- 132 
*Hu-mata- 83 
*Hu-nigama-, 83 
*Hu-para- 138 
*Hu-rana- 138 
*Huva-frya- 134 
*Hu-vara-vlra- 135 
*Hu-varta-aspa- 135 
*Hu-vastana- 135 
*Hu-vax8ra- 133 
*Hu-vrzana- 135 
*Hva-gama- 83 
♦Jamaspa- 142 

♦Jlvaka- 144 

*Kaika-94 
*Kaka89 
*Kamaka-90 
Kambujija- 90 
*Kara-dara-93 
*Karataka94 
*Kaufai£a- 94 
*Kavi-usadan- 96 
*Krta-tauma- 94 
Kuru-94 

*Mad-banu- 96 
*Manu§-tanu- 98 
Marduniya- 98 
Mazda- 102 
*Mazda-aiSa- 102 
*Mazda-bigna- 102 
"Mazda-isa-99 
*Mazdaka- 99 
\Mazdaya 99 
Mazda-yasna- 100 
*Mazda-yazna- 100 



*Mi9ra- 100 
* MiSra-brzana- 100 
*Mi8ra-data- 100 
*Mi8raina- 101 
*Mi8ra-rata- 101 

*Naba-auga- 104 
*Naba-bauga- 104 
*Nababrzana- 103 
-Nafaina- 105 
*Naiba-vrda- 105 
*Narya-bigna- 106 
*Naryaspa- 105 
*Nava-gaza- 106 
*Navaina- 107 
*Ni-naka- 106 

*Padaka- 107 
*Papaka- 108 
*Pari-saka-110 
*Pamu- 110 
*Paru-hata-lll 
*ParuSyati-116 
*Pati-iza- 112 
*PatinaSa-113 
*PatiStana- 112 
*Pa9ra-parsa- 66 
*Pa8y-aisa-112 
*Paviya- 107 
*PiSiya- 114 
*Pi8riya- 114 
*PrSanta-data- 114-15 

*Ragvaina- 116 
*Rata-xsa8ra-117 
*Raudata- 1 17 
*Rauxsna-data- 118 
*RauxSna-pata- 118 
*Razma-arva- 1 17 
*Razma-hu-arga- 117 
*Rbu-31 
*R§ama- 33 
*R5ita- 32 
*RSayaka- 35 
*Rta- 35,36, 45 
*Rta-ama- 40 



"Rta-ba- 35 
"Rta-banus 35 
*RtabIn- 35 
*Rta-fama- 40 
*Rta-humanah- 38 
"Rtam-bara- 3S 
*Rta-miga- ^0 
*Rta-misa-40 
*Rta-nafa- 40 
*Rta-pata- 41 
*Rta-raiva-41,43 
*Rta-rauca- 44 
*Rta-sura- 44 
*Rta-3(y)ata- 44 
*Rta-upama- 45 
*Rta-viSa- 40 
*Rtaxsa?a- 37 
*Rta-xSara- 36 
*Rvaina- 45 

*Sakita- 119 
*Sata-vaisa 144 
*Skau8ilea-, 87 
♦Skudrva- 87 
*Spa-uda- 87 
Spitama- 88 
*Srauma- 120 
*Sravanta- 120 
*Stuna- 119 
*SQta- 120 
*Sya-brza-, *Sya- 

bizana-? 122 
*Syatahma- 121 
*Syataina- 120, 122 
*Syati- 121 
*Syati-brzana- 121 
*Syava- 119 
*$ya-zata- 123 

*Tata- 124 
*Tati- 124 
*Tavaniya- 130 
"Taviya- 129 
*TTra- 125 
"Tin- 125 
"Tlri-bazu- 127 
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Tlri-data 127, 171 
"Tln-famah- 128 
*Tiri-kama- 125 
*Tiryama- 128 
*Tirya-vahu- 126 
*Tuvana- 130 
*Tuvaniya- 129 

*Us/zma- 139 
Utana- 84 
*Uxda-famah- 131 

*Vahl-bara- 136 
"Vahuka- 133 
*Vahu-mana- 132 
*Va(h)uS, 133 
*Vahya-132 
*Vahya-bara- 132 



*Vahya-gama- 132 
*Vahyas-para 139 
*Vanata- 137 
*Vaiana- 138 
*Varaza- 138 
*Varta-aspa- 135 
*Vauka 133 
*Vidata- 100 
Vidarna-, 130 
*Vidrna- 130 
Vindafamah- 103, 

136, 142 
*Vispa-isa- 88 
*Vispa-parva 139 
*Vispa-tarva- 87 
*Vi§ta-baujana- 88 
♦Vistana- 139 
*Vrdiya- 138 



*Vrzana- 135 

*XSaita- 27 
*X§aya- 86 
XSayarsan- 82 
*Xvar-data- 134 
*Xvarsadata- 84 
*Xvar-vana8a- 83 
*Xvar-zuSta- 84 

*Yama- 85 

*Zangana- 143 
♦Zantuvaisa- 144 
*Zanuka- 143 
*Zata-vahya- 143 
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Abastanu 85, 105 
*AbistIna- 85 
*Abi-stata- 159 
Ahsanu 158 
Arazu 45 
*Avahana- 76 
Bigni 25 
Hambaru 81 



Handldu, a city 77 
Haraiva 163, 165 
HarOiva- 163 
Hindu- 40 

Humad£su 7, 40, 43, 
" 44, 46, 47, 48, 55, 
59, 62, 66, 83, 93, 
106, 112, 117, 



134, 151, 157 
(H)uvadaicaya 151 
Parsumas 64, 95, 

145, 157 
*Syataina- 122 
Varaza-rnaiSana- 138 
*Xsana- 158 



Old Iranian Words 



"-abisiana- 85 
adi- 2r 
ajxru- 169 
-aina- 66 
-ai£a 20, 94,102 
ap-30 
apadana- 20 
*arazapania- 7 
*arda-isa 31 
ar^d- 31 



aram.matay- 32 
arstibara- 46, i-'4 
"arva- 45 
*aryazan2-81 
asa- 17 
asp-ast 1 6 
aspa- 16, 46 
*a6iya- 48 
"air- 49 
baga- 50, 107 



bar- 12 
bumi- 67 
daiva 167-6S 
*dantu- 144 
*dasi- ,*dasya- 50 
-data) 112 
-data 50, 82, ] 12 
"databara- 42 
""farnah- 108 
*fras-9 
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*frasakara- 9 
•frastavan 114 
*gai9apati- 7, 8 
*gamb-71 
*ganza-bara-61 
gaosura SO 
*gau-bara- 108 
*gaz(a) 106 
*hamara-kara- 36 
'hambara-81 
*handaisa- 18 
*ha8ya-pa-ka- 47 
humata- 83 
(h)varazmu- 67 
-iba- 85 
-ita 119 
-ica- 30 
jiva- 144 
*kacaka-, *kan£aka- 

93 
*kaufa- 94 
*kika-93 
*krsaka-93 
magu- 166 
*maisa- 144 



*marza- 98 
"masan- 99 
-mizda-. 70 
*mrdva- 98 
*nafta- 105 
"napat- i05 
*paridaida- 20 
-pama 108 
patal31 
*pati-7, 113 
*patifrasa- 9 
*pati-arda-31 
pa8ra-66 
*pi8ft-baga- 38 
pitwa- 38 
raod-117 
*rata-117 
sak-119 
*5am- 120 
*sparda-, 87 
sraoman- 120 
stana- 85 

*§(y)ata- 121, 122 
*U"rx- 161 
*tux- 29 



*upa-jata 11 
*uiabari- o0 
u§a-60 
*u§ta- 60 
*uzbarya 14 
"uzQta-bara- <~A 
vaisa- 144 
*vaisapu9ra- 158 
*vardana-pati 6 
-varzana-pati- 66 
*vastrabara 52 
*vi-sQta-bara- 64 
*vrda- 100 
*visa-pu9ra- 26 
*vida-fr5sa- 10 
*vistar-bara- 7, 52 
vi§ta- 139 
*vrta- 150 
xvamaka 108 
x5a?apavan- 6 
x§aeta27 
*zanu- 143 
zantu- 144 



Babylonian Equivalents of Iranian Words 



ah§ad(a)rapannu6, 

49 
ammar akal 36 
Appadan 169 
ap-padatum 134 
arazapanata7 
ard/tabu 58, 129, 

169 
Arumaja 52, 53, 

127, 162-63 
aspastu 16 
aspastua, 80 
aspatu 16 
astabami 93 
Bahtaru'iti 165 
baru 11-12 
dargiS 169 



da5(§)iia 35, 49, 79 
data 9, 42, 134 
databara9,41-42 
Gandaruitu 165 
Gandarasunu 165 
ganzabara sa bit ilani 

62 
ganzabaru7, 60, 61, 

62 
gardu 6, 17, 38, 54, 

166 
dargis 169 
gardupatu 3 1 
Gimirraja 159, 160- 

62 
gitepatu 7, 8 
hamarakara- 8, 36 



Hurzimaja 164 
Indumaja 165 
ipraskku 9 
kalammari 1 1 
karballatu 169 
mitiprasu 9-10, 79 
maguSu 144, 166 
padl7,57 
parastamu 114, 118, 

145 
Parsaja 157 
pasa'du 16 
patparasu9. See 

also mitiprasu 
pit(i)pabaga 38 
rabarabaranu 143 
umarzanapata 6, 66 
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umasupitru 158 
uppadetu 7, 134 
uppajatu 11 
ustabari 59-60 



ustarbaru 7, 52, 86, 
104, 106, 111, 
113, 116, 119, 
123, 127 



ustiamu 7 

uzbaru 14,28,33, 

80 
uzuuttabarra 64 



Other Akkadian Words 



abaiakku 83, 102 

ardu 27, 51,71, 121 

baktu 65 

banaikanu 68 

bar bayta 26, 34 

bel pehau 5 

b£l t£mi 123 

bit as-pa-tum 16 

bit killi 84 ' 

bit mar Sam 15 

bit qasti 18 

deku 97 

eqluu Sa sarri 13 

hatru 15, 17-18, 39, 
69, 86, 87, 88, 
97, 102, 103, 105, 
112, 128, 15 

hltu 74 

ilku 15, 39, 48, 80 

ina muhhi dati 134 

karu77 

kasiru- 62 

kizu 103 

magullaja 132 • 

mahi§£ 36 



mar bane 105, 175 
mar blti 26, 30, 32, 

34 
mar Iarri38 
mar sipri 68 
marat Sarri 117 
ma§ak tilli 159 
masennu 38 
mudallihu 102 
mukll appati 150 
paqdu 5, 31, 36, 53, 

68, 115 
paqdu §a bit ilan 135 
paqdu §a mat 5 
pardfisu 20 
pehatBabili 6 
pShatu 5 
puhru 175 
puhur 176 
qallu 45 
rab birti 56 
rab blti 53, 61, 64, 

106, 109 
rab duri 56 
rabkadani 164 



rab-ka$iri 7, 60, 61, 

62 
rab tamkari 43 
reS sarri 54, 59, 100, 

122, 129, 149 
riqis qabli 16, 18 
sab sarri 71 
sa muhhi datu 43 
sa muhhi gine 48 
sakin ^£mi 5 
saknu 5, 39, 56, 127, 

165 
saknu Samati 5 - ■•- 
sandabakku, title of 

governors of 

Nippur 85 
seplru38 
susanu 17, 36, 50, 

71,72,85,97, 

103,110, 125, 

137, 153 
tabihg 15 
z£ru §a sarri 13 



Words in Other Languages 



Arabic 
jihbidh 8 

Aramaic 
detabra 41 

GZBR 61, 101 



HMRKR 36 

HRZMY' 67 

MR" 34 



Armenian 



pet 



Bs 



Egyptian 



66 



Elamite 
karamaras 11 

kurta§ 151 
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partetaS 20 




Middle Persian 


Parthian 




pir-ra-is-sa-ik-qa 


9 


dadwar -r I 


d'dbr 


-1 


daddabarra/datubara 


daywar 41 


dtbr 


41 




41 


kak 89 


pep' 


38 


gi-sa-bat-ti-is 


7 


Old Inaian 


ry- 


-»*^ 


Greek 




rdha- 31 


Sogdian 




paradeisos 


20 


tak$- 29 


b'n 


67 


satrapSs 


6 




bysh (=Bes) 


67 






Ossetic 


Yinb-, ymp- 


71 


Man.-Parthian - 


Axsar 36 


pc-f'z- 


106 


frgws- 


108 









People 



Abdi-Isis, a dassiia 49 
Abigni, f. of Numingu 30, 107 
Achaemenes, a prince 26,13 1 
Adabaga', son of Iddin-Nabu 172 
— /Hadbaga', son of Mizdaesu, a 

judge 9, 81, 102, 172-73 
Ahabanus" , Ahiabanus 26 
Ahiamanus, a prince 26, 27, 86, 

" 158 
Ahratu§ 27, 50 
AhSanu 158 

Ahseti, s. of Baga-pata 28, 59 
— , f. of Bel-bulissu 28 
— , s. of Kamakka 27-28, 90, 

157 
Ahusunu, a Saka 172 
Ahu'u, s. of Zimakka' 144 
Aisaridar, a Persian official 28 
Aldasu, s. of Altenna 149 
Alexander the Great 64, 65, 99, 

103 
AlogunS, a concubine of 

Artaxerxes 1 28 
Altenna, f. of Aldasu 149 
Amesuris, mother of Artaxerxes I 

2S. 29, 158 
Amisiri', a Persian noblewoman 

28.41,96 



Amisire, a Persian princess 158 
Ammadatu 29, 136. See also 

Ummadatu 
Ammazaia, an expensive slave 

woman 141 
Amunutapunahti 59 
Amurkiki, s. of Tihupardesi was 
the foreman of a Susanu 
group, 125 
Anbadus 81 
Andia, concubine of Artaxerxes I 

58 
Ansiia, a Persian at 

Nebuchanezzar's court 29,156 
Antumma', s. of Barzu 29, 66 
Anu-sar-usur (probably the 

governor of Uruk) 76 
Apia, s. of Bel-etir 63 
— , f. of Enlil-sum-iddin 105 
— , s. of HarmahT 143 
— , s. of Harrimaz, an Areian 82 
Appiesu, f. of Nabu-Balassu-iqbi 

29 
Aqubu, s. of Dabama' 67 
Arad-Gula. a slave of Situnu 1 19 
Araha. See Nebuchadnezzar IV 
Arahu 30 
Arbakes, a general 3 1 
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Arbakka, slave of Tattannu 31 
' Axbaku 3 1 
Artsmihri, s. of Partasamu 30, 

111 " 
Arbareme, a prince 30, 71, 87 
Arbarios, the "chief of horsemen" 

30 
• Arcana, a fief holder 30 
Arbatema', a Persian 31, 158 
Arbuka', s. of Baga-haja 31, 53 
Arbukku, foreman at the royal 

estates 31 
Ardesi, woman landowner 31, 35 
Ar'ennu, employer of a 

Babylonian manager 31 
Ariapanu, employer of a 

Babylonian manager 32 
Ariaupamma 32 
Ariayarshan, an official in Egypt 

127 
'RNTBW 35 
Arramati, a slave-owner in 

Tabanu 32 
Arrisutu, a prince 32, 63, 80, 

158 
Arsama, Arsames, satrap of 

Egypt 33-35, 51, 88, 116, 

142, 158, 163 
Arsekka', steward of Ardesi 31, 

35 
Arsites 32 
— , satrap of Hellespontine 

Phrygia 102 
'R$M, satrap of Egypt 33 
Ana[...] 44 
Arts 35. 42 
Artabanos 35 

Anabanu. Persian official 35 
Anabarri 172 
Anabi35 
Artadata 35 
Artafemes 40 

Anagatu, a slave woman 35, 44 
Anahsar, an official 36, 94 
Artahsassu, "Anaxerxes" 37 
AnakSatsu 133 



Artahumanu, a woman 38 

Anamabar, s. of Sin-etir 39 

Artamas 45 

Anambar, s. of Bel-ibni 39 

— , s. of Sin-Stir 39-40 

— , chief steward 38-39 

Artamissa, s. of Bagakamu 40, 

55 
Anamisu 40 
Anamrna', a witness 40 
Ananapa', a fief holder 40 
Anaparna', a land owner 40-41 
— , s. of Hambazu' 41, 81 
Anapati, an official 41 
Anarios, satrap of Babylonia 35, 

41, 43, 97 
Artarus. See AnaruSu 
Anarusu, merchant in HumadeSu 

43 
Artareme/u, f . of ManuStanu, a 
prince 41, 43, 96-97, 118, 
158 
Artasata44 
Artasumi, a slave of Gubaru 44, 

79 
Artasyras44 

Artaumanu, a landowner 44, 45 
Anaxerxes 1 x, 37, 82, 97, 102; 

wives of 158 
Anaxerxes II 12, 15, 37, 79, 133 
* Anaxerxes III 37, 64, 133. See 
also UmakuS 
•RTDT, f. ofPRSNDT 114 
Artembares 38 
Artim, wet nurse of a princess 

44-45, 117, 120 
['1RTM. SeeAnimu 
'RTMTR40 
Artoxares, Paphlagonian eunuch 

36 
Anuhumana', owner of Artupam 

44, 45 
Artupam, slave of Anuhumana' 

45 
AnurQ[...], s. of Batraparsa', f. of 
Pamuma' 45, 110 
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Arumaina', father of Nabu-muSg- 

:iq-uucie =15 
Arza'45 

Asapasin, owner of a slave 45 
Aspa'. owner of a slave ^6 
Aspabar, a lance oearer 46 
Aspadas 46 

Aspa'dasta, f. of Bagamfri 46, 56 
Aspamislu. an official 46, 139 
Aspazanda', an Areian 47 
Aspumetana', s. of Asputatika 

43,46,47,106, 117 
Asputatika 46, 47 
Astapanu, a fief holder 47 
Astusebarma', s. of Habarda' 47, 

81 
AtarbanuS, s. of Bagadata, judge 

47, 50, 136 
AtarSitra', a slave 29, 47 
AteamuStu, an official 48 
Atebaga', f. of Ispaudu 47, 87 
Ateiana', s. of Maqamqam 48 
Atikam, son of Abiabu 48 
AtimuSti, s. of Umurii 48, 137 
Atrata' 48 
Atrumanu', f. of Napiani, an 

Areian 49, 105 
AttaluS, s. of Bagadata 49, 51 
' Attamarga' a land owner 49, 96 
Attarapata , a slave of Arta 35, 49 

Ba-ga-[.„], a landowner 63 

Bagal71 

Baga, son of AhratuS, an Areian 

50, 163 

Bagabigna, f. of Tattannu 50 
BagablnaSi, d. of Puhhuru 50 
Bagadata (name) 50-53, 171 
Bagadata, f. of Bel-eres" 52 
— , f. of Harmahi 5 1 
— , Babylonian in Manahu 30, 

51 
— , f. of Nana-iddin 53 
— , f. of Bgl-nadin 52-53 
— , "DINGIR.MES-da-a-ta" 50- 

51, 155 



— , a temple slave 51 

3uga 'data. i. of Bagaziibtu 5 1. 63 

— , s. of Kaka, an Areian 51, 90, 

127, 163 
3agadatu. f. of Atarbanus 47, Ba- 

ga-Lar-i'...|-hu-iU 62 
— , a fief holder 51, 111 
— , slave of Ispitama' 34, 88 
Bagadenu. an Elamite 53 
'Bagafarr.es 65 

Baga-haja. f. of Arbuka' 31, 53 
— , f. of Sammu 120 
Bagaina. s. of Atrata' 48, 54 
— , a judge 54 
— , an Iranian 165 
— , f. of Nidintu-Enlil 54, 172 
Baga'ina. s. of Zimakka' 54, 144 
Bagajazu. s. of PSpaku 54, 107, 

109 
— , f. of Tattannu 55, 163 
Bagakamu, f. of Artamissa 55 
Bagakanna. SeePagakanna 
Bagamasta 55 
Bagamihi, a fief holder 56 
— , an ustarbaru official 52, 55 
Bagamlri, s. of Aspa'dasta 46, 56 
— , an official 56 
Baga'mlri, garrison commander 

in Babylon 56. 104, 127 
— , s. of Mitradata 57, 100, 118, 

172 
Bagamma', f. of [...]-ha-ka-a' 55, 

145 
Bagapa', governor of Babylon 

57, 58, 141 
Bagapa'. See also Baga-pana 
Baga'pada. SeeBagapata 
Bagapaios, a son of Artaxerxes I 

58 
Bagapana, a land owner 58, 169 
Bagapanu, f. of TTrakam 59,125 
Baga-pata (q.v.), son of Nabu-zgr- 

iqiSa 29 
Bagapata, f. of AhsSti 59 
— , f. of Bagazustu 59, 165 
— , s. of Nabu-zer-iddin 59 
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— , s. ofPirmizdi59, 101, 114 
Bagapates in Greek sources 59 
Bagaphanes, treasurer of Babylon 

59 
Bagarapa, an ustabari official 59 
— , s. ofUnat60, 137 
BagaruS, owner of a house 60 
Baga'saru, unidentified 62 
— , the royal treasurer in Babylon 

60, 114 
Bagasaru, a land owner 62 
Baga'siru, s. of Humagammu 62, 

83 
Bagauru 62 
Bagavira 56 
Bagazusui, a "foreman of the 

Indians," 54 
— , an official 62-63 
— , s. of Bagadata 51, 63, 165 
— , s. of Bagapata, foreman of 

the Indians 59, 63 
— , f. of Mitradata 63, 100 
— , s. of Parure, 63, 112, 165 
Bagenna'. SeeBagaina. 
Bagesu, a land owner 63, 85 
Bagesu, an interest collector 63- 
64 

— , a land owner 64, 80 

— , s. of Keprada'/Deprada', an 
Areian 64, 94 

Bagi'azu, official at Eanna temple 
54, 154 

Bagiesu 56 

Bagiianu 64 

Bagindu, an Elarnite 157 

— , a Persian 29.64. 156, 157 

Bagistanes, a nobleman 64 

Bagisu. See Bagesu 

Bagoas, a eunuch 64 

Bagophanes, Persian commander 
in Babylon 65 

Bagundu, s. of A-mur-re-e-a 65 

Balatu 108 

— . s. of Tirijama 12S 

-Banade'u, f. of lamma 65, 84 

Bardiya. See Barziya, Gaumata 



the Magian 
B arena', a foreman of immigrants 

65 
Bariki, s. of HuruSadatu, an 

Areian 84 
Barikia, s. of lsparda, manager of 

ParnuS87, 110 
— , s. of Rusunpatu 118 
Bariki-ili, the agent of lamma 85 
BarraguSu. SeeParaguSu 
Baruqa, a slave of Nabarzanu 103 
Barzienna, a high official 65 
Barziya 66. See also Gaumata 

the Magian 
Barzu, f. of Antumma' 66 
Batraparsa', s. of [Pi?-ri-ia ...] 

45,66, 114 
Bel-[...], f. ofMitra 100 
Bel-ab-usur, a debtor 48 
— , bailiff ofUmartaspa' 135 
Bel-ahhe-erlba, a wimess 153 
Bel-ahhiani, a slave of Sata\ima' 

122" 
Bel-ah-iddin, s. of Rusunpatu 

118 
— , f. ofTlripama' 128 
Bei-apla-usur, s. of Umahhatre" 

133 
B5l-bulissu, iprasakku in the 

royal household 9 
Bel-epus, f. of Satabarzana 121 
Bel-ereS, son of Bagadata 52 
Belesys 6 

B£l-eteranni, slave of Tattannu, 4 
Bgl-etir, f. of Apia 63 
— , a courier 151 
— . a slave of Bagasaru 60 
Bei-ibni, slave of Pamus 110 
— , s. of Sezata', an Areian 123 
Bfel-iddin, slave of Arrisittum 33 
— , f. of Hldata* 82 
— , son of Ittj-Marduk -balatu 18 
Bel-iqlsa, an Elarnite scribe 150 
Bel-iqsur, seller of a donkey 1 09 
Bel-ittannu, slave of Arrisntum 
32 
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— , s. of Ba-ga-tar-(...]-h.u-su 62 
— . s. of IStabbuzana'. an Areian 

89, 172 
— , a lessor 127 
— , an official 56 
— . a sen be -interpreter z\ 
— , nephew of Udarna' 130 
— , an ustarbaru official 52 
— , s. of Zatame, an assistant 

overseer 1-3 
Bel-lumur, temple administrator 

135 
Bel-nadin, f. of Bagadata 52 
— , s. of Bagadata 53, 164 
Bgl-tabni-usur, son of Suqaja 171 
Bel-usursu, a slave of Artasata 44 
— , slave of Mitrata 101 
Belsunu, a fief holder 56 
— , governor of Babylon. 6, 49, 

88 , 
— , a judge 9, 88, 134 
— , s. of Keprada'/Deprada' 94 
Bessos 66 

BGPT. SeeBagapata 
Biesu, f. of Munnatu 66, 103 
Birakka',f.of$eta'67, 122 
Bisa, son of Hasdaja, a petty 

official 38 
Bumasa, a Median 67, 156 
Bunene-ibni, son of Bel-na'id 

155 
Bupares, satrap of Babylonia 67 

Cambyses II 16, 17, 20, 77, 90- 

93, 109, 158; religious 

policies 168 
Cardascia, G. x 
Cyaxares 160 
Cyrus (name) 94 
Cyrus I 95 
Cyrus II 95, 101, 156, 162; 

capture of Babylon 72; 

attempts to reestablish 

normalcy in Babylonia 3; 

religious policies 168; 

Babylonian cylinder of 90, 



95; date of end of reign 92-93 
C>rus the Younger 15. 31. 79, 
116 

Dabdama', f. of Aqubu 67 
Dadaparna . a Choresmi^n 67-63, 

164-65 
—, f. of Pur hat 68, 111 
Dadadu, a prince 68, 98, 100 
— . a land owner 68 
Dahizakka', f. of Sa-ahiia-atalla' 

68 
Da'mamiasta, f. of Bsl-bullisu 68 
Darius (name) 68-69 
Darius I 7, 46, 69, 136, 145, 

162, 165; reforms of 5, 10- 

11,15; reorganizes satrapies 3 
Darius II x, 30, 69, 98; wives of 

115 
Darius III 64, 65, 69 
Darmakka', f. of Patistana' 69, 

112 
Darpama', f. of Uspara' 70, 139 
— , s. of Karge 69-70, 93 
Dataphemgs 67 
Demisi, s. of Tumunu, a Saka 

70, 122, 130, 159 
Deprada'. SeeKgprada' 
Didea, s. of Urtagu 150 
DINGIR.ME$-da-a-ta 50 
Dizaka', a fief holder 70 
Duhumisda', a creditor 70 
Dundana' a prince 70, 158 
Durmusdu*, f. of Iddin-Bgl 71 

Ea-bullissu, s. of Mizdabigin 102 
— , steward of Queen Parysaus 

96. 115 
Ea-ibni, distributor of provisions 

38 
Ea-zittisu, s. of Uhdaparba, a 

slave 131 
Eilers, W. x 
Enlil-aSabsi-iqbi, near Nippur 

100, 138 
Enlil-sum-iddin, a member of the 
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Murasu house 33, 34, 52, 

125, 130, 131, 143 
— , son of Apia 105 
Enlil-suppg-muhur, manager of 

Arsama33 
Esagil-belit, daughter of Bel- 

ittannu 57, 172 
Esarhaddon 160 
Efirtu, a slave woman 106, 156 

Fradates 86 
Fratafemes 86. 

Gambiia, d. of Parnaka, a land 

owner 71,109, 172 
Gaumata the Magian 66, 74 
Gimillu, an official 75 
Girpama', slave of Arbareme 30, 

71,87 
Gobryas 72, 79, 1 17. See also 

Gubaru 
Gryprn, a Parthian name 72 
Gubaru, first Persian governor of 

Babylonia, 539 B.C. 72-73, 

91-92, 131 
— , governor of Babylonia and 

Across-the-River under Cyrus 

II and Cambyses, c. 535-25 

B.C. 3, 73-78, 103, 108, 

123, 140, 155, 160-61 
— , spear-bearer of Darius I 74, 

79 
— , governor of Babylonia under 

Darius II. 420-17 B.C. 5, 

27, 49, 79-80, 117 
Gukka'. s. of Hanani-iama, a 

slave 80 
Gunaakka', s. cf Gundaljca'' 64, 

79, 80 
— , s. ofTigra' 80, 125 
Guraiau, a tenant 127 
Gusurri', s. of LabaSi 80, 124, 

125 
Guzanu, an officer 56 



81 
Kadbaga'. See Adabaga' 
Hambazu', f. of Artaparna' 81 
Kanani-iam, f. of Gukka' 80 
Hananu-Jama, s. of Udama' 130 
Hanni', s. of Udarna' 131 
Hapimena, son of Pisamis, an 

Egyptian 176 
Harbakka31 
Haridapii, a manager of Pa-ap-[...] 

81 
Harizanu, f. of Ninurta-ah-iddin 

82 
— , f. of Samasaja, 81 
— , f. of Sumaja 82 
Harmahl, f. of Apia 143 
— , s. of Bagadata51 
— , slave of ManuStanu 97 
Harrimaz, f. of Apia 82 
Hldata' son of Bel-iddin 82 
Hindukka 86 
Hinz, W. x 
Hisiarsu82 
Hitibel, a courier 151 
HMDT' 137 

Humagammu, f. of Baga'siru 83 
Hurnaitu, the wife of Manna-kl- 

Istari 83 
Humardatu. SeeUmardatu. 
Humata, f. of Tiriparna' and 

Tlribaza' 83, 128 
Humban-tahrah. Seelmbadara' 
Hungamu, f . of Nana-iddin 83 
Huxunnatu, a royal steward S3 
Hurusadatu, f. of Bariki, an 

Areian 84, 163 
Huruzustu, an official 84 
Hiising. G. x 

Huia[...j\ s. of Pagakanna, 
governor of Babylon and 
Across-the-River 84, 107 
HWMDT 137 
Hydames 130 
Hvstanes. See Ustanu 



Habarda', f. of Astusebarma' 47, 



Iddin-Nabu, seller of a slave 157 
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IhSe, a land owner 85 

Ilu-lindar. a guarantor :^r a debtor 

126 
Imbadara', ancestor of Bel-ahhe- 

eriba 153 
inaacamu. See Munaapamu ana 

Umintapama'. 
Induka'.a tenant 86 
Indukka, m. of Tutu 86, 130 
Intaphemes 103. 136 
Ipradata, son of the prince 

AhiamanuS 26-27, 86, 158 
Iprasakku9 
Ipraduparna', an ustarbaru 

official 44, 86, 111 
Iqisa, s. of Kansakka' 93 
Iql§a\ s. of Zanganu, a fief holder 

143 
Irdabanus 35 
Irtasduna, Queen 7 
Iskuduru, f. of Ispataru, an Areian 

86-87, 138 
Iskutikku, slave of Girpama' 71, 

87 
Isparda, f. of Barikia 87 
Ispatara', a witness 87 
Ispatara', s. of Iskuduru, an 

Areian 87 
Ispatara', s. of Patiduru'u 87, 113 
Ispataru, s. of Iskuduru, an 

Areian 86, 163 
Ispaudu, s. of Atebaga', a land 

owner 87 
Ispesu, f. of Sun-iddin 88 
Ispitama', a satrap 34, 51 
Ispltammu, foreman of the army 

scribes 88 
Ispltammu, a land owner 88 
Ispltammu, s. of Patfisu, an 

official 88 
Ispitamu, s. of Pate^u 1 12 
IStabuzana', f. of Bel-ittanu, an 

Areian 89 
Istabuzana' (q.v.), a judge of the 

Sin canal district 9, 57, 86, 

88-89. 115, 134, 139 



Itti-Marduk-balam, of the Egibi 

house 13.40, 111 
Itti-Marduk-balatu, an official 

connected with temples 135 

Jaciih-ili. a rent collector 23 

Kaka, mentioned in a list 90 
— , f. of Baga'data and Tiridata. 
, an Areian 51. 90. 127 
— , f.ofUza90, 141 
Kakia, a Mede 89, 155 
Kalba, an official 75 
Kalbija, a creditor 51 
Kamakka, f. of Ahsgti 27, 90, 

157 
Kansakka', f. of Iqisa 93 
Kardara,- a slave woman 43, 93 
Karge, f. of Darpama' 93 
Kargus, foreman of the lance 

bearers 93, 110 
Kartakku, f. of Nidintu-Samas 94 
Karam, f. of Nariaspi 94, 105 
Keki, a witness 94 
Keprada', f. of Bagesu and 

BelSunu 64, 94 
— yDeprada', f. of Marza', an 

Elamite 98 
Keritunah' 72 

Kidin-Bel, agent of Zatame 143 
Kidinnu-Bgl, s. of Patiridata, a 

slave 112 
Kl-Sln, slave of Ustanu 141 
K'k, a Choresmian name 89 
Kupfisu, a wimess 94 
KuraS.f. of Mardu 95,156 
Kur-ka93 

Kurra3u,f.ofMardG98 
Kurullaja, a "slave of UStanu 140 
Kusdana', a land owner 95 
Kusur-Ea, s. of Sln-ahh5-bullit 

18 
Kusuraia, a man in Sippar 77 

LabaST, the crown-prince's 
manager 38 
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— , steward of Dundana' 70 
— , f. of GuSurri' 80, 124, 125 
— , s. of Umahhatrg, a foreman 

132 
Lalhenna, f. of Zabirija 150 
Laqip, overseer of the garda 38 
Liblut, collector of rent in the 

Sin canal district 9 
Ludaku, son of Bel-ah-iddin, the 

steward 41,96 

Madbannu, a Median refugee 96 
Madumltu, a Persian 

noblewoman 28, 41, 96, 115, 
156 
Mankija, Manus'tanu's slave 97 
Manna-ki-Istaria, of the Egibi 

house 83 
ManuStanu, s. of Artareme, a 
prince 36, 42, 96-98, 133, 
137 
Mardonios 98 
Mardu, s. of KurraSu, a charioteer 

95, 98, 149 
Marduk-ibni, an accountant 36 
Marduk-nasir-apli, chief of the 

Egibi house 61, 136 
Marduk-§um-iddin, f. of Miiraen 

102 
Marduka, treasurer in Liduma 

151 
Marduknija, master of Unuatta 

137 
Mardunija, a land owner 93 
— , unidentified 98 
— , a steward of Dadarsu 98 
Mardunugas, an Elamite name 9S 
Viarza, ar, Elamiie 157 
Masanni, who delivered some 

bricks 99 
Masdiesu, s. of Sarru-il-u-a, a fief 

holder 99 
Masduku, a judge 99 
Mayrhofer, M. x 
Mazaios, a Babylonian satrap 99 
Mazdaisna' 99 



Megabyzos 97 

Megapanos 58 

Menostangs. See ManuStanu 

Merodach-Baladan II 17 

Mi'da', slave of DuhumiSda' 70, 

100 
Mithradata 171 

— , treasurer in Babylon 61, 101 
Mithredath, a treasurer in 

Babylon 101 
Mithrenes 101 
Mithridates 100 
Mithrobarzanes in Greek 100 
Mithropastes, s. of Arsites 102 
Mitra, s. ofBeJ-[..J 100 
Mitrabarzana 100 
Mitradata (name) 100 
— , slave of Enlil-§um-iddin 126 
— , agent of the MuraSu firm 100 
— , an official 100, 129 
— , f. of Baga'miri 57, 100, 118, 

172 
— , s. of BagazuStu, steward of 

Dadarsu 63, 68, 100 
Mitraen, s. of Marduk-lum-iddin, 

an agent of Tattannu 101 

— , s.ofU-[...]- d Sln 101 
Mitrata, f. of Nidintu 101 
— , a land owner 101 
Mirxaupasta 102 
Mizdabigin, f. of Ea-Bullissu 

102 
MizdaeSu, f. of Adabaga' 25, 102 
Misbaturma 87 
MTRBZN 100. 
MTRYN 102 
Mukin-apli. f. of Nabu-mit- 

ubaliit 115 
Mundapamu, governor of 

Babylonia 103 
Munnatu, s. of Biesu 66, 103 
— , s. of Nana-iddin 103 
— , s. ofUma'piria 103, 134 
MuSezib, s. of Nabu-bullissu 122 

Na'id-Slpak, s. of Gundakka' 80 
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Nabarzanes, a general and 

chiliarch in Babylon 103 
Nabarzanu 103 
Nabonidus 3 

Nabu-apla-iddin, a debtor 15 
Nabu-apla-iddin. master or" :i 

siave 42 
Nabu-ah-ittannu, a Babylonian 31 
NabG-ahhe-bullit, governor of 
Babylonia under Nabonidus 
and Cyrus I 3 
Nabu-ahhe-bullit, f. of Usma 138 
Nabu-ahhe-iddin, the chief of the 

Egibi house 152, 154 
Nabu-balassu-iqbi, s. of Appiesu 

29 
Nabu-bullissu, f. of Satenna' and 

Mu&zib 122 
Nabu-gallibi, a slave of Bagasaru 

61 
NabQ-ittannu, a financial official 

8 
Nabu-ittannu, an agent of Mitraen 

102 
Nabu-kasir, another name of one 

Tlridata 127 
NabQ-le'G 149 
Nabu-mit-uballit, son of Mukln- 

apli, a judge 11 5 
Nabu-nSdin-ahi, a legal official 

134 
Nabu-naslr, bearer of message 

from Parnaka 108 
Nabu-sar-usur, son of Tattannu 4 
Nabu-uballit42 

NabG-zenddin, f. of Bagapata 59 
Nabugu, s. of Gubaru 78, 103 
Nana-iddin, s. of Bagadata, an 

Areian 53 
— , a daSiia of Gubaru 49 
— , s. of Humgamu, a fief holder 

83 
— , f. of Munnatu 103 
Nana-silim, a slave woman from 

Gandhara 165 
Napatanu, a judge 104 



Napenna', s. of Atrumanu', an 

Areian 49, 105 
Napiam, s. ox' Atrumana', an 

Areian 49, 105 
Napiani. unidenufied 105 
— . t'. of Zabfni. an Areian 105 
Napsannu, s. of Tattannu 4 
Nariaspi, s. of Kartam 94, 105 
Neba'mardu', a prince 98, 105 
Nebuchadnezzar II 54, 64. 96, 

iOl, 149 
Nebuchadnezzar IV 136, 140 
Nergal-iddin, f. of BagablnaSi 50 
— , f. ofPattazu 113 
Nehtihur, manager of ArSama 142 
Nidintu, a slave of Bagapa' 58, 

141 
— , s. of Mitrata 101 
Nidintu-Bei, purchaser of a 

donkey 109 
Nidintu-Enlil, s. of Bagaina, a 

lessor 54, 172 
Nidintu-Sln, son of Sin-ahhe- 
iddin, a hired replacement 
soldier 18 
Nidintu-$amas\ a Babylonian 63 
— , s. of Kartakku, slave of 

Artahsar 94 - 
Ninakku, a Mede 156 
Ninurta-ah-iddin, s. of Harizanu 

82 
Ninuna-etir, f. of Tlridata 127 
Ninaku, a "Mede" 106 
— , agent of Zatame 106, 143 
Niriabignu, an Elamite 95, 106, 

157 
Nihistu-tabi, bailiff of Mitrata 

"lOl 
Nukama, the foreman of 

"grooms" 103 
Numagazu, superintendant of 

Satabaksu 106 
Numaina', f. of Zabfn 107 
Numingu, s. of Abigni 30, 107 
Naqidlni, in the Nippur region 
118 
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Okhos 30, 133 

Ostanes, the son of Darius II 141 

Otanes 84 

Pa-[...]-hu-u\ s. of Umahpire 133 
Padakka, a Persian 107, 157 
Pagakanna, f. of Huta[...] 84, 107 
Pakiki,.slave of Gubaru 79 
Pame, a land owner 107 
Pamu, f. of Urdia 107, 138 
Pamunu, slave of ManuStanu 97 
Papaku, f. of Bagajazu 54, 107 
Paragusu, s. of Tab-salammu 108 
Pare, a creditor 48 
Parmenion 65 
Pamaka, a bailiff 109 
— , f. ofGambiia71, 109 
— , an official 76, 108-9 
— , f. of Uhgjagam 132, 109, 157 
— , f. of a witness 109 
Pamauhti', a slave of Bagajazu 

55/l09 
Pamuma', s. of Arturuf...] 110 
Pamus, s. of Sibbu, an official 

110, 123 
Parrina'nis\ a slave of Kargus" 1 10 
Parrinazata, a judge 110 
Parrisakka' 110 
Parruhatu, manager of 

Ipraduparna' 86, 111 
Parsarutu, a land owner 110 
Panammu, a Persian 111, 157 
Partasamu, f. of Arbamihri 30, 

111 
Parure, f. of Bagazustu 1 12 
Paruhatu, steward of Baga'datu 

111 
— . s. of Dacapama' 1 i i 
Parysatis, Queen (PurusatuJ 14, 
29,58,96, 115-116, 119, 
158 
Pasirinu, son of Simennu 48 
Patan- Esi, usiarbaru official 52 
Patfesu, f. of Ispitamu 87, 88, 

112, 113 
— , foreman of the scribe- 



interpreters 1 12 
Patiduru'.f. of Ispatara* 87, 113 
Patiridata, a slave 37, 112 
Patischorian 79 

Patiza', a slave woman 43, 112 
Patistana', s. of Darmakka', an 

Areian69, 112 
Patmi-ustu 59 

PatnaSu, f. of Pi-su-sa-as 112 
Patnesu, s. of Iddin-Nabu 1 13 
Pattazu, f. of Negal-iddin 113 
Pattemidu, a Mede 113 
PattinaSu, a judge 104, 113 
Petisas, f. of Spitam£s 88 
Phamaces, Phamakes 108 
Pi-su-sa-as-ba/ma-ka-a-sa, s. of 

PatnaSu 112 
Piridatu, a foreman 114 
Piriia[.„], f. of Barxaparsa' 114 
Pirmizdi, f. of Bagapata 114 
Pirrina'nis, slave of Kargus 93, 

114 ' 
— , agent of Iamma 85 
Pirxiia, a land owner 114 
PiSsiia, bailiff of Baga'saru 61, 

114 
PRDPRN 86 
Prdt 86 

Primizdi, f. of Bagapata 59 
PR$NDT, s. of Artadata 35, 114 
Puhhuru, son of Nergal-iddin 50 
Purhat. See Paruhatu 
Pursu 6 
Purusatu, Queen. See Parysaus 

Ragamien 116 

Rahim-ili, f. of Udama' and 

Zabdija 130 
Raiakka',a slave 29 
Ratahsah, the daughter of King 

Xerxes 44, 116-17, 120 
Ratakka', a slave 117 
Razarnarma, s. of Razamumarga' 

43, 46, 106, 117 
Razamumarga', f. of Razarnarma 

117 
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Rhoparas, governor of Babylonia 

under Anaxerr.es II 1 17 
Rlmut-Ninurta, a member or" the 

MuraSu firm 9 
Ruddatu. s. ofU-[...] 117 
Rusundati. a land owner :'7 
RuSundatu, a land owner in 

Naqidlni 118 
— , b. of Mitradata 57, 100. 118 
RuSunoati. a land owner 57 . 
— , a scribe-interpreter 41 
RuSunpatu, f. of Barikia nad Bel- 

ah-iddinll8 
— , a parastamu 118, 145 
— , a scribe-interpreter 118 
— , a witness 118 
Ruzustu, f. of "the Borsippean" 

118 

Sa-ahiia-atalla', s. of Dahizakka' 

: 68 
Sabahtani', chief herdsman of 

ArSama33 
Saddajanu, component in a 

toponym 120 
Sakita, a "Cimmerian" 119, 130, 

161 
Sakkall9 

Salamanu, s. of Uraza 138 
Samannapir, an Elamite 153 
Samas-erlba, commander of an 

outpost 145, 164 
Samas-air, s. of Tumaniia 129 
Samas-nasir, s. of Uraza 138 
Samas-sum-lisir 149 
Samas-uballit, s. of Tirijama 128 
Samasaja, s. of Harizanu 81 
Sammu. s. of Baga-haja 53, 120 
Sananiaqu, s. of Patiridata, a 

slave U2 
Sarru-il-u-a, f. of Masdiesu 99 
Saseinnu 120 
iata'ani". an Areian fief holder 

120 

Satabaksu, a land owner 106, 121 
i>atabari, an official 121 



Satabarzana, s. of Bai-epuS 121 
Sambarzanu. master of Arma't^a 

121 
Satahma', an official? 121 
— , owner of a slave 121-22 
Crania !22 
Satenna', s. of Nabu-bullissu. a 

land owner 122 
Satibarzanfis, courtier of 

ArtaxerxesI 121 
Schmitt, R. x 
Sebarzanu, an official 122 
Secyndianus 98 
Sekyndianos 28, 30 
Seta', s. of Birakka' 67, 70, 122, 

130 
Sethar-bozenai 121 
Sezata', f. of Bei-ibni, an Areian 

123 
Sheshbazzar, the governor of 

Judah 101 
Sibbu, an official 123 
— ,f. ofParnuS 110, 123 
Siha, s. of Bagadatu 49, 51 
— , son of Hasdaja, foreman of 

the gardu 6. 
— , overseer of a prison 84 
Sijamu', an official 1 19 - 
Silim-Bel, the superintendent of 

the royal dates 13 
Sillaja, the manager of Gubaru 77 
Situnu, a prince 119 
Sln-iddin, s. of Artabi 35 
Siski, son of Itti-Marduk-balatu, 

member of the Egibi house 89 
Sifa', a slave of Arsama 34 
Sitirpama 129 
Sitrenna'.f. ofZabln 123 
Sogdianus (Secyndianus) 30, 98 
Spitames, Spitamas, Spithamas 

88 
SSPRN 129 
STBRZN 121 
Stolper, M. W. x 

Sulum-ana-Babili a legal official 
134 
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Sum-iddin, s. of lsp£Su, chief 

brewer 88 
Surn-usur, f. of Aspabar 46 
Sumaja, s. of Harizanu 82 
Summu, a Mede 123, 155 
Surummu, f. of Zarnaspa' 120, 

143 
Surundu, agent of Artim 44, 120 
Suta' 120 

Tab-salammu, f. of Paragusu 108 
Tachos. See Ariayarshan 
Taddannu, s. of Ana[...] 44 
— , son of Tlrijama 128, 161 
Taddinnu, s. of Nergal-eur 51, 

155 
Tahima-u§ahtu, d. of 

Sammanapir 59 
Tammari, son of Umani, an 

Elamite 153 
Tammisnuri, s. of Ume'barra, a 

fief holder 136 
Tata, f. of TTridata, an Areian 124 
— , s. of Zabdija, a "judge" 124 . 
Tatakka', a Saka sailor 124, 162 
Tatia, a lender 124 
— , f. ofUrana 124, 138 
Tattannu, satrap of Across-the- 

River 4 
— , s. of Bagajazu, foreman of 

the Areians 55, 163 
— , son of Dadia, an Areian 172 
— , a steward 102 
Tatienai. See Tattannu , satrap of 

Across-the-River 
Terihilija, a slave of Gusurri' 80, 

124-25 
Terikama. See Tirakam. 125 
Tigra'. f. of Gundakka' 80, 125 
Tihupardesi, f. of Amurkiki 125 
Tira, slave of GuSurri' 80, 124, 

125 
Tirakam, a MuraSG agent 125-26 
— , s. of Bagapanu 59, 125 
TiriaiamuS, s. of Parnaka 109, 
126, 132, 158 



TTribaza', s. of Humata, a Saka 

83, 126, 128", 161 
Tiribazos 127 
Tlridata, associated with Esagila 

temple 127 
— , s. of Kaka, an Areian 51, 90, 

127, 163 
— , s. of Ninurta-etir, an Areian 

127, 172 
— , s. of Tata, foreman of the 

Areians 124, 127 
— ,s. ofUlana' 128 
— (Nabfi-kasir), an ustarbaru 

official 52, 127 
Tiri dates 127 
Tlrijama, f. of Balaju 128 
— , f. of SamaS-uballit 128 
— , f. of Taddannu 128 
Tlrlkam . See Tirakam 
Tirikamu. See Tirakam 
Tlripama', s. of Bel-ah-iddin, 
foreman of the Sakai 128 
— , s. of Humata, foreman of the 

Sakai M, 126, 128, 161 
Tissaphemes, satrap of Caria 116, 

129 
Tritantaechmes, son of Artabazus, 
satrap of Babylonia under 
. Darius 1 129 
TRYDT/TRYDT' 127 
Tumaniia, f. of Samas-etir 129 
Tumea, a slave of Mitradata 101, 

129 
Tumuni', a land owner? 129 
Tumunu. f. of Demisi 129, 130 
Tutu, chief merchant 130 

Ubaratta. two Cnoresmians 130, 

164 
Udarna', f. of Hanni' 131 
— , f. of Hananu-Jama 130 
— , s. of Rahim-ili 130 
Udamu 131 

Udinna' , master of a slave 131 
Udunatu, f. of Ummadatu 131, 

136 
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Udune, sen of Imbadenna 149, 

150 
Ugbaru. See Gubaru, first . 

Persian governor of Babylon 
Uhdaparna. f. of Ea-Zitusu 13 1 
L'hebarra',1. of Uruauat 131 
Uhgjagam.s. ofParnaka 109, 

' 126, 132, 157, 158 
Uhiia. wife of Kakiia, a Median 

voman 89. 132. 156 
Uhumana', f. of Biba 132 . 
Ukiriia, a Choresmian 132, 164 
Ulana', f. ofTlridata 128 
Umahharxg, f. of Bei-apla-usur 

133 
— , f.ofLaba5il32 
Umahpirg.f. of Pa-[...]-hu-u' 133 
Umakus, Artaxerxes III 133 
Umamusi, slave of ManuStanu 

133 
Uma'piria, f. of Munnatu 103, 

134 
Umardata, judge in Nippur 9, 57, 

83, 86, 88, 134, 138 
Umar'mira', governor of 

Humadesu 134 
Umanaspa' 135 
Umarzanu 135 
Umastanu, a judge 135 
Umasu. See Umakus' 
Ume'barra, f. of Tammisnuri 136 
Umintaparna', a general of Darius 

I, Babylonian rendering 136 
Ummadatu, s. of Udunatu, a 

judge 8, 47, 131 
UmmanSipir, an Elamite 150 
Umuru. f. of AtimuSti 137 
Unat, f. ofBagarapa59 
Un-na-par 137 
Unnaiu. See Unuarta 
Unuatta, f. of Bagarapa 137 
— father of Iddin-B5l? 137 
— , a land owner 137 
— , slave of ManuStanu 97, 137 
— , slave of Marduknija 137 
Urana',s. ofTatia 138 



Uriza. f. of a witness 138 
— , f. ji" Sarnas-Nasir and 

Salamanu 138 
Urdia, s. of Pamu 107, 138 
— , bailiff of UStana 138, 141 
'Jruaatu. See Umaraatu 
Uruddat.s. of Uhebarra' 117, 131 
— . See also Ruddatu 
Unagu, f. ofDidealSO 
Uskudum". See ikuduru' 
Usma, s. of Nabu-ahhe-bullit, a 

land owner 138 
Uspamis 139 

Uspara'.s. of Darparna' 139 
Usparra', s. of Darparna' 70, 139 
Uspataru'. See Ispataru'. 
Ugtabuzana'. See IStabuzana'. 
UStana, owner of an estate 138, 

141 
UStanu, governor of Babylonia 

and AcTOss-the-River 3-4, 28, 

58, 84, 121, 139-141, 
— , landowner, possibly son of 

Darius II 141 
USuka", a Saka sailor 124, 141, 

162 
Utana84 

Uzupa'taru. See Ispatara'. 142 
Uzi, s. of Kaka 58, 90, 141 
U-[...]- d Sln, f. of Mitraen 101 

van Soden, W. x 
Vayaspara, f. of Umintaparna' 
136 

WarOhl, a prince 142 
Wnn-nfr.w, an Egypuan name 

103, 137 
WNPR, Aramaic version of an 

Egypuan name 137 
WSTN 139 
WYDRNG 130 

Xenophon, Cyropaedia 73 
Xerxes 3, 4, 17,82,84, 117; 
religious policies of 168 
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Zabirija, son of Lalhenna 150 
Zabdija, f. of Tata 124 
— , s. of Rahim-ili 130 
Zabin, s. of Numaina', a fief 

holder 107 
— , s, of Sitrenna' 123 
Zablni, s. of Napiani, an Areian 

105 
Zabraganu 142 
Zabregan 142 
Zadok, R. x 

Zamaspa', a law official 9, 143 
— , s. of Surummu, a fief holder 

120, 1442-43 
Zanganu, f. of Iql§a 143 
Zanukku, a land owner 143 
Zatamg, a prince 106, 143 



— , f. of Bel-ittanu 143 

— , owner of a house in Babylon 

143 
Zattumgsu, a Magus 144, 166 
Zerutu, husband of Gambiia 71, 

172 
Zimaka', f. of Bagaina 54, 144 
Zimakka', f. of Ahu'u 144 
Zitti-Nabu, son of Musezib-Bel 

41-42 
ZMSP 142 
Zopyros, Persian satrap of 

Babylonia under Darius I 58, 

144 
Zumma, owner of a house 111 
ZYWK144 



Places 



Across-the-River (Syria) 3, 73; 

Bslsunu as governor 6; 

governors of 140; Huta[...] 84; 

separation from Babylonian 

satrapy 84 
Ailtammu DurgaraS, a town in 

Western Iran 155 
Akkad, Governor of 79 
Amanu 75-76, 131, 109, 123, 155, 

164 
Areia, Aria 163 
Assyria 4, 73; Median occupation 

of 153 

Bib-Nar-Samas. a place 58 

Babylon 13, 158; as royal capiuil 3; 
Bagasaru as official in 61; 
Cambyses II in 92; capture by 
Darius I 145; destruction of after 
revolt of 482 B.C. and revival 
4; Gubaru's residence there 78; 
occupation by Cyrus 72; 
surrender to Alexander 59; 



Babylonian chronicle 133; 
Egyptian quarter 176 

Babylonia 73; governors of 84, 
117, 140, 144; kingdom of 4; 
revolt of 82; southern under 
direct rule of Cyrus II 90; 
Babylonian; Kingdom of; after 
the Achaemenid conquest 3; 
Babylonian culture; under the 
Achaemenids 20; estates of 
Persian nobility in 158; 
administration under the 
Achaemenids 3-6; ethnic 
makeup of population ix: revolt 
of in 484 and 482 B.C. 4: 
satrapy of; organization 5; 
taxation of 11; under 
Achaemenids; history of study 
x; under the Persians ix; 
Bagadata, a slave of Ispitama' 
51 

Bactria 164 

Bagdatu, a place near Babylon 51 
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Bannishaja, near Nippur 30 

3en 171 

B Irtu-sa-Kina (probably near Sippar 

107, 157 
Blt-abi-ahi 163 
3Tt-a-bi-is-tauu)-tu 159 
Bit Ar-ta- 44 

Bit Arza', near Nippur 45 
Bit Ba-ga-a'-da-a-ti 53 
Blt-essu 4 

Blt-Haddija, near Nippur 85, 93 
Bit Ih-Se-e, a place 85 
Blt-Kalba, prob. near Borsippa 140 
Blt-Kudurri, poss. near Kish 62 
Bit Par-ri-sa-a-a, 'Town of the 

Persians" 
157 
Bit rab-kasiri, a place in or near 

Babylon 60 
Bit Saddajanu 120 
Blt-Sahiran 44, 117, 120 
Blt-sa-pan-ekalli, near Nippur 32 
Blt-$apsap, a town 68, 164 
Bit Tabalaja, near Nippur 55, 84, 

163 
Blt-tabi-Bgl, a suburb of Babylon 

61 
Blt-Uqupi 29 
Blt-Ussami 163 

Blt-Zabraganu, near Babylon 142 
Borsippa 28, 35, 41, 43, 46, 47, 

49, 51, 62, 84, 87, 90, 92, 94, 

101, HI, 118, 121. 122, 134, 

137,150, 158 

Canal of Gubaru 77-78 

Canal of UStanu 141 

Central Asia, Achaemenid conquest 

of 164 
Choresm 145, 164 
Cunaxa 129 
Cutha, a city 47 

Damar, a place 106, 121 
Di 'bat 13. 27, 157 
D ur(...j, a place 135 



Eanna temple 6. 20, 54, 74, 75. 76, 
77, i04, ;08. 109, 122. 123. 
124, 141, 145, 155, 162. 164, 
166, 168: required to supply 
slaves and supplies for 
government 78: archive of 120 

Ebabbarra temple in Sippar 20. 67, 
140, 149, 152 

Ebir-Nari. see Across-the-River 

Ecbatana AS, id, 137, 154, 155; as 
royal capital 3 

Egypt 33, 142 

E-imbi-Anu temple 27 

Elam ix 

Enlil-aSabSi-iqbi, near Nippur 128 

Esagila temple 90, 127, 103, 168; 
Cyrus as caretake of 95 

Ezida temple, Borsippa 56; Cyrus 
as caretaker of 95 

Galia, place near Nippur 57 
Gandhara 166 
Gaugamela 67, 99,166 
GisSi, a town 58, 90, 141 
Gutium 72, 73 

"harbor of Gubaru," Sippar 77-78 

Harran 153 

Harri-PiqQdu canal, near Nippur 30, 

110 
Harrikippi canal 75 
Harrima 163 
Herat 163 

Hidalu, Elamite city 150 
Hursagkalammu (Kis"), a place 120 
Hus-Saglbi, possibly near Nippur 

112,37 
Hussetl-sa-magus" ("Reeds of the 

Magus") 166 
Husseti-sa-Nasir, near Nippur 85 

India, satrapy of 165 

Iran, contacts with Mesopotamia ix 

Isin, a city 13 

Jerusalem, Temple of 101 
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Judah, country 101 

Kabaru canal 97 
Kar-N'inurta, near Nippur 56 
Kish 38, 53, 70, 77, 92, 100, 144 
KSP', a settlement 165 

Larak, a place 97 

Larissa 154 

Liduma, Elamite town 151 

Manahu, a town 30, 51, 107 
Margiana 164 

Mat AkkadI, satrapy of Babylonia 4 
Mat-Tamti, "Sealand" 48 
MatezziS, Elamite name for 

HumadeSu 151 
Media 73, 82; called Gutium 73 
Mesopotamia 73 
Mespila 154 

Milidu, near Nippur 85, 93 
Mosul, Iraq 160 

Nar-Ustanu 141 

Nippur x, 5, 13, passim; canal of 
128; fiefs around 17; governor 
of 56; Gubaru owned land there 
78; harbor district 125; Judges 
of 9; residence of governor 
under Darius II 79; role after 
decline of Babylon 4; ruled 
directed by Cyrus 91; Nippur, 
Egyptians in 176; estates of 
princes near 158 

Nisa 62 

Opis. a dry 116, 152 

Fersepoiis 113, 151; as royal 

capital 3 
Phoenicia 73 



"Reeds of Gubaru" in or near 

Babylon 77-78 
Ribu, a place 121 

Sahrinu, a suburb of Babylon 15, 

50 
Salarnmu near Nippur 50, 51, 82, 

87, 89, 105, 127, 163 
S£-ut-te-nu-i§, a place in an Elamite 

Persepolis tablet 122 
Sealand 48 
Sidon, revolt of 133 
Sihu, near Babylon 42 
Silihtu canal 57, 118 
Sin canal and district 25, 38, 57, 

86, 88, 102, 118, 124,134; 

judges of 9 
Sln-magir canal 33, 85 
Sippar 13, 16, 18, 20, 46, 50, 70, 

77, 130, 155, 158; Cambyses II 

in 92; Egyptians in 176; 

Elamite documents found at 153 
Suanna quarter in Babylon 77 
Suman, part of Babylon 136 
Susa (Su§an) 3, 12, 28, 39, 72, 
122, 128, 150; palace in 140 
152 
Susan, quarters in Babylon and 
Borsippa; town near Nippur 
150, 153 

Tabanu, near Borsippa 28, 32, 138 

Tamirtu Bit-panija, a place 99 

Til-Gabarra, near Nippur 67, 163 

Tok-kala 89 

"Town of the Persians." 157 . 

Tyre 145 

ur 12, 13. 19, 100 

Uruk 6, 17, 20, 63; ruled directed 

by Cyrus 91 
Zamarkime, a place 58 
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General Subjects 



Accountants 8, 36,37 
Accounts 54; of temples 124 
.-.amimsuuuon. et Baoyionia l-n 
Adoption 100, 129 
Agrarian relations 12-15 
Ahuramazda 167 
Akkadian, in Achaemenid 

administration of Babylonia ix- 
x, 173; loanwords from Old 
Persian 169; loanwords in Old 
Persian 169 
Akkadians, governor of the, title 79 
Alfalfa 16 
Animals, draft 13, 33; Sacrificial 

76 
Anu, a goddess 168 
Arabs 77 
Aramaic 137, 151, 167; in 

Achaemenid administration of 
Babylonia ix-x; use by Iranians 
in Babylonia 173-174 
Arameans 118 
Archers 164; Saka as mounted 

archers 162 
Architecture 20 

Areians 27, 50, 51, 53, 55, 64, 69, 
84, 86, 87, 89, 90, 94, 105, 
110, 112, 120, 123, 124, 127, 
162-164, 171, 172 
Areioi, Arioi. See Areians 
Armenians 68 

Artimu, a Lydian goddess 45 
Assayer 8 

Assemblies, popular 131, 150, 175; 
jurisdiction under Achaemenids 
8; of non-Babylonians 176; of 
temples 54 
Assurbanipal cylinders 95 
Assyrian Dictionary x 
Astrologers 135 
Astronomy, Babylonian ix, 37, 133 

3abylonian documents ix-x 



Babylonians; as city governors and 
judges 3. 5: as soidiers 16; 
privileges i75-'7^: in E\zn\ 
150-151. 152; in Iran 150-151; 
in Media 154-155 

Bactrians 163, 165-166 

Barley 19, 34. 36. 39, 43. *A\ 55. 
56,61,71,84,85,86,93,97, 
100, 101, 102, 105, 106, 115, 

122, 124, 125, 126, 134, 141, 
161; exported to Elam 151 

Beer 19, 39, 51, 55, 56, 71, 75. 

78, 107, 109, 110, 119, 

140,161 
Behistun. Inscriptions 69, 84, 98, 

103, 130, 136 
Bel, a god 38, 46, 76, 77, 143 
Bow fiefs 8, 15, 16, 18, 27, 39, 

42,45,46,47,49,50,51-53, 

56, 64,65,81,69,70,82. 

83,85, 86, 89, 90, 94, 97, 105, 

107, 110,112, 115, 120-21, 

123, 126-29, 136-38, 143, 
144, 157, 161, 163, 167 

Brewers 58 
Brickbumers 124 
Bricks 75 
Bye-portion 11 

camels 60 

canals 13-14,77, 106, 161; leases 

of 111, 137, 139 
Carians 16-17 
carpenters 17, 124 
"carpet bearer" 52 
carpets 62 

Caspians, an Iranian tribe 165 
cattle, temple 62, 109; leases of 31, 

33, 35, 37,45,53, 55,66.78. 

110, 114, 116, 145; overseer of 

7 
cavalry fief 16 
chancellor 5, 123 
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chariot drivers 150 

chariot fief 16 

chick peas 85 

Choresmians 67, 75, 119, 123, 

130, 131, 132, 145, 155, 161, 

163, 164-165, 171 
Cimmerians. See Sakai 
Citizens, of Babylonian cities 68, 

175 
Clothing 62, 96; "Median" 126; 

woolen 126 
"commander of the fort," a title 56, 

127 
"commissar of the temples," a title 

135 
Commissioner, royal 54 
copper 123 
coppersmiths 155 
corvee 56, 75,174 
Couriers and messengers 49, 68, 

78, 140, 151 
cress 61, 106 
Crimes 104 
cuneiform script x 

Dana-, a tribe 68 

Damages, suits for 34, 51, 52 

Date palms 64, 86, 87, 132 

Dates 13, 32, 48, 51, 55, 57, 58, 
61, 67, 78, 85, 88, 89, 96, 100, 
109, 112, 113, 115, 120, 126, 
139 

Debtors, imprisonment and release 
. of 74, 126 

Debts, repayment of 100 

Determinatives xi. 50. 108 

Dogs 129 

Donkeys 109 

Doors 11" 



Elamite inscriptions 82 

Elamite Persepolis Tablets 20, 56, 
59, 63, 65, 67, 69, 87, 89, 94, 
99, 100, 101, 106, 108, 109, 
110, 111, 112,113, 114, 116, 
117, 119, 125, 134, 136, 138, 
139, 141, 142, 144, 151; 
Akkadian documents among 
150 

Elephant tusks 62 

Elephants 166 

Equerry 30 

Estates, division of 83, 111 

Ewes 55 

Fiefs 14, 16, 68 taxes on 11 

Field plans 10 

Fish 140 

Fish pools 158 

Hour 39, 51, 56, 107, 110,119, 

124, 134, 161, 166 
Fodder 76 
Foreigners, legal status in 

Babylonia 175-177 
Foreman (saknu) 39, 68, 114, 145 
Funerary practices 20, 156 

Gandharians 165 

Gate-keeper 140, 141 

Clebae adscripti 175 

Goats 55 

Gods, worship of non-Iranian 167- 

168 
Gold 62, 108 
Grain 62 

Greek inscriptions 161 
Greek mercenaries 116 
Guaranty, tor a debtor 28, li. S7, 

126' 



Egibi business house 42, 46, 47, 
59,61, 83, 89, 92, 101, 119, 
151, 154, 156, 165 
Egyptians ix, 58, 59, 99, 145, 176 
Elamite and Elamites x, 43, 53, 
59,95, 106, 142, 149-153 



Haoma 136 
Harnesses 159-160 
"Horse-feeders" 80 
Horses 129; purchase of 102 
Houses, leases of 143 
"Human scribes" 173 
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Indexer xi 

Indian 4), 54, 59. 63, 86. !4- 

165-166 
Informers 68 
Inspections 74,166; of temple 

livestock 78 
Interest 49, 122 

Interpreters. See Scribe-interpreters 
Interrogators 10 
Iranians, as immigrants to 

Babylonia ix; assimilation in 

Babylonia 173-174; 

distinguishing nationality by 

names 171; legal status in 

Babylonia 169-170; numbers in 

Babylonia 170-171 
Iranians, Eastern 165-166 
Irrigation 13 
Istar, a goddess 168 

Jews 174 

judges 54, 79, 99, 102, 104, 110, 
131, 134, 135; Iranian 8; terms 
for 9; 135; the "golden judge," 
113; of the S'in canal district 
57,86 

Judicial administration 8-10 

Kanisurra, Elamite goddess 149 
"King of Babylon," as title of early 

Achaemenid kings 3, 82, 90-92 
"King of the Lands," as title of 

Achaemenid kings 3, 82, 91 
Kings of Persia, titles 82-83 
"King of Persia and Media," tide 

82 

Lance bearers 110 

Land disputes 11,28, 157 

Land, agricultural 12, 15; crown 

13-15; low price of 12; leasing 

of 12; registration of 1 1; sales 

of 71, 99 
Languages, replacement of 174; use 

of foreign languages in 

administration 167 



Law 134; Babylonian ix 

Law officers -1, 57 

Leases, of land 29, 30, 33, 34, 35, 
42, 44, 47, 51, 53, 54, 57, 60, 
68,70.71.80,85.87.97, 102. 
'.04. ill. 113. 119, 127. 137, 
141; of canals 13, 137; of crown 
land 13; of houses 113, 132, 
143 

Lentils 85 

Letters 85; Aramaic 142 

Linen, Gandharian 165 

Livestock. See Cattle 

Loans 47, 48, 49, 50, 70, 112, 
118, 122, 124, 126, 136, 140, 
149, 151, 152, 155 

Lydians 80; as soldiers 16 

Magi 144, 166-167; rations of 54 
Mannean, a language 174 
Marduk, a god 90 
Marriage contracts 59, 101 
Massagetae, campaign against 91, 

93 
Measuring containers for grain 98 
Meat 140 ' 

Medes ix, 54, 75, 113, 123, 131, 

143, 145, 170, 171; and 

Babylonia 153-156 
Median 17, 96, 174; use of Median 

forms of Iranian names and 

terms in Babylonian x 
Merchants 17 

Mesopotamia, Contacts with Iran ix 
Messengers. See Couriers 
Military colonies 160, 161, 163, 

166military. service 51 
Military service 174 
Minorities, assimilation of 174; 

legal status of 169-170 
Mithra, a god 100, 171 
Money lending 92, 158 
money 51, 53 
Mortgages 71, 92, 112, 126, 140; 

of slaves 46, 117, 156 
MuraSu firm and archive x, 12, 25- 
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-145 passim, 158, 161, 162: as 
source for Achaemenid hisiory 
x; on hairu 17; references to 
judges 8 

Nabonidus 149 

Nabu, a god 46, 58, 76, 77 

Names, Anatolian 45, 87 

— , Babylonian, use by Iranians 
101, 105, 127, 128, 132, 143, 
164,166 

— Egyptian 103, 112 

— , Elamite 95, 98, 149 

— , Iranian, in Babylonian 
documents ix-x; use by 
Babylonians 46, 59, 118,131, 
171, 172; use by Elamites 95, 
157; Theophorous 171, 173 

— , Semitic, use by Iranians 50, 84, 
138, 162, 172-173 

Nanja, Uruk goddess 149 

Naqs-i-Rustam Inscriptions 79 

Neo-Assyrian empire 5 

Nisa ostraca 14 

Officials 17 

Oil 62 

Onions 61 

Orchards 57 

Orthocorybantioi, a Scythian tribe 

161 
"Overseer of the regular dues" 48 
Oxen drivers 60 

Paradises 20 

Panhians 163 

Persepolis Fortification and 

Treasury Tsbieti. See Ehnuie 

Persepolis Tablets 
Persians 170, 171; in Babylonia 5, 

156-159 
Phrygian 17, 80 
Poles 131 
Police 7 
Polis system in Babylonia 177; 

poliieumata 177 



Prebendaries 175 

Princes 14,26,97, 119, 142; 
crown 15 

Prison 84, 104 

Promissory notes 4, 18, 28, 31, 40, 
42, 43, 48, 51, 55, 59, 62, 65, 
85,98, 107, 111, 113, 117, 
118, 119, 123, 124, 130, 137, 
138, 139, 144, 154, 164, 166; 
abstract 122 

Rams 39, 51,55,56,71, 107, 119 

Rations 28, 35, 41, 43, 46, 49, 53, 
54, 55, 63, 67, 84, 96, 98, 105, 
121, 124, 134, 139, 140, 162, 
166 

Refugees, political 154 

Religion 3, 166-68 

Rent payments 27, 28, 31, 32, 38, 
42, 44, 45, 47, 51, 53, 55, 56, 
58, 61, 62, 63, 64, 68, 69, 70, 
71, 79, 80, 81, 82, 84, 86, 88, 
89, 93, 94, 96,97, 100, 101, 
102, 103, 105, 106, 109, 110, 
115,116, 118, 119, 121, 123, 
124, 126, 127, 128, 129, 132, 
135, 138, 139, 141, 142, 157, 
158, 161, 163, 165; for 
warehouses 133; level of on 
agricultural land 13 

Sailors. See Ships 

Sakai70, 77, 102, 115, 119, 124, 

126, 128, 129, 130, 138, 130, 

141,159-162, 167,170, 172; as 

soldiers 16; called 

'■Cimmerians" 159; influence on 

in Babylonia 159-160 
Saies, of doors 117 
Satraps 6, 14, 51; as judicial 

authority 8 
Scribe-interpreters 7, 17, 38, 39, 

41, 78, 79, 80,92, 134, 140, 

141, 124, 162 
Scribes 78, 140, 166, 173; 

Babylonian, in Iran 151; of the 
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army 88 
Scythians 159-162. 159. See also 

Sakai 
Seals, seal-rings, and seal 

impressions 35, 46. 48. 63, 71, 
30,36, 102. 103. 110. 113. 
115, 119, 121, 126, 129, 132, 
134, 136, 141; Persian influence 
on Babylonian seals 20 
Semites, Western ix 
Sesame 19 

Ships 17, 56, 124, 141, 151, 162 
Silver 8, 10, 39, 40, 41, 49, 50, 
54, 55, 56, 57, 62, 70, 71, 75, 
83, 86, 96, 97, 103, 105, 107, 
109, 110, 113, 116, 118, 119, 
121, 122, 123, 126, 129, 131, 
132, 140, 143, 155; circulation 
of 12 
Skudrians 87 

Slaves 27, 45, 71, 175; hiring of 
131; mortgages of 106; sales of 
29, 38, 43, 46, 47, 48, 57, 58, 
59, 62, 66, 83, 90, 93, 106, 
112, 117, 122, 124, 134, 135, 
141, 151, 153, 165; of temples 
19, 49, 76-78, 104, 145, 164; 
women 46, 117, 156 
Sogdians 163, 166 
Soldiers 71; hiring of replacements 

18; recruitment 15-16 
Spelt 34, 85, 93, 106 
Stewards 35, 53, 64, 68, 92; of the 

royal household 9, 83, 102 
Storehouses 59, 81, 125, 158; 

leasing of 133 
Subareans 77 
Subjects, obligations to 

Achaemenid kinds 174 
Sweets 140 
Swordbearers 39 
Swords 163 

Tanners 17 

Taxes and tax payments 8-9, 10, 
12, 39, 42, 48, 53, 80, 85, 88, 



97, 102. 103, 105, 111, 113, 
115, US. 120. 121, 124, !25, 
126. 128. 129, 133. 137, 138. 
144, 157, 161, 174; collector of 
97; in kind 11; on temples 19: 
on lan«l 13: on Ianas of nobility 
15; terms for 11-12 

Temples 175; estates of 152; 
expenditures of 155; Medes 
serving in 154; tithes 19, 85, 
103; policies towards 19-20; 
regulation of 78, 140; 
requisitions from 109, 123, 
124, 109; royal commissioner 
of 140; workmen of 104. See 
also Slaves, temple 

Terms, Old Iranian in Babylonian 
documents, administrative ix, 5- 
8; legal 9-10 

Thefts 54, 76, 104, 108, 130; of 
temple property 78 

Thracians 87 

TTr, a god 171 

Tithes, temple 19, 85, 103 

Tides, Old Iranian ix 

Tolls 43 

Toponyms, Iranian in Babylonia 
158 

Treasurer 7, 60, 61 

Treasury 62 

Vases and vessels, metal 20, 162 
Vegetables 140 

Watchmen 124 

Water, price of 12 

Weapons 62 

Wheat 34, 61, 115 

Wine 46, 62, 84, 111, 139, 140 

Wood 75, 109 

Wool 49, 62, 75, 109, 139; issue 

of 120 
Workmen 36, 75, 166; of the royal 

household 166; hired 152 

Zoroastrianism 168 
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